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The Maintenance of Full Employment 
after the Transition Period 


A Comparison of the Problem in the United States 
and the United Kingdom 


by 


M. KALEcKI 
._ International Labour Office 


“The maintenance of high levels of employment during the period 
of industrial rehabilitation and reconversion’’ forms the subject of a 
Resolution adopted by the International Labour Conference at its 
27th Session, held in Paris from 15 October to 5 November 1945, 
But the problem is one which may be expected to extend into the post- 
transition period and calls for continued analysis. The following 
article assesses the situation in two countries, the United States and 
the United Kingdom, in order to account for an anticipated difference 
in their prospects. For this purpose, the factors determining the level 
of employment in any economy are first briefly discussed, and the 
framework so obtained is then used to compare first the pre-war, and 
then the post-transition position of the two countries. 


NUMBER of enquiries have recently been made into the con- 

ditions necessary for maintaining full employment in the 
United States and the United Kingdom after the transition period. 
They all point to the fact that the problem of post-transitional 
employment is likely to be much more formidable in the former 
country. With rates of taxation roughly speaking midway between 
pre-war and wartime levels, the loan-financed Government ex- 
penditure required to maintain full employment will be much 
higher in relation to the national income in the United States than in 
the United Kingdom. The purpose of this article is to examine 
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the factors which account for this difference. It will be convenient 
to compare, first, the employment situation in the United States 
and the United Kingdom before the war, and then to pass to an 
analysis of the prospective position in the two countries after the 
transition period. But before the examination of the relevant data 
(or estimates), it will be necessary to discuss briefly a few points 
of a general character. 


EXPENDITURE, INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT 


In order to put the problem of employment into a proper per- 
spective, we shall have first to draw up a “‘national balance sheet” 
of income and expenditure. The expenditure on goods and services 
in a given country may be subdivided into four components: 
(1) personal expenditure on consumption; (2) gross private expendi- 
ture on investment, 1.e., expenditure on new fixed capital (plant, 
machinery, buildings, etc., inclusive of dwelling houses), whether for 
the replacement or for the extension of fixed capital, plus the in- 
crease in working capital and stocks; (3) public expenditure on 
goods and services; (4) expenditure of foreigners, i.e., exports. 
Now the price of any goods or services bought for personal con- 
sumption, for private investment, or by public authorities is ac- 
counted for fully by: (1) wages, salaries, rent, interest and profits; 
(2) depreciation; (3) indirect taxes, if any; and (4) the cost of 
imported commodities used in the preduction of the goods con- 
sidered. For instance, the price of cigarettes in Great Britain is 
accounted for fully by: (1) wages, salaries, rent, interest and profits 
earned from the manufacture and distribution of cigarettes; 
(2) depreciation of machinery and buildings; (3) tobacco duties’; 
(4) cost of imported raw tobacco. 

It follows directly that the aggregate expenditure on goods and 
services in a given year is equal to the sum of the following items 
taken for the same year: (1) aggregate wages, salaries, rent, interest 
and profits, which is, in fact, the national income; (2) depreciation; 
(3) indirect taxes; (4) value of imports. We thus have: 


Personal consumption National income 


Gross private investment Depreciation 







Public expenditure on goods Indirect taxes 


and services 
Imports 


Exports 











Aggregate expenditure 





Aggregate expenditure 





1 Plus, strictly speaking, employers’ contributions to social insurance. 
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Let us now deduct from both sides depreciation and imports. The 
remaining part of aggregate expenditure may be called the ‘‘net 
national product’’: net, because we deduct depreciation, namely, 
that part of investment which serves to make good wear and tear 
and obsolescence; national product, because we deduct that part 
of expenditure on goods and services which is covered by imports. 
If we denote by net investment the excess of gross investment over 
depreciation, we obtain: 


Personal consumption National income 


Net private investment Indirect taxes 


Public expenditure on goods 
and services 


Exports minus imports 











Net national product Net national product 


The national income is the sum of wages, salaries, rent, interest 
and profits before direct taxation. On the other hand, a part of the 
expenditure of public authorities is devoted, not to goods and ser- 
vices, but to so-called transfers, that is, pensions, benefits and 
allowances, etc. It follows that the right-hand side of the balance 
sheet may be represented as income net of tax (inclusive of transfers) 
plus direct and indirect taxes minus transfers. Taking into con- 
sideration that the item ‘‘taxes minus transfers’’ represents the part 
of tax revenue available for public expenditure on goods and ser- 
vices, and that a part of income net of tax is consumed and the 
rest saved, we can write the final result as follows: 


net of 


Personal consumption Income {Personal consumption 
Net private investment tax 


Savings 


Exports minus imports 

Taxes available for public 

Public expenditure on goods expenditure on goods 
and services ard services 


Net national product Net national product 











It should be added by way of explanation that exports and 
imports are meant here to include not only goods but services as 
well. In particular, exports include interest and dividends on 
capital invested abroad, and imports include interest and dividends 
on foreign capital invested in the country considered. Moreover, 
savings cover both personal savings and undistributed company 
profits. 
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The table arrived at above, which permits us to look at the 
national product from two different angles, provides a good starting 
point for the discussion of the problem of employment. On both 
sides of our balance sheet we see personal consumption. If the 
public expenditure on goods and services is equal to the revenue 
available for its financing, that is to say, if the combined budget 
of all public authorities is balanced, savings are equal to net private 
investment plus export surplus. It is now clear that with a balanced 
budget, a given level of employment can be maintained only if 
savings at that level are in fact ‘‘offset” by investment plus export 
surplus. 

If, at the existing level of employment, savings are ‘‘too high”’, 
this results in the first instance in an increase in the stocks of con- 
sumption goods. This will be included in our balance sheet in private 
investment; the offset to ‘‘excess savings’’ will thus be provided 
automatically. However, the accumulation of stocks will continue 
over a short period; firms will soon start to cut employment, which 
will fall to the level where savings will be fully offset by investment 
(which no longer includes the accumulation of unsold goods) and 
export surplus. 

More generally, an analysis of the type of investment forth- 
coming in a given period and of the export surplus (if there is an 
export deficit, this, of course, exerts a negative influence upon em- 
ployment) can shed light on the question of what chance there is 
that the existing high level of employment will continue. If, for 
instance, a large part of investment consists of an increase in stocks 
of a speculative character, while there is not much chance of an 
increase in investment in fixed capital or in export surplus’, a fall 
in employment may be expected in the near future. The same is 
true if the level of investment in fixed capital is so high that the 
existing productive capacity increases quickly while the national 
product tends to be stationary; or when the export surplus is due 
to some special factor which is not likely to last long. 

So far it has been assumed that the combined budget of public 
authorities is balanced. It will be seen at a glance from our balance 
sheet that, if the public expenditure on goods and services exceeds 
the revenue available to finance it, savings are equal to private 
investment plus export surplus plus the excess of public expenditure 
over revenue, t.e., plus the budget deficit. Thus the budget deficit is 
an offset against savings also. The gap between what persons and 
firms choose to save at a given level of employment, on the one 


1 It should be noted that a country can maintain an excess of exports of goods 
and services over its imports only if other countries are willing to deplete their 
stocks of gold and of the currency (or securities) of that country, or if that coun- 
try, by foreign lending, provides the means for purchase of its products. 
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hand, and the offsets of private investment and export surplus, on 
the other, can thus be filled by a public expenditure on goods and 
services which has no counterpart in revenue. In other words, a 
given level of employment can be maintained even though private 
investment plus export surplus falls short of savings, provided that 
the difference is made up by a budget deficit. 

This brief theoretical discussion provides us with a framework 
for a comparison between the employment situation in the United 
States and in the United Kingdom. 


COMPARISON OF THE PRE-WaAR SITUATION 


We choose for the comparison of the employment situation the 
last pre-war year in the United Kingdom, namely, 1938, and 1940 
in the United States. The reason for the latter choice is that, 
although the United States was not at war until the end of 1941, the 
rearmament in that year was already on a considerable scale. 
Moreover, just like 1938 in the United Kingdom, 1940 in the United 
States was a year of moderately high employment as compared with 
the employment levels of the late ’thirties. However, the percentage 
of unemployment was greater in the United States in 1940 than 
it was in the United Kingdom in 1938. Indeed if people engaged 
on public emergency projects in the former country are counted 
as unemployed (as is done in the Bureau of Census statistics pub- 
lished since 1940), the percentage of unemployed in relation to the 
total available labour force in 1940 was about 14 per cent. In the 
United Kingdom the proportion of registered wholly unemployed! 
to the number of workers insured against unemployment was in 
1938 about 9 per cent.; there is no doubt that the unemployment 
percentage for the whole of the available labour force was lower. 
It follows that the British unemployment percentage in 1938 was 
substantially lower than the American figure of 14 per cent. for 
1940. It should be remembered here that the normal working 
hours were 40 per week in the United States and 48 in the United 
Kingdom. The actual average working hours in manufacturing 
were somewhat shorter: 38.5 per week in the United States in 
1940; and 46.5 in the United Kingdom in 1938. 

We shall show that not only was employment in the United 
States in 1940 lower in relation to the available labour force than 
it was in the United Kingdom in 1938, but that in addition its 
basis was more precarious. To maintain the level in the longer 
run would require a higher budget deficit in relation to nation- 





1 The ‘‘temporarily stopped” are left out of consideration because a roughly 
corresponding category is excluded from the U.S. statistics of unemployment. 
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al product than to maintain the 1938 employment level in the 
latter country. We shall conduct our analysis by means of the 
pattern elaborated in the preceding section. Tables I and II give 
the balance sheet of net national product for the United States in 
1940 and for the United Kingdom in 1938. It should be noted that 
the component ‘‘net private investment” is subdivided into “‘in- 
vestment in fixed capital’’ and “change in the value of working 
capital and stocks’’.! 


TABLE I. NET NATIONAL PRODUCT OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1940 
($ thousand million) 
Personal consumption! 65.7 sae consumption! 65.7 


nape 
_— Savings 9.4 


Net private investment in 
fixed capital 3.9 


Change in value of working 
capital? +2.5 


Export surplus +1.5 Taxes available for 
public expendi- 


Public expenditure on goods ture on goods 
and services® 14.2 and services*® 12.7 








Net national product! 87.8 Net national product! * 87.8 


Source: M. Gr.pert and G. Jaszi: ‘‘National Income and National Product”’, in Survey of 
Current Business, Apr. 1944, pp. 12-14. 

1 Exclusive of imputed income from houses used by owners. 2Inclusive of increase in 
monetary stock due to home production of gold and silver (i.¢., increase in monetary stock 
minus net import of gold and silver). + Exclusive of the interest on ‘national debt paid to 
persons and firms, which is treated as a transfer payment; also exclusive of wages of workers on 
— emergency projects (who are counted as unemployed), such wages being treated as 
transfers. 


TABLE II. NET NATIONAL PRODUCT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
IN 1938 


(£ thousand million) 
Personal consumption! 4.15 Personal consumption! 4.15 
rey 
Net private investment in “" (Savings 0.37 
fixed capital 0.26 


Change in value of working 
capital —0.04 


Export surplus —0.07 Taxes available for 

public expendi- 

Public expenditure on goods ture on goods 
and services? 0.94 and services? 








Net national product! ? 5.24 Net national product ! ? 


Source: White Paper on National Income and Expenditure 1938-44 (Cmd. 6623). 


1 Inclusive of imputed income from houses used by owners. 2 Exclusive of the interest 
on national debt paid to persons and firms, which is treated as a transfer payment. 





1 The latter item reflects not only the quantitative change in working capital 
and stocks, but also the change in prices at which they are valued. 
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As will be seen from table I, savings in the United States in 
1940 amounted to $9,400 million, while private investment in 
fixed and working capital plus export surplus was $7,900 million. 
The “‘gap”’ of $1,500 million was made up by the excess of public 
expenditure on goods and services ($14,200 million) over the revenue 
available for its financing ($12,700 million). 

Similarly, in the United Kingdom in 1938 savings were £370 
million, while investment in fixed and working capital minus export 
deficit was £150 million, and the “‘gap’”’ of £220 million was covered 
by the excess of public expenditure on goods and services (£940 
million) over the revenue available for its financing (£720 million). 

To be able to compare the structure of the net national product 
in the two countries, we shall express all the items of tables I and 
II as percentages of the respective values of aggregate income net 
of tax (which is equal to the sum of personal consumption and 
savings; since the national product is the sum of these two items 
and taxes available for public expenditure on goods and services, 
the percentage for the net national product is in each case higher 
than 100).! 


TABLE III. NET NATIONAL PRODUCT IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1940 
AND IN THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 1938, EXPRESSED AS 
PERCENTAGES OF AGGREGATE INCOME 


U.S.A. U.K. U.S.A. 

Personal consumption 87.5 91.8 Personal 

Income } consumption 87.5 

Net private investment =100 
in fixed capital 5.2 j Savings 12.5 


Change in value of 
working capital +3.3 -—0.9 
Taxes available 
Export surplus +2.0 —-1.5 for public ex- 
penditure on 
Public expenditure on goods and 
goods and services 19.0 20.9 services 17.0 16.0 





Net national product 117.0 116.0 | Net national product J//7.0 116.0 





It seems at first glance that the position with regard to main- 
taining the existing level of employment without Government 
intervention by means of a budget deficit was less favourable in the 
United Kingdom than in the United States. Indeed the budget de- 





1 The items in the two tables are only roughly comparable. In particular as 
stated in table I, footnote 1, and table II, footnote 1, the imputed value of in- 
come from houses used by owners is excluded from the American and included in the 
British figures of personal consumption and national product. This, however, 
does not affect significantly the percentages shown in table III. 
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ficit in the latter country was 2 per cent. of aggregate income, 
while in the former the corresponding figure was 4.9 per cent. A 
closer examination shows, however, that the reverse is true. Both 
the change in the value of working capital and the export surplus 
were at an unusually high level in 1940 in the United States. A 
correction for these ‘‘abnormalities’’ would reduce the level of 
private investment plus export surplus from 10.5 per cent. of 
aggregate income to a level not substantially exceeding 7 per cent. 
On the other hand, the change in the value of working capital 
and the export surplus were particularly low in 1938 in the United 
Kingdom, where the correction for abnormality would raise the 
proportion of private investment plus export surplus to aggregate 
income from 3.3 to something like 6 per cent. Asa result the budget 
deficit necessary to maintain the existing level of employment 
would be of the order of 5 per cent. of aggregate income in the 
United States and 2 per cent. in the United Kingdom. This diffe- 
rence would be due to the fact that, while the ‘‘corrected’’ level of 
investment in relation to aggregate income was assumed above to 
be only alittle higher in the United States than in the United King- 
dom, the percentage saved out of income was substantially larger 
in the former than in the latter country: 12.5 per cent. in the first 
case (in 1940) as compared with 8.2 per cent. in the second (in 
1938). 

It follows from the above analysis that: (2) employment in the 
United States in 1940 was lower in relation to the available labour 
force than in the United Kingdom in 1938; (b) that if the special 
factors operating in the years considered are eliminated, the budget 
deficit necessary to maintain the existing level of employment was 
higher in relation to aggregate income net of tax in the United 
States than in the United Kingdom, and this was due to the higher 
percentage of income saved in the first country. 

There is yet another aspect of table III to consider. It will be 
seen that the ratio of tax revenue available for financing public 
expenditure on goods and services was about the same for the two 
countries (17 and 16 per cent. respectively). This is important, 
because this ratio has some relevance to the level of employment. 
If, for instance, the ratio in the United States were not 17 per cent. 
of aggregate income net of tax, but, say, 10 per cent., this would 
make the employment problem more difficult. Indeed, with the 
same offsets to savings and the same percentage saved out of aggre- 
gate income net of tax, such income would be bound to be un- 
changed. However, the national product would then be not 117, 
but 110 per cent. of aggregate income, and thus employment would 
be correspondingly smaller. The fact that the percentages in 
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question are about the same means that this factor is not responsible 
for the difference in the employment situation of the two countries. 


* * 


The main difference in the structure of the national product in 
the United States and the United Kingdom is seen to be the higher 
percentage of income saved in the former country at the same 
level of employment. This percentage was substantially higher 
in the United States in 1940 than in the United Kingdom in 1938, 
although the level of employment was lower in relation to the 
available labour force. If employment were as high as in the United 
Kingdom, the discrepancy in the percentage of income saved would 
be even greater, since this percentage increases with the level of 
employment. Roughly speaking, the problem of employment is 
more difficult in the United States than in the United Kingdom 
because the percentage of income saved at the same degree of em- 
ployment of the available labour force is substantially higher; and 
because this percentage is not normally offset by a correspondingly 
higher ratio of private investment plus export surplus to incomes. 
This situation prevailed, as was shown above, in the pre-war years; 
it will be seen below, in the section relating to the post-transition 
period, that this discrepancy is likely to be even greater in that 
period. But before comparing the post-transition employment 
problem in the two countries, we shall discuss here the reasons for 
the higher ‘‘savings ratio’”’ in the United States. 

One reason for the discrepancy is certainly that the savings 
shown in the tables are the figures after deduction of death duties, 
which are higher in relation to aggregate income in the United 
Kingdom than in the United States. To obtain the amounts cur- 
rently saved, death duties must be added back. The ratio of current 
savings (i.e.,after the adding back of deathduties) toaggregate private 
income was about 13 per cent. in the United States in 1940 and 10 
per cent. in the United Kingdom in 1938, as compared with the 
12.5 per cent. and 8.2 per cent. for savings net of death duties shown 
in table III. There still remains, however, a substantial difference, 
which, as indicated above, would be even greater if the degree of 
employment of the available labour force were as high in the United 
States in 1940 as it was in the United Kingdom in 1938. 

Another possible reason for a higher savings ratio in the United 
States might be a divergence in the distribution of aggregate in- 
come net of tax as between wages, salaries, pensions, relief pay- 
ments, etc., on the one hand, and profits, interest, rent, etc., on the 
other. The percentage saved out of wages, salaries, etc., is lower 
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than that out of profits, interest, etc., both because a part of profits 
is saved by companies in the form of “undistributed profits’’ and 
because a greater percentage is usually saved out of high than out 
of medium and low incomes. Thus if the relative share of wages, 
salaries, etc., in aggregate income net of tax were lower in the 
United States than in the United Kingdom, this would explain, at 
least in part, the higher savings ratio in the first country. It appears, 
however, from the figures given below that such is not the case. 

The relative shares of wages, salaries, etc., in aggregate income 
should be calculated for our purpose as follows: wages, salaries, 
pensions, relief payments, etc., net of taxes except death duties, 
should be divided by aggregate income net of taxes except death 
duties (because the percentages of income currently saved that we 
analyse here are the ratios of savings before payment of death 
duties in relation to aggregate income net of all taxes except death 
duties). As, however, the taxes paid out of aggregate wages, salaries, 
etc., were relatively very small in both countries, the comparability 
will not be significantly affected if in both cases we calculate the 
ratio of wages, salaries, etc., before taxation to aggregate income 
net of taxes except death duties. We obtain 72 per cent. for the 
United States in 1940 and 69 per cent. for the United Kingdom in 
1938. Thus the relative share of wages and salaries in aggregate 
income appears to be somewhat higher in the first country than 
in the second. The figures require a correction, however, to be 
quite comparable, because the imputed value of income from 
houses used by the owners is excluded from income in the United 
States but included in the United Kingdom. The correction for 
this factor would make the American figure about equal to the 
British. We thus see that the higher savings ratio in the United 
States cannot be explained by a higher share of profits, etc., in 
aggregate income. This discussion accounts for only one aspect 
of the distribution of aggregate income. It is not at all impossible 
that the distribution of income in the United States, in spite of the 
approximate equality in the proportion of profits, etc., to the 
aggregate income net of tax, is such as to result in a higher savings 
ratio. Little that is positive can be said, however, on this subject, 
for lack of comparable statistics. 

One important point is to know what is the ratio of undistributed 
company profits to the aggregate income net of tax. Although the 
relevant British data are not quite comparable with the American, 
it may be shown that the difference between the respective per- 
centages calculated on a comparable basis cannot be great, and that 
therefore it is the difference between the percentage saved out of 
personal incomes that is responsible for the higher savings ratio 
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in the United States. Now, as mentioned above, we do not know 
enough about the comparative distribution of incomes to say 
whether this accounts at least partly for a higher savings ratio. 
What we do know, however, is that the real personal income per 
head is substantially higher in the United States than in the United 
Kingdom!, and this is likely to be a factor which makes for a higher 
percentage saved out of personal incomes. Even this statement, 
however, requires qualification. From the available statistics it 
seems that the savings out of lower incomes are very small in both 
countries. It is probably the fact that “the rich are richer’ in the 
United States than in the United Kingdom which accounts, at 
least partly, for the higher savings ratio in the former country. 


COMPARISON OF THE Post-TRANSITION SITUATION 


In order to compare the post-transition employment situation 
in the two countries, we shall give in tables IV to VI the relevant 
items of the national product estimated on the assumption of full 
utilisation of the anticipated labour force; in both cases, an unem- 
ployment of only about 3 per cent. is assumed. Working hours are 
assumed to be the same as before the war. 

For the United States, we use estimates by Arthur Smithies 
(variant B) of the national product and its components in 1950.” 
‘The assumptions of variant B with regard to the tax system are 
that the excess profits tax will be repealed; that present federal 
excise taxes will be reduced 50 per cent.; that income tax rates for 
companies and individuals will be established at 1941 levels; and 
that other tax rates will be left unchanged. The national product 
and its components are evaluated at 1943 prices. 

For the United Kingdom, the writer’s own estimates of the 
national product and its components in 1951 are used.* The under- 
lying assumptions with regard to foreign trade are that the terms 
of trade will be the same as in 1938 and that foreign trade in goods 
and services will be balanced. With regard to the tax system, it is 
assumed that the standard rate of income tax will be 8 shillings 
in the £ (approximately midway between the pre-war and the 





1 Taking as a basis, in the first place, the income net of tax per head in the 
United States in 1940 and in the United Kingdom in 1938; secondly, the relative 
purchasing power of the $ and the £ in the period 1925-1934 as given by Colin 
CLARK in The Conditions of Economic Progress (London, Macmillan & Co., 
1940), p. 40; and, thirdly, the subsequent changes in the cost-of-living indices — 
it can be calculated that the real income net of tax per head in the United States 
in 1940 was about one third higher than in the United Kingdom in 1938. 

j ? ARTHUR SMITHIES: “Forecasting Postwar Demand’’, in Econometrica, 
an. 1945. 

3M. Kaceckt: “Employment in the United Kingdom during and after the 
Transition Period’, in Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics, Vol. 6, No. 16 
and 17, Dec. 1944. 
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present rate); that the exemption limit and personal and family 
allowances will be increased proportionately to wage rates as 
compared with 1938, and that the percentage allowance for earned 
income and the ratio of reduced rate to standard rate will be re- 
stored to the 1938 level; that the surtax system will be such as to 
result in the same proportion between income tax and surtax 
yield as in 1938; and, finally, that aggregate indirect taxation will 
increase as compared with 1938 in the same proportion as the 
value of the national product.! 












TABLE IV. FORECAST OF NET NATIONAL PRODUCT IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1950 
($ thousand million at 1943 prices) 







Personal consumption 127 Personal consumption 127 
come 
Net private investment in Savings 25 
fixed and working capital 10 
2 Taxes available for 





Export surplus 2 
public expendi- 


ture on goods 
and services 










Public expenditure on goods 


and services 26 


39! 















Net national product 178! Net national product 178! 













Source: Arthur Smiruik&s, loc. cit. The concepts of the particular items are the same as in 
table I. 
1 These figures differ from those that follow directly from the source owing to the exclusion 
of interest on national debt paid to persons and firms. 









FORECAST OF NET NATIONAL PRODUCT IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM IN 1951 


(£ thousand million at 1938 prices) 






TABLE V. 





















Personal consumption 5.33 Personal consumption 5.33 
— 
Net private investment in : Savings 0.55 
fixed and working capital 0.40! 
Export surplus 0 Taxes available for 
public expendi- 
Public expenditure on goods ture on goods 
and services 1.22 and services 1.07 
Net national product 6.95! Net national product 6.95! 












Source: M. K a.eckx1, loc. cit. The concepts of the particular items are the same as in table II. 


1 These items differ from those given in the source because allowance has been made here 
for the fact that a part of investment, especially in housing, will be carried out by public au- 
thorities, and that thus private investment will be reduced and public expenditure on goods and 
services will be increased by an equal amount. 















_ 1 More precisely, home national product, i.e., national product minus net 
income from abroad (interest, dividends, etc.). 
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Both forecasts (like other estimates of this type) have been 
made in the following way. First, the future labour force is esti- 
mated and reasonable assumptions are made about the future 
productivity of labour. On this basis the value of the national 
product at a given price level may be roughly estimated. Next, 
on the basis of the assumed tax system, a rough estimate of the 
tax revenue may be made. Future transfer payments are esti- 
mated on the basis of existing or promised legislation. It is 
then possible to divide the national product into aggregate income 
net of tax and tax revenue available for financing public expenditure 
on goods and services.!. Next, on the basis of pre-war relations 
between savings and personal consumption, plausible assumptions 
are made as to how much will be saved and consumed out of aggre- 
gate income net of tax in the future. It is further roughly estimated 
what level of investment may be expected to take place continuously 
without causing over-capacity in the longer run.? Finally, the 
export surplus is assumed to be zero in the case of the United King- 
dom?, while for the United States a figure equal to a reasonable 
amount of foreign lending is adopted. In this way all elements 
necessary to analyse the structure of the national product in the 
same way as was done in tables I and II are available. The results 
are presented in tables IV and V 

We now express all items of tables IV and V as percentages of 
aggregate income net of tax (i.e., of the sum of personal consump- 
tion and savings) and thus obtain table VI, corresponding to table 
Ill. 


TABLE VI. FORECAST OF NET NATIONAL PRODUCT IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1950 AND IN THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 1951, 
EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES OF AGGREGATE INCOME 


U.S.A. U.K. U.S.A. U.K, 

Personal consumption 83.5 90.6 Personal 
Income } consumption 83.5 90.6 
Net private investment =100 

in fixed and working Savings 16.5 9.4 

capital 6.6 
Taxes available 
Export surplus i.2 for public ex- 
penditure on 
Public expenditure on goods and 

goods and services 25.8 20.8 services 17.2 + =18.2 








Net national product 4117.2 118.2 | Net national product 117.2 118.2 


1See above, p. 451. 

2? However, in the estimates for both countries allowance has been made for 
the arrears in residential building, which most likely will not have been made 
good by 1950. 

3 See above p. 459. 
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It will be seen that the comparative structure of the full-em- 
ployment national product in the two countries shows basically 
the same features as were apparent in our pre-war analysis. The 
percentage of private investment plus export surplus is a little 
higher in the United States than in the United Kingdom, but not 
much. The percentage of tax revenue available for public ex- 
penditure on goods and services is not very different either. On 
the other hand, the percentage saved out of income net of tax is 
again considerably higher in the United States, the difference 
being even much greater than that between the corresponding 
figures for the United States in 1940 and the United Kingdom in 
1938 (12.5 and 8.2 per cent. respectively). This increase in the 
divergence in question may be partly the result of the fact that the 
techniques applied in making the estimates are different; the 
prospective savings in the United Kingdom may very well have 
been under-estimated. It is, however, natural that the percentage 
of income saved at full employment should show a higher increase 
in the United States as compared with 1940 than in the 
United Kingdom as compared with 1938, and this for two 
reasons: 


(1) Unemployment was higher in relation to the available 
labour force in the United States in 1940 than in the United King- 
dom in 1938. If the degree of utilisation of the available 
labour in the first case had been as high as in the second, 
the percentage of income saved in the United States would 
even at that time have been greater than it actually was (see 
p. 457). 

(2) The increase in the productivity of labour, and consequently 
in real income per head, is anticipated to be considerably higher 
than in the United Kingdom, and this is another factor making for 
an increasing divergence between the American and the British 
savings ratios (see p. 459). 


It will be seen from table VI that the divergence between the 
savings ratios results in a much higher budget deficit at full em- 
ployment in the United States than in the United Kingdom. The 
difference between public expenditure on goods and services and 
the tax revenue available for such expenditure is 8.6. per cent. of 
the aggregate income net of tax in the former country, and only 
2.6 per cent. in the latter. It should be added that the budget 
deficit in the United Kingdom is due almost entirely to the expected 
participation of the public authorities in residential building. In the 
source we use, where this type of investment is included under the 
heading of private investment (because it is undertaken on a more 
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or less commercial basis), the budget of public authorities is approxi- 
mately balanced. 


We see thus that the solution of the problem of employment 
after the transition will require a much more unorthodox policy in 
public finance in the United States than in the United Kingdom. 
The latter country will certainly experience serious difficulties in 
the sphere of foreign trade, because it will have to increase its 
volume of exports considerably over the pre-war level in order to 
obtain means for paying for the necessary imports (mainly because 
of the loss of foreign investments). However, the financial problems 
involved in securing a national expenditure adequate to maintain 
full employment is likely to be of a much smaller order than in 
the United States. 

It is true that the budget deficit necessary for the maintenance of 
full employment in the United States may be diminished by a 
variety of factors. Working time may be reduced somewhat below 
40 hours per week; the system of taxation may be shaped in the 
future in such a way that it will redistribute income from the 
higher to the lower income groups to a greater extent than is done in 
the system assumed above, and thus will tend to increase personal 
consumption beyond the anticipated level; finally, a vigorous 
policy of foreign lending may provide a higher export surplus. But 
it seems unlikely that all these factors would enable the United 
States to maintain full employment after the transition period 
without a substantial budget deficit.' 

As long as the resulting rate of increase in the interest on public 
debt is not higher than the rate of increase in the national income, 
no rise in the “burden of the debt’”’ would take place; and there 
is no reason why a development of this type should be in any way 
harmful to the economy. If the budget deficit is so high that the 
burden of the debt does increase, the problem is more complicated 
but by no means insoluble.? A detailed discussion of this problem 
is clearly beyond the scope of this article. 





1 The “‘gap”’ cannot be filled by stimulation of private investment. For if 
investment is above the level at which productive capacity increases pari passu 
with the expansion of full-employment output that results from increasing popu- 
lation and higher productivity of labour, it creates over-capacity. This tends to 
depress investment in the longer run; and thus stimulation of private investment 
ebove a certain level will eventually prove a self-defeating measure. 

2See, for instance, M. KaALecki: ‘Three Ways to Full Employment”, in 
The Economics of Full Employment. Six Studies in Applied Economics prepared 
at the Oxford University Institute of Statistics (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1945), 
p. 45. 
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It should finally be added that a substantial budget deficit 
need not necessarily be associated with a very high level of public 
expenditure on goods and services; for the Government can in- 
crease its expenditure on transfers, such as old-age pensions, family 
allowances, etc. In our tables this will be reflected in a reduction 
of the item “taxes available for public expenditure on goods and 
services’ (because this item represents the total tax revenue minus 
transfers). If the transfers benefit mainly people with low incomes, 
any addition made to them will very largely be spent on consump- 
tion, and in this way the budget deficit will contribute to the in- 
crease in national expenditure without a rise in public expenditure 
on goods and services. 








Social Policy in China 


by 


T. K. Dyanc 


In the following article, the author, who is the Chief of the Chinese 
Bureau of Factory and Mining Inspection and who was seconded 
early in 1945 to the International Labour Office at Montreal as a tem- 
porary collaborator, gives a brief account of the principal trends of 
social policy in China as reflected in resolutions adopted by the Kuo- 
mingtang (the National People’s Party), in particular those of the 
Sixth Congress held in May last, as well as in statements made by 
Chinese leaders and in recent legislation. 


HE Sixth Kuomingtang National Congress adopted in Chung- 

king,on 17 May 1945, four statementsof policy dealing respectively 
with the growth and distribution of the population, the regulation 
of conditions of labour, agrarian reform, and the organisation of 
social security in China. While labour conditions and agrarian 
reform had been the subject of earlier although less detailed reso- 
lutions, this was the first time that the Kuomingtang defined its 
policy with regard to questions of population and social security. 
The four statements are of considerable importance in as much as 
they constitute the authoritative expression of the national social 
policy, in accordance with which administrative measures for post- 
war reconstruction will be designed. 


EARLIER PRONOUNCEMENTS ON SocraAL Po.Licy 


Before proceeding to present the essential features of the social 
policy laid down by the Kuomingtang, however, it may be observed 
that efforts have been made by that body since 1923 to give effect 
to the principle of providing special protection for the interests of 
agricultural and industrial workers. This is clearly borne out by 
the ‘‘Three People’s Principles’’ enunciated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
by many of his speeches, and by the Manifesto of the First Kuo- 
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mingtang National Congress, held in Canton in 1924. This Mani- 
festo affirmed that “‘it is the duty of the State to protect unemployed 
workers. Labour laws should be enacted for the amelioration of the 
workers’ livelihood. Efforts should be made to set up a system of 
old-age relief, child welfare, poor relief, and public instruction.’’! 

In the course of an address to a meeting of trade unionists in 
Canton on 1 May 1924, Dr. Sun observed: ‘‘Chinese workers must 
not only demand of the capitalists an increase in wages and the re- 
duction of hours of work; they must also deal with the all-important 
political problem. In order to resolve the political problem, they 
must follow the Three People’s Principles.’” He added that the 
workers should set up organisations of their own and ‘‘should parti- 
cipate in the movement for the abolition of extra-territorial rights 
... and for raising the political status of the country’”’. 

Speaking at a meeting of farmers in Canton on 23 August 1924, 
Dr. Sun pointed out that “the farmers constitute the bulk of the 
Chinese population. If they do not participate in the revolution, 
the revolution will have lost its solid foundation.’’ He urged the 
farmers to devote themselves wholeheartedly to the cause of the 
national revolution, and advocated the adoption of the maxim, ‘“‘all 
farmers shall have their own farms’’. 

In the course of another speech, which he made at Canton on 
7 August 1924, Dr. Sun said: 

Properly speaking, the farmers ought to till their own soil and be entitled to 
the produce. Nowadays, however, many of the farmers work for their landlords 
and the fruit of their toil is, for the most part, taken away from them. Such a 
situation has resulted in a problem of the first magnitude. We ought to use 
political and legal means to change that situation, lest the farmers should lose 
their means of livelihood.? 


In 1926 the Kuomingtang, at its Second National Congress, 
reiterated its proposal that labour laws should be enacted without 
further delay, and advocated the promotion of workers’ education 
and the formation of labour and agricultural organisations. 

At the time that these principles were first enunciated, however, 
although the Tsing Dynasty had been overthrown, the war lords 
were still in power, and it was not until 1927 that the National 
Government was established at Nanking. Since then the Govern- 
ment has paid considerable attention to the enactment of measures 





1Cf. Frank W. Prick (translator): San Min Chu I: The Three Principles of 
the People (Chungking, Ministry of Information, 1943); and Sun Yat-sen: The 
International Development of China (Chungking, China Publishing Company, 
1941). For a summary of San Min Chu I and important Kuomingtang docu- 
ments, see China Handbook (Chungking, Ministry of Information, 1943), Ch. II. 

2 Cf. CHEN Ta: The Labour Problem in China (in Chinese) (Shanghai, Com- 
mercial Press, 1929), in particular, the chapter on the labour movement. 
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designed to raise the standard of living of the people, among them, 
such measures as the Settlement of Labour Disputes Act, 1928, the 
Trade Disputes Act, 1929, the Factory Act, 1929, the Agricultural 
Unions Act, 1930, the Collective Agreements Act, 1930, the Mini- 
mum Wage Act, 1936; and every effort has been made to enforce 
this legislation. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the impact of the war on social 
organisation in China has been very considerable. The problems 
of poverty, malnutrition, insanitary conditions of life, and insuff- 
cient housing, among others, have been accentuated by such factors 
as the displacement of population consequent upon the migration 
of industries to the interior of the country and aerial bombardment, 
the wartime shortages and monetary inflation, and, above all, the 
devastation of large areas brought by the war. With the termina- 
tion of the war, not only do the various problems of relief, rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction claim attention, but also other, wider and 
no less important social issues, such as the provision of facilities for 
full employment, the improvement of labour standards, and the 
organisation of social security. It was with a view to the treatment 
of these questions that the Kuomingtang adopted the four state- 
ments of policy at its recent Congress. 


THE KUOMINGTANG DECLARATION OF POoLicy 


It is the present practice in China to refer major questions of 
policy to the Kuomingtang National Congress, which meets every 
three or four years, or to the Central Executive of the Kuomingtang, 
which is elected by the Congress and meets once a year, or to the 
Central Standing Committee of the Kuomingtang, which meets 
weekly. Questions of less importance may, however, be decided by 
the Executive Yuan or by the Ministries concerned. When a deci- 
sion relating to policy has thus been taken, a Bill to give it effect is 
prepared by the competent Ministry and submitted either to the 
Legislative Yuan or to the Executive Yuan for approval. (Laws are 
enacted only by the Legislative Yuan, but administrative regula- 
tions may be adopted by the Ministry concerned with the approval 
of the Executive Yuan.) The Executive Yuan also undertakes an 
annual investigation into the administration of the laws. Such in- 
vestigations are, moreover, made by the Party and Political Work 
Preservation Committee, established in 1941 for the special purpose 
of ensuring the proper working of political and administrative or- 
ganisations. It will thus be seen that the statements of policy 
adopted by the Kuomingtang National Congress have not only 
received detailed and careful consideration but form the most 
authoritative pronouncement on the matters they deal with. 
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The statements of policy approved by the Sixth Kuomingtang 
Congress were prepared in draft by the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
Since the transfer of the Ministry in 1940 from the Central Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Kuomingtang to the Executive Yuan, the 
formulation of a national social policy has been one of the principal 
tasks of the Ministry. In 1941 the Social Administrative Planning 
Board of the Ministry set up several committees, consisting of 
experts, university professors and high officials, to study the prob- 
lems relating to conditions of employment, farmers’ conditions, 
population, and child welfare, and to make recommendations for 
administrative action. As regards labour policy, the proposals made 
by the committee were scrutinised by the Ministry and subsequently 
submitted to the First National Social Administration Conference, 
held at Chungking in 1942!', for further consideration. The four 
statements are summarised below. 


Population Policy 


The statement on population policy envisages the adoption of a 
number of measures calculated to increase the population, while en- 
suring at the same time that satisfactory standards of health and 
development are maintained. The following are among the steps to 
be taken: the provision of facilities for the improvement of public 
health; the introduction of compulsory medical examination before 
marriage, and of measures to prevent the reproduction of the unfit; 
the dissemination of information on pre-natal care, nursing, sex 
matters, and birth control; the prohibition of polygamy and the 
prevention of desertion of the family; the prohibition of such prac- 
tices as infanticide, concubinage, mui-tsait (a system of domestic 
service, which is, in effect, the pledging of the labour of girls and 
is frequently accompanied by abuses), and prostitution; the adop- 
tion of measures for maternity protection and the promotion of 
child welfare; the prohibition of child marriage (the minimum age 
for marriage to be fixed at twenty years for boys and eighteen years 
for girls); the encouragement of family life, and the establishment 
of institutions for social work with trained workers to advise on 
matrimonial and domestic problems; the betterment of social en- 
vironment in rural as well as urban areas and the improvement of 
the nutrition of the population; the recognition of the equality of 
the sexes; the distribution of the population in different areas with 
due regard to the sex ratio and the opportunities for employment and 
development in each area; the regulation of the labour supply by 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, pp. 622-624; 
No. 6, June 1943, pp. 758-760. 
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the adoption of such measures as the establishment of employment 
offices and technical training centres and the absorption into in- 
dustry of the surplus population in rural areas; the planned develop- 
ment of backward frontier areas and the gradual integration of such 
areas in the national economy; and the improvement of the standard 
of living generally. 


Labour Policy 


Labour policy, according to the statement adopted by the 
Kuomingtang National Congress, is based on the twin principles of 
the sovereignty of the people and international co-operation, and 
must aim at the development of the organisation of labour, the 
adoption of measures designed to enhance the status of labour and 
ameliorate the conditions of life of the workers, the promotion of 
co-operation between management and labour, the better organisa- 
tion of labour supply, the increase of productivity, and the reinforce- 
ment of international labour relations for the organisation of social 
security on a broad basis. With these ends in view the Congress 
called upon the Ministry of Social Affairs to draft proposals for re- 
inforcing and extending existing legislation or preparing new legis- 
lation in accordance with the principles set forth below, and urged 
that effect should be given to such proposals without delay. 

With regard to labour relations, the principles enunciated in the 
statement are as follows: all workers, with the exception of those 
employed in munitions factories or those occupying supervisory or 
managerial posts, to be encouraged to form their own trade organi- 
sation; trade unions to be free to combine to form national federa- 
tions and to engage in collective bargaining or in negotiations for 
the settlement of industrial disputes; the system of contract labour, 
which consists in leaving the regulation of conditions of work to the 
contractor, instead of the main employer himself dealing with the 
individual worker in respect of such matters as the determination 
of wages and hours of work, to be abolished. 

The greater part of the statement relates to the improvement of 
labour conditions in industry. Thus minimum rates of wages for the 
different trades should be fixed, and there must be no sex discrimi- 
nation in the payment of wages; the hours of work should be 
limited to eight a day and forty-eight a week; a weekly rest of 
twenty-four consecutive hours and annual holidays with pay should 
be provided; the employment of women and child workers at night 
or in hazardous occupations or occupations requiring considerable 
muscular effort, such as the lifting of heavy weights, should be pro- 
hibited, and women workers should be granted maternity leave and 
free medical assistance at the time of childbirth. Further, measures 
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must be taken for the proper enforcement! of the Factory and 
Mines Acts, including, in particular, the sanitary provisions. Em- 
ployers should be required to provide the necessary facilities for 
the promotion of the workers’ welfare, such as the institution of 
suitable hostels, the distribution of nourishing food, the establish- 
ment of recreational facilities, co-operative and other self-help 
societies, and nurseries for the workers’ children. Profit-sharing, 
the distribution of bonus among the workers, and the partnership 
of workers with employers by the acquisition of shares in the under- 
takings in which they are employed are to be encouraged. Measures 
should be taken to promote the education of the workers and im- 
prove their efficiency; and employers should be required to provide 
general education to their apprentices and young workers, in addi- 
tion to technical training; production standards should be deter- 
mined from time to time, and ‘‘work contests” as well as other com- 
petitive tests should be organised in order to stimulate the workers’ 
capacity for invention. The Government is called upon to build up a 
system of social insurance, including the provision of benefits 
during sickness and compensation for employment injury, for the 
workers, and to organise employment by the provision of voca- 
tional guidance and placing services and other similar action. 

The statement also recommends the provision. of facilities to 
the workers to enable them to take part in public affairs and exer- 
cise their rights as voters in elections to the People’s Political Coun- 
cil, the National Assembly, and other bodies. 

Finally, the statement urges the Government to participate in 
the activities of the International Labour Organisation and to 
promote the establishment of satisfactory international labour rela- 
tions with a view to the building up of a system of social security 
on an international basis. 


Agrarian Policy 


Proposals for agrarian reform? have been an essential feature of 
the programme of the Kuomingtang Party since it was founded 


1Cf. T. K. Dyano: “Factory Inspection in China”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, pp. 284-299. 

? For information on agrarian problems in China, see R. H. TAwNery: Land 
and Labour in China (London, George Allen and Unwin, new edition, 1945); 
D. H. Lamb JEFFERSON: Development of the Agrarian Movement and Agrarian 
Legislation in China, 1912-1930 (Peiping, Department of Sociology and Social 
Work, Yenching University, 1931); Agrarian China. Selected source materials 
from Chinese authors, compiled and translated by the Research Staff of the 
Secretariat, INSTITUTE OF PAcIFIC RELATIONS, with an introduction by Richard 
H. Tawney (London, George Allen and Unwin, 1939); Guenther Stern: ‘Free 
China’s Agricultural Progress’’, in Pacific Affairs (New York), Sept. 1939; and 
Frank W. Price: ‘‘The War and Rural Reconstruction”’, in China at War (Chung- 
king), Mar. 1944. 
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fifty years ago. The main theme of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s third prin- 
ciple of the well-known Three People’s Principles is the improve- 
ment of the agrarian situation by such measures as dividing the 
land equally among the farmers and enabling those who till the soil 
to own their land. This principle has never been lost sight of by the 
National Government throughout the long years of the war, and 
large grants, in the form of loans, have been provided annually by 
Government banks to agricultural organisations and rural co- 
operative societies for the acquisition of land by the farmers, as well 
as for the purchase of fertilisers, seed and implements, or for the 
execution of irrigation and water conservancy projects. Such 
assistance has for its object the enhancement of agricultural pro- 
duction, and it is hardly necessary to add that a great deal of work 
remains to be done in this direction. The hope of reducing the 
chronic poverty, and of raising the standard of living, of the Chinese 
peasantry lies mainly in agrarian reform. 

The policy statement adopted by the Kuomingtang National 
Congress envisages the development of agricultural organisation, 
the reform of land laws, and the promotion of the farmers’ welfare. 
Accordingly, the following measures are proposed: rural develop- 
ment through the activities of agricultural unions', the formation 
of which should be encouraged by the Government; the consolida- 
tion of the rural economy by eliminating corrupt practices and 
encouraging the farming population to exercise its democratic 
rights to elect representatives to public bodies, to propose ameliora- 
tive measures and to prevent the pursuance of a policy inimical to 
its interests; the establishment of primary, secondary, and higher 
educational institutions in rural areas in order to enable them to 
produce the necessary leadership for social and cultural advance- 
ment; the breaking up of the larger estates and the distribution of 
the land among the people; the determination of the land rent; the 
bringing under Government control of the use, lease, division, 
transfer or inheritance of the land, with a view to the transformation 
of the character of the rural economy; the provision of the necessary 
protection to tenant farmers; the reform and reorganisation of the 
land revenue system; the prohibition of money lending at usurious 
rates of interest; the extension of co-operative credit societies, the 
improvement of the machinery for the grant of agricultural loans, 
and the determination (in relation to prices of manufactured goods) 
and stabilisation of agricultural prices; the establishment of Govern- 
ment farms, the formation of collective co-operative farms, and the 


! According to a report presented by Mr. Ku Cheng-kang, Minister of Social 
Affairs, to the Fourth Session of the People’s Political Council, held in July 1945, 
the total membership of agricultural unions in China was 2,921,831 at the end of 
Mar. 1945 (Contemporary China, New York, Vol. V, No. 6, 6 Aug. 1945). 
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gradual mechanisation of agriculture; the introduction of a system 
of voluntary labour service! for the execution of soil protection, 
water conservancy and other agricultural projects; the establish- 
ment of rural public health services; the provision of social assis- 
tance (poor relief, relief for the aged, promotion of child welfare) ; 
the improvement of the nutrition of the rural population; and the 
establishment of mutual benefit societies in rural communities and 
the provision of facilities for their recreational activities. 


Organisation of Social Security 


The statement on the organisation of social security lays down 
an order of priority in accordance with which measures are to be 
taken for the safeguarding of the interests of the persons concerned. 
The highest priority is to be accorded to demobilised service men 
and junior officers; and next, the needs of peasants with holdings of 
their own and tenant farmers, workers formerly employed in war 
industries and transport workers, and civil servants, in that order, 
are to be taken into account. The execution of large public works 
projects for the purpose of stimulating general economic activity 
and providing opportunities for employment is particularly em- 
phasised. The importance of the proper co-ordination of the tech- 
nical training and placing services with the proposed public works 
schemes is likewise stressed. 

The institution is envisaged of one or more schemes of social 
insurance (to cover the following risks: accident, old age, disability, 
and death; sickness and maternity; unemployment), with contri- 
butions from the employers and workers (from employers alone in 
the case of accident insurance), and also subsidies, where necessary, 
from the Government, and with benefits at rates fixed with reference 
to the contributions paid. Social insurance is to be supplemented 
by enlarged social assistance in accordance with the Social Relief 
Act.2, The making of contributions in cash or in kind by private 





1 The National Voluntary Labour Service Act, promulgated by the National 
Government on 16 Nov. 1943, required all men between the ages of 18 and 30 
ears to do work of national importance for 10 to 20 days (80 to 160 working 
 amarnth annually. The Minister of Social Affairs, in his report to the Fourth 
Session of the People’s Political Council, stated that 29,089,988 persons were 
enrolled, under the Act, for work on the construction of airports, highways, etc., 
during the year ended 31 Mar. 1945, and that the total number of hours worked 
were 134,067,962 (Contemporary China, loc. cit.). 

? For a summary of the main provisions of the Act, which was promulgated 
by the National Government on 29 Sept. 1943, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 392. According to the report of the Minister of 
Social Affairs to the Fourth Session of the People’s Political Council, there were, 
in Mar. 1945, 1,781 relief organisations in China, the large majority of which 
were local, provincial, or central Government institutions, and included among 
these organisations were 603 orphanages (most of them conducted by public 
authorities) with a total of 219,274 children (Contemporary China, loc. cit.). 
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individuals and voluntary associations for the provision of social 
assistance is welcomed. Particular attention is called to the urgency 
of providing such assistance to persons who have been deprived of 
gainful employment as a result of natural calamities or other un- 
foreseen circumstances. Social assistance is to take one or more of 
the following forms: medical relief; the institution of relief works; 
the remission or reduction of taxation; the grant of loans in cash or in 
kind ; and institutional care. Lastly, the Kuomingtang National Con- 
gress urged that the expenditure on social security should be shown 
separately in the annual budget estimates of the Government, and 
that the necessary revenue should be derived from death duties, 
the ‘“‘war indemnity fund”, and international organisations for 
relief and rehabilitation. 


* * * 


The adoption of the statements briefly analysed above marks 
an important step in the evolution of the social policy of the Kuo- 
mingtang National Congress. These statements are far more de- 
tailed than the similar resolutions adopted in 1924 and 1926, which 
were confined to approval of the enactment of protective labour 
legislation, the development of the organisation of agricultural and 
industrial labour unions, and the promotion of workers’ education. 
It may, moreover, be pointed out that the statements are not merely 
an expression of vague aspirations, but are intended to be a directive 
to official action to regulate social conditions. 

Some reference has been made above to the nature of the labour 
legislation in force in the country. To that enumeration the follow- 
ing measures, which were taken during the war, may be added: 
Wage Stabilisation Regulations, 1941; Regulations relating to the 
Suspension and Resumption of Work and the Payment of Wages 
in Factories during Air Raids, 1941; the Agricultural Labour 
Unions (Amendment) Act, 1943; the Labour Unions (Amendment) 
Act, 1943; the Social Relief Act, 1943; Regulations relating to the 
Administration of the Workers’ Welfare Fund, 1943; Regulations 
relating to the Working of Co-operative Banks, 1943; the National 
Voluntary Labour Act, 1943; Regulations relating to the Control 
of the Employment of Skilled Workers in Wartime, 1943; and 
Regulations relating to the Control of Employment and Dismissal 
of Workers in Factories and Mines in Wartime, 1943.! 

The titles of these measures are a sufficient indication of the un- 
ceasing attention given by the National Government to the regula- 


1 Short notes on most of these measures have previously been published in 
these pages, but as a picture of the situation as a whole may be of interest to 
— readers, a summary of the more important is given in an appendix to this 
article. 
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tion of labour conditions even during wartime, when it had to con- 
tend with difficulties of unprecedented magnitude. Together with 
other measures which have already been taken or are at various 
stages of consideration, and with the proposals for action in new 
fields, such as nutrition, public health services, migration of popu- 
lation, compulsory education, vocational guidance, social insurance, 
etc., they constitute the embodiment of a national social policy 
which, it may be remarked, is in close conformity with the objectives 
of the International Labour Organisation incorporated in the state- 
ment of policy that was adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference at its 26th Session and that has since come to be known as 
the Declaration of Philadelphia. Nowhere is the importance of action 
to promote the physical and spiritual well-being of all human 
beings in conditions of freedom, and the consequent need for inter- 
national co-operation, better appreciated than in China, as will be 
seen from the latest statements on social policy adopted by the 
Kuomingtang National Congress, as well as from the Three People’s 
Principles enunciated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, which are at the basis 
of the Chinese society that is gradually emerging out of the chaos 
of war and unsettlement. 


Appendix 


WARTIME LABOUR LEGISLATION IN CHINA 


During the decade following the establishment of the National 
Government in Nanking in 1927, various efforts were made to build 
up a code of modern industrial legislation in China and the Central 
Bureau of Factory Inspection was established. The work was in- 
terrupted by the serious dislocation caused by the outbreak of 
Sino-Japanese hostilities in July 1937. Not until 1940 when the 
Ministry of Social Affairs was brought under the control of the 
Executive Yuan was it possible again to take up the programme of 
labour legislation, although in the intervening months regulations 
prohibiting strikes and lockouts and laying down the conditions to 
which the trade unions as well as other public bodies should con- 
form during the emergency were issued. 

Soon after the Ministry of Social Affairs came under the control 
of the Executive Yuan, two separate sections ‘were established in 
the Ministry to deal with the organisation of labour and the pro- 
motion of labour welfare, and factory inspection was resumed. In 
1941 the committee set up by the Ministry to consider labour 
policy! made a number of recommendations, on the basis of which 
various measures for the regulation of labour conditions in wartime 
were adopted. 





1 See above, p. 468. 
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Trade Union Legislation 


Trade union legislation aimed at making trade union organisa- 
tion comprehensive by bringing all workers within its scope and 
entrusting trade unions with definite responsibilities in the organi- 
sation of production for the war effort. The trade unions were, 
accordingly, brought under Government control, membership of 
the appropriate union was made compulsory for each worker, and 
among the functions assigned to the trade unions were the provi- 
sion of facilities for the technical training of the workers and the 
promotion of labour welfare. 

The Central Executive Committee of the Kuomingtang, which 
had adopted in June 1939 provisional measures for the organisation 
of trade unions of workers engaged in road building, in March 1940 
introduced another measure, concerning the establishment of a 
federation of workers in different occupations. In October 1940 the 
Executive Yuan adopted two measures, one requiring each worker 
to join a trade union and prohibiting the withdrawal of membership 
during the emergency, and the other concerning the conditions of 
appointment of secretaries of craft unions. 

The next step consisted of the adoption in 1941 by the Executive 
Yuan of regulations for the control of trade unions during the emer- 
gency. These measures required the competent authorities to ensure 
that unorganised workers were organised without delay, and speci- 
fied the time for the completion of such organisation. All skilled 
workers were required to join their respective trade organisations. 
The unions were required to assist the Government in the enforce- 
ment of measures for the stabilisation of wages, the recruitment of 
workers for the national labour service, the improvement of pro- 
duction by the introduction of new techniques and the reduction 
of waste, and the promotion of the war effort generally. In June 
1941 the Ministry of Social Affairs adopted measures (which were 
amended in 1944) for the establishment of model unions. 

The Government issued an Order in February 1942 laying down 
the conditions to which all public bodies, including the trade unions, 
should conform during the emergency. In June of the same year 
the Ministry of Social Affairs issued regulations applicable to the 
trade unions in particular, in conformity with that Order, and in 
December the National General Mobilisation Council adopted 
detailed measures for the control of trade unions. 

In November 1943 the National Government approved an 
amendment to the Trade Union Act, submitted to the Executive 
Yuan for consideration earlier in the year. The amendment pro- 
vided increased facilities for the organisation of trade unions by 
reducing the minimum number of members required for the for- 
mation of a local industrial union from 100 to 50 and for a craft 
union from 50 to 30, made it compulsory for the worker to join a 
trade union, and placed various restrictions on the withdrawal of 
membership. More effective control over labour through trade 
unions was also provided for in order to meet wartime requirements. 
Strikes were prohibited during the emergency and, in accordance 
with the Government’s labour policy, the trade unions were re- 
quired to promote labour welfare as part of their normal activities. 
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In December of the same year, the Ministry of Social Affairs adopted 
measures for the training of persons for the posts of officers of public 
bodies such as trade unions. Rules for the enforcement of the 
amended Trade Union Act were issued by the Executive Yuan in 


1944. 
Regulation of Industrial Relations 


The policy of the Government in respect of industrial relations 
was to prevent industrial strife and provide suitable machinery for 
the settlement of industrial disputes. Agricultural, industrial, 
mining, and commercial undertakings were brought under control, 
and strikes and sabotage in these branches of economic activity 
were prohibited during the emergency by regulations issued by 
the National Government in October 1938. Acts detrimental to 
production, such as strikes and lockouts and sabotage, were also 
prohibited by measures adopted in March 1942 in accordance with 
the National General Mobilisation Act. In May 1943 the Labour 
Disputes Act was further amended. The amendment prohibited 
strikes and lockouts in private undertakings during the emergency. 
It also provided for the determination by the Government of con- 
ditions of employment in undertakings owned by the State, and 
prohibited the resort to strikes and lockouts in such undertakings. 
As a consequence of the adoption of this measure, in September 
1943 the Ministry of Social Affairs issued regulations for the ap- 
pointment of arbitrators for the settlement of industrial disputes. 


Wage Regulation 


The Government’s wage policy, which was designed to check 
inflation, had to be closely co-ordinated with measures for the con- 
trol of prices. No steps were taken to regulate wages in the early 
days of the war. There was a steady rise in wages, particularly 
after 1940, as a result of a rise in prices and of labour shortage, 
and measures for the stabilisation of wages were adopted in 1941. 
In January of that year the Executive Yuan issued an Order pro- 
viding for the adjustment of wages to fluctuations in prices in each 
locality, requiring employers to conform to the wage scales laid 
down and prohibiting them from increasing the workers’ earnings 
by such devices as the payment of special allowances, and bringing 
employment under control in order to prevent the discharge or 
engagement of workers without the approval of the competent 
authorities. Provision was also made for the payment of wages 
during air raids; when work was interrupted piece workers were to 
be paid on the basis of the work they had accomplished on the 
previous day, and if work could not be resumed for a prolonged 
period owing to damage to the factory, the payment to be made 
to the workers was to be determined in accordance with the finan- 
cial resources cf the factory. Administrative action in conformity 
with these requirements was taken in the spring of 1941. 

As a consequence of measures taken in December 1942 for the 
reinforcement of price control, the Ministry of Social Affairs issued 
supplementary regulations relating to wage stabilisation. These 
regulations provided for the establishment of a committee for each 
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locality, consisting of representatives of the local government, the 
chamber of commerce, the trade unions, and other public bodies 
concerned, for the determination of wage rates. The regulations, 
which prohibited the payment of higher rates of wages than those 
current on 30 November 1942 and provided for the standardisation 
of wage scales, were to be enforced in all areas in which price con- 
trol measures were in force. 


Organisation of Social Services 


Steady progress has been made in regard to the organisation of 
social services since the Ministry of Social Affairs was brought under 
the control of the Executive Yuan. The activities of private em- 
ployment offices were brought under control, provision was made 
for systematic action for the promotion of workers’ welfare, and 
attention was also given to the preparation of social insurance legis- 
lation. Provisional measures for the regulation of private employ- 
ment agencies were adopted in 1942, and regulations relating to 
the registration of private employment offices were also issued in 
the same year. 

By regulations issued in January 1943 a workers’ welfare fund 
was required to be established in all factories, Government-owned 
as well as private. The fund is made up of the following contribu- 
tions: from the employers: 0.02 per cent. of the capital outlay, 
0.04 per cent. of the wages bill (wages properly so-called as well as 
allowances, or in other words, the workers’ total earnings), 5-10 per 
cent. of the profits at the end of each fiscal year, and 20-40 per cent. 
of the proceeds of scrap metal sold (many undertakings were 
removed during the war from the coastal districts to the interior, 
and these undertakings sold scrap metal which they could not 
use and which brought good prices on account of the existing short- 
age of supplies); from the workers: 0.5 per cent. of the monthly 
earnings of each worker. 

As to workers working on their own account, the trade unions 
to which they belonged were required to set aside 30 per cent. of 
the membership fee for the welfare fund, and this amount might 
be supplemented by subsidies received from the competent authori- 
ties in response to applications made to them. 

Rules for the administration of the workers’ welfare funds were 
also issued in 1943, and in the same year measures for the provision 
of relief to workers whose belongings had been damaged or de- 
stroyed by air raids, for the protection of the health of the workers, 
and for the provision of vocational training facilities for them were 
adopted by the Ministry of Social Affairs in conjunction with other 
Ministries concerned. Provision was also made in 1943 for the 
grant of awards for meritorious conduct to workers employed in 
private factories, the promotion of co-operative organisation among 
the workers, and the provision of facilities by employment offices 
for vocational training for unemployed workers; and in the follow- 
ing year measures were taken to promote thrift on the part of the 
workers. In addition to these measures, during the war years the 
Ministry of Social Affairs prepared health and accident insurance 
legislation for submission to the Legislative Yuan. 
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Organisation of Labour Supply 


The needs of the war led to the mobilisation of manpower, more 
particularly of skilled workers, in China as elsewhere, and the 
measures taken for this purpose were an essential feature of the 
wartime labour legislation. In March 1942 the Ministry of Social 
Affairs adopted measures with a view to preparing a survey of the 
labour supply requirements of industrial, mining and other under- 
takings, and in the following month the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs issued regulations requiring skilled workers to register with 
the local committees set up for that purpose and prohibiting the 
employment of skilled workers without the approval of these com- 
mittees. In May 1942 the National General Mobilisation Act was 
passed and it empowered the Government to regulate the labour 
supply by bringing under its control such matters as the engage- 
ment and discharge of the workers and the allotment of the number 
of workers for the different undertakings. In July of the same year 
the Ministry of Social Affairs issued regulations for the investiga- 
tion by the Labour Bureau of the qualifications of technical per- 
sonnel; in September the National General Mobilisation Council 
approved a programme of manpower mobilisation providing for 
the establishment of stations or offices for the registration by the 
Labour Bureau of technical personnel; and in December the 
National Government adopted special measures for the proper dis- 
tribution of labour supply in Chungking. 

In April 1943 the Executive Yuan adopted measures for the 
control of employment in factories and mines, designed to prevent 
unnecessary labour turnover and labour “‘poaching’’, and in July 
the National Government issued regulations relating to the em- 
ployment of technical personnel and skilled workers in wartime. 

The Labour Service Act, which was adopted by the National 
Government in November 1943, required of every male citizen from 
18 to 30 years of age to work for ten days each year for national 
service on such work as road building and the construction of irriga- 
tion works or other public works. Detailed rules for the enforce- 
ment of the Act were prepared by the Labour Bureau and issued 
by the Executive Yuan in April 1944, and in September measures 
for the employment of teachers and students on national labour 
service and for the supervision of the national labour service organi- 
sation were adopted by the Ministry of Social Affairs. 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Inter-American Conference 
on Social Security 


Second Session of the Permanent Committee 


In a recent article in the Review the then Acting Chairman of the 
Inter-American Committee on Social Security — a body which was 
set up by the first Inter-American Conference on Social Security at 
Santiago de Chile in 1942', and which includes a tripartite delegation 
from the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, and the 
Director of the Office, among its members — gave an account of the 
progress made in social security measures in the various countries of 
the American continent in 1944.2. That article had been written pri- 
marily for the second meeting of the Committee, which was held shortly 
thereafter in Mexico City, in July 1945. Besides adopting standing 
orders and appointing its officers, the Committee also fixed the agenda 
for the Second Inter-American Conference, the date and place of which 
will be decided by the newly appointed Executive Body. A summary 
of the proceedings of the session of the Committee is presented below. 


The second session of the Permanent Inter-American Com- 
mittee on Social Security was held in Mexico City from 23 to 28 
July 1945. Nine sittings were held, at which the Committee con- 
sidered and reached decisions concerning the nine items on the 
agenda submitted for its consideration. This session may be de- 
scribed as in effect the constituent meeting of the Committee, since 
the first session — held immediately after the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Social Security at Santiago de Chile in 1942, which set 
up the Committee as one of its agencies — was of a provisional 
character. 

Nineteen countries were represented at the session. The follow- 
ing headed their respective delegations: Mr. German Monroy 
Block, Bolivian Minister of Labour; Mr. Guillermo Padilla Castro, 
Assistant Manager of the Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund; Mr. 
Benjamin Carrién, President of the National Insurance Institution 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, pp. 661-691: 
“ “A New Structure of Social Security’: The Work of the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Social Security at Santiago de Chile’’. 

* Idem, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, pp. 699-721: ‘‘The Progress of Social Secu- 
rity in the Americas in 1944”, by Arthur J. ALTMEYER. 
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of Ecuador; Mr. Ignacio Garcia Téllez, Director-General of the 
Mexican Social Insurance Institution; Mr. Lorenzo Guerrero, Nica- 
raguan Minister of Education; Mr. Juan Pastor Paredes, Manager 
of the Social Insurance Fund of Panama; Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Chairman of the United States Social Security Board; Dr. Amadeo 
Almada, President of the Uruguayan Superannuation and Pensions 
Institution; Dr. Carlos R. Desmaras, Secretary-General of the 
Argentinian National Insurance Institution; Dr. Fioravanti A. di 
Piero, Medical Adviser of the National Labour Council, Brazilian Mi- 
nistry of Labour; Dr. Edgardo Rebagliati, Technical Adviser to the 
National Social Insurance Fund of Peru; Mr. José Rolz Bennett, 
special delegate from Guatemala; Mr. Hugh L. Keenleyside, Cana- 
dian Ambassador to Mexico; Mr. Jorge Zalamea, Colombian Am- 
bassador to Mexico; Mr. Juan Manuel Alvarez, Paraguayan Am- 
bassador to Mexico; Mr. Oscar Pacheco, Counsellor to the Embassy 
of the Dominican Republic in Mexico; Mr. Napoleén Viera, Am- 
bassador of Salvador to Mexico; Mr. Carlos Moller, Civil Attaché to 
the Venezuelan Embassy in Mexico; and Mr. Luis Enrique Délano, 
Chilean Consul in Mexico. 

The delegations also included the following: Mr. Jaime Eguino, 
Secretary-General of the Workers’ Insurance and Savings Fund of 
Bolivia; Dr. Luthero Sarmanho Vargas, Brazil; Mr. C. C. Eberts, 
General Secretary of the Canadian Embassy in Mexico; Dr. Fernando 
A. Iglesias, Legal Adviser to the Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund; 
Mr. Leonardo Henriquez, Secretary of the Embassy of the Domi- 
nican Republic in Mexico; Dr. César Meza of Guatemala; Mr. 
Miguel Garcia Cruz, Secretary-General of the Mexican Social 
Insurance Institution; Mr. Marcelo Jover and Mr. Ignacio Porto- 
carrero of the Nicaraguan Embassy in Mexico; Mr. Ratl T. Quin- 
tero, Panama; Dr. Antonio Tori, former Secretary-General of the 
Peruvian Social Insurance Fund; Mr. José A. Rodriguez, Secretary 
to the Embassy of Salvador in Mexico; Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of Research and Statistics of the 
United States Social Security Board; and Mr. Guillermo Tejerias, 
Inspector of the Uruguayan Superannuation and Pensions Insti- 
tution. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office was re- 
presented by Mr. Philon of the Government group, Mr. Fernando 
Yllanes Ramos of the employers’ group, and Mr. Robert J. Watt 
of the workers’ group; Mr. Jef Rens, Assistant Director of the 
International Labour Office, represented the Acting Director of the 
Office. Dr. Pedro de Alba, Assistant Director of the Pan American 
Union, represented his organisation, and Mr. Joseph S. Spoto, 
Director of the Caribbean Section of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, attended on behalf of the Director of the Bureau. Dr. 
Alejandro Flores Zorrilla of the International Labour Office acted 
as Secretary-General of the Committee. 

The work of the Committee was facilitated by a special organi- 
sing committee, which the Mexican Government had appointed 
under the chairmanship of the Secretary-General of the Mexican 
Social Insurance Institution; it was composed of representatives of 
that body and of the Mexican Secretariats of Foreign Affairs, 
Labour, and Health. 
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OPENING ADDRESSES 


The formal inaugural session was thrown open to the public and 
was held in the Honour Hall of the Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico 
City. It was attended by the President of the Mexican Republic, 
various Secretaries of State, and representatives of employers’ and 
workers’ organisations and scientific associations, and brought 
together some 5,000 persons. 


The Chairman of the Committee 


The session was opened by the Chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, who thanked the Mexican authorities for 
the generous hospitality which they had shown in inviting the Com- 
mittee to hold its meeting in Mexico. He congratulated the Govern- 
ment and the workers’ and employers’ representatives of Mexico 
on the great interest they were taking in social insurance. He then 
outlined social insurance developments on the American continent 
during the last few years, and dealt with the responsibility of the 
Permanent Inter-American Committee on Social Security for 
setting up and improving insurance systems, and with the tasks 
which had been entrusted to it in 1942 by the Inter-American Con- 
ference of Santiago and by the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, held at the beginning of 1945.1. Mr. 
Altmeyer, in conclusion, welcomed the President of Mexico to the 
inaugural meeting of the Committee and declared the session open. 


The President of the Mexican Republic 


General Manuel Avila Camacho, President of the Mexican 
Republic, stated in his address that the task of the United Nations 
had not been completed with the defeat of the enemy armies, and 
that peace could be made universal and lasting only if a world were 
built in which men no longer lived to conquer other men and to 
exploit their labour, but to help and encourage one another and 
provide mutual aid in the hope that by so doing they would find the 
salvation of all. The President added that in order to guarantee 
the enjoyment of true freedom, not overcast by the shadows of 
ignorance, disease, and want or fettered by the fear of the future, 
collective political security had to be consolidated on the basis of 
far-reaching social security. Social security should be a right granted 
to all regardless of race, sex, age, nationality or religion, and it 
should provide benefits for wage earners, women and children, 
mothers and widows, in short, for all classes of society. The Presi- 
dent declared that the fact that the Inter-American Committee was 
meeting in Mexico, under the auspices of the International Labour 
Office and in accordance with the principles reaffirmed at the inter- 
national meetings of Chapultepec and San Francisco, was a source 
of deep and sincere satisfaction to his Government. He concluded 
his address by saying that the interest of Mexicans was not con- 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, pp. 564-588: 
— Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace”, by R. Paula 
OPES. 
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fined to the possibility of improving social insurance in their own 
country alone, but that they hoped the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee would help to promote and perfect insurance systems in the 
whole hemisphere, and that the Committee’s work would make it 
possible in America to lay the foundations of a new life, based on 
continental solidarity and secure against all fear of exploitation, 
attacks by selfish interests, and injustice. 














Speaker for the Delegations 


Mr. German Monroy Block, Bolivian Minister of Labour, re- 
sponded to the President’s address on behalf of the various delega- 
tions. He thanked General Avila Camacho for his remarks and said 
that it was clear that Mexico, by the social measures it had under- 
taken, had become one of the most progressive countries of the con- 
tinent. The speaker stressed the view that world crises are largely 
the result of social insecurity, and that the wise foresight of the 
American States that were co-operating whole-heartedly in the 
effort to strengthen and extend social security constituted one of 
the best guarantees of peace. Social security would lead to more 
stability within the different countries, and this stability would 
tend towards ever greater harmony between the peoples because 
they would be facing a future from which the threats of hunger, 
terror, slavery and exploitation had been removed. In the name of 
the delegations attending the meeting, he expressed his faith in its 
successful conclusion. 





















The Assistant Director of the I.L.O. 


Mr. Jef Rens spoke on behalf of the International Labour Office. 
He gave a brief survey of the main contributions the Office had made 
to the development of social security on the American continent 
and of the part it had played in the Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security and in setting up the Committee. He expressed his 
appreciation of the welcome given to the Committee by the Mexican 
Government and the Mexican people, and of their interest in prob- 
lems of social security, and stated that a people who had such in- 
terests and a Chief of State who expressed them so eloquently were 
worthy of special honour. Mr. Rens concluded his remarks by 
stating that although the American countries, particularly those of 
Latin America, had at first studied the older social insurance 
schemes of European countries and taken these as a model, they 
were now in the van of progress and could repay their debt to 
Europe by pointing out new paths in the field of social insurance. 





















The Assistant Director of the Pan American Union 





On behalf of the Pan American Union, Dr. Pedro de Alba 
thanked the Committee for the place that had been assigned to the 
Union on the Committee and paid a tribute to the efforts that 
Mexico had made for improving the situation of its underprivileged 
social classes. He drew attention to the fact that at all recent inter- 
national meetings economic and social problems had been given 
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leading place. Social security, he stated, was one of the most effec- 
tive means by which to apply the economic clause of the Four Free- 
doms, and it constituted a revolutionary reform based on human 
solidarity, universal understanding, and mutual confidence. The 
Philadelphia International Labour Conference, the Santiago Con- 
ference on Social Security, the Mexico Inter-American Conference 
on Problems of War and Peace, and the San Francisco Conference, 
all reaffirmed the principles that were to lead to a higher standard 
of living for the common man. The era of industrialisation through 
which America, and the Latin American countries especially, were 
passing made it more than ever necessary to deal with social prob- 
lems, among which social security should take an important place. 
The speaker showed that, because social security was so closely 
bound up with all other aspects of national life, the state of a coun- 
try’s insurance institutions could be one of the clearest indications 
of the way that country was developing and of its progress as re- 
gards public services. Dr. de Alba drew attention to the work that 
had been accomplished in this respect by the Mexican Social In- 
surance Institution and the great advances that had been made in 
other countries of America, and concluded by declaring that the 
whole continent was preparing to study and find solutions to social 
insurance problems, to which purpose it should devote all its ma- 
terial and spiritual resources. The Inter-American Committee, he 
stated, had a noble and fruitful task to perform, and its activities, 
inspired by the I.L.O., would have a great influence during the era 
of world peace. 


AGENDA OF THE COMMITTEE 


In the course of eight regular sittings the Committee considered 
the following nine items on the agenda submitted to it by the Secre- 
tariat: (1) Standing Orders of the Committee; (2) appointment of 
officers; (3) financial arrangements; (4) 1946 budget; (5) appoint- 
ment of technical commissions; (6) date, place and agenda of the 
second session of the Inter-American Conference on Social Security; 
(7) appointment of Executive Body; (8) report of Secretariat; (9) 
date and place of the third session of the Committee. The discus- 
sions provided an opportunity for some interesting statements on 
social insurance policy in general and for an exchange of views re- 
garding particular problems before the meeting. 


ADOPTION OF STANDING ORDERS 


The Committee unanimously adopted Standing Orders con- 
sisting of 19 articles, which, in addition to repeating the relevant 
provisions of the Statute of the Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security’, include clauses dealing with the following points, 
among others: 


(a) The Chairman and the Vice-Chairman of the Committee 
will be elected from among the regular members by an absolute 
majority of the members; the votes will be recorded by secret ballot 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, pp. 617-618. 
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and the Chairman will not have a casting vote in case of equal 
division on a motion. 

(b) Corresponding members of the Committee may be ap- 
pointed from among distinguished experts in the field of social 
security. They will not have the right to vote. 

(c) The Committee will determine the agenda for the sessions 
of the Conference and the place and date of each session. 

(d) The Committee may appoint such technical commissions 
as it considers necessary, fix the number of their members, their 
composition, and terms of reference. 

(e) The annual budget is to be approved by an absolute majority 
of the members of the Committee. 

(f ) The Executive Body set up in virtue of the Statute will be 
composed of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, and four other 
members, together with a representative of the country in which 
the next meeting of the Conference is to be held if no such repre- 
sentative is included among the other members. 





















During the discussion it was made clear that, while it is for 
Governments to appoint the representatives of their countries on 
the Inter-American Committee on Social Security, they should do 
this in consultation with the social insurance institution or institu- 
tions existing in their countries. 









APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 










Officers of the Committee 


Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social Security Board 
of the United States, was unanimously elected Chairman of the 
Committee, an office he had held provisionally since the Santiago 
Conference in 1942. Mr. Ignacio Garcia Téllez, Director-General 
of the Mexican Social Insurance Institution, was elected Vice- 
Chairman. 









The Executive Body 


The Executive Body elected by the Committee is composed of: 
the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer (United 
States); the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Ignacio Garcia Téllez (Mexico); 
and representatives of Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, and Peru. 















Technical Commissions 


The Committee studied the proposals that had been submitted 
to it for setting up two technical commissions, one to deal with 
social insurance statistics and the other with medical problems. 
The report before the Committee drew attention to the importance 
attached to statistical problems by the experts of the whole world 
and to the fact that discrepancies in the statistics derived from 
official sources, not only as between countries, but also as between 
institutions of the same country, impeded the making of compari- 
sons. It emphasised that countries planning to set up or reform a 
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social insurance system needed reliable statistical information on 
which to base their actuarial and financial calculations, but that in 
many respects these statistics for the American continent were in- 
adequate. Hence it proposed that the objects of the statistical com- 
mission to be appointed by the Committee should be to obtain a 
minimum of essential data from each social insurance institution, 
to render the statistics comparable and, if possible, standardise 
them, and to prepare and develop a common method of work for 
the statistical services of the American social insurance systems. 

As regards the proposed commission on medical problems, the 
report drew attention to the fact that this commission would have 
an almost limitless field of action, but that, as a first step, it should 
study the national organisation of a medical care service with 
reference to: the appointment of the authorities entrusted with its 
supervision and control; their duties and responsibilities; the uni- 
fication or co-ordination of all medical services under such authori- 
ties; their basic organisation; the delimitation of health regions and 
the criteria for forming them; the organisation of the regional ser- 
vice, its set-up, minimum health equipment, and staffing; and, 
similarly, the methods to be applied at the local level. 

Supporting the proposal to appoint a statistical commission, 
Mr. Garcia Téllez (Mexico) mentioned some of the more difficult 
statistical problems which had had to be met when the Mexican 
Social Insurance Institution was established: the organisation of cli- 
nical records; the compilation of statistics of industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases, and of pharmaceutical and laboratory ser- 
vices; the standardisation of methods of compiling and presenting 
statistical data; the interchange of statistical information, etc. He 
also pointed out the importance in social insurance of statistics of 
population, birth, morbidity and mortality rates, costs of pro- 
duction, profits, etc. 

Dr. Edgardo Rebagliati (Peru), in discussing the same subject, 
told of the difficulties, caused by the lack of reliable statistics, that 
had been met with in drawing up plans for social insurance in his 
country and the way in which these difficulties had been overcome. 
He stressed the need for thorough study of any social insurance 
statistics suggesting the existence, or even the possible development, 
of a deficit in any insurance scheme, in order that steps may be 
taken to remedy it in the first case, or prevent it in the second. 

The Committee decided to appoint the two proposed commis- 
sions, fixed the maximum number of members for each at eight, and 
authorised the Executive Body to make the appointments. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


After a discussion in which nearly all the delegates took part, it 
was agreed to accept the proposal that the participation of the 
different countries in financing the Committee should be on the 
basis of budget units, and that each country should contribute the 
same number of units to the Committee as it did to the International 
Labour Office. Those countries which belong to the Committee, 
but are not Members of the I.L.O., were each assigned one unit. 
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Budget for 1946 


For its work in 1946 the Committee adopted a budget of 
$U.S. 30,000. Half this amount will cover the expenses of meetings 
of the two technical commissions set up by the Committee, and not 
quite a quarter will be spent on publications. The discussion 
brought out the fact that a budget of this order would be sufficient 
for the work of the Committee and the Conference as long as the 
I.L.O. continued, as in the past, to furnish help in all matters re- 
lating to the Secretariat, and also as long as the countries in which 
meetings of the Conference or the Committee were held provided 
all the assistance needed for this purpose. 


Future MEETINGS 


Date, Place and Agenda of the Second Session of the 
Inter-American Conference on Social Security 


This item on the agenda gave rise to lively discussion, in which 
most of the members of the Committee took part, including, in 
particular, Dr. Rebagliati (Peru), Mr. Garcfa Téllez (Mexico), Dr. 
de Alba (Pan American Union), and Mr. Watt (I.L.0. Governing 
Body). It was agreed to adopt the agenda proposed by the Secre- 
ropa we certain modifications. The agenda, as finally approved, 
is as follows: 


(1) Resolutions adopted by the Technical Commission on Social Insurance 
Statistics, with reference, in particular, to the determination of the bases for the 
statistical investigations needed for making the financial and demographic esti- 
mates on which the equilibrium of social insurance income and expenditure 
depends; 

(2) Insurance against occupational risks, considered under the following 
heads: 


(a) Organisation of insurance against occupational risks as a social 
measure, taken out of the hands of profit-making agencies; 

(6) Unification of insurance against occupational risks with insurance 
against social risks; 

(c) Setting of benefit rates in cash and in kind to provide adequate and 
effective protection; 

(d) Preventive measures and measures for vocational rehabilitation and 
retraining; 

(e) Placing of occupational risk insurance funds in long-term investments 
of social utility; 

(f) Participation of workers and employers in the administration of occu- 
pational risk insurance services. 


(3) Unemployment insurance and related problems, and the study through 
such insurance of the most effective measures for maintaining full employmer *. 

(4) Report of the Secretariat, including special chapters dealing with the 
problems of infant nutrition, financial stability of insurance, and investment of 
social insurance funds. 


The Committee decided to leave the fixing of the date andplace 


of the next session to the Executive Body. This Body met imme- 
diately after the session of the Committee and accepted the invita- 
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tion issued by the Brazilian delegate to hold the Second Session of 
the Inter-American Conference, and, at the same time, the third 
= of the Committee, in Rio de Janeiro, during the last months 
of 1946. 

In accordance with suggestions made during the meeting of the 
Committee, the Executive Body also decided to invite the Canadian 
delegation to prepare the report on the third item on the agenda, and 
the Mexican delegation that on the second item. This followed the 
practice established at the first Conference in 1942, when the Peru- 
vian, Chilean, and United States delegations drew up reports on 
the relevant items of the agenda. 


A Central American Meeting on Social Security 


On the proposal of the Central American delegations, the Com- 
mittee decided to recommend that a Central American meeting on 
social security should be held under the auspices of the Committee, 
to discuss the problems these countries have in common, to promote 
the establishment of social insurance systems, and, as far as possible, 
to unify the structure of existing, and the plans for future, organi- 
sations. 


DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARIAT 


Mr. Almada (Uruguay), Dr. Rebagliati (Peru), Mr. Monroy 
Block (Bolivia), Dr. Padilla Castro (Costa Rica), and Mr. Garcia 


Téllez (Mexico), expressed the deep sorrow felt by all the members 
of the Committee when they heard of the death of its first Secre- 
tary-General, Dr. Osvald Stein, Assistant Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. The Committee paid tribute to the memory 
of Dr. Stein and decided to perpetuate the memory of his work by 
forming an ‘‘Osvald Stein Collection’”’ of the literature on social 
insurance. 


Developments in Various Countries 


During the discussion of the report of the Secretariat, several 
delegates described recent social security developments in their 
respective countries (mentioned here in the order of the speeches). 


Peru. 


Dr. Rebagliati summarised the development of insurance in 
Peru as follows: since 1942 the wage limit for compulsory affiliation 
of workers to insurance has been abolished; sickness insurance has 
been extended to workers over 60 years of age, who were for- 
merly excluded; insurance for independent workers in the motor 
transport industry has been organised; manual workers employed 
by the Government have been included in the general sickness in- 
surance scheme of the Compulsory Social Insurance Fund and in 
the civil pensions scheme; a benefit fund for workers in the building 
industry has been set up within the Insurance Fund; compulsory 
insurance benefits have become available in the provinces of Pisco, 
Libertad, and Arequipa, where hospitals and clinics built by the 
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Fund have been opened; a Bill to establish sickness, invalidity and 
survivors’ insurance for salaried employees of the Government and 
in commerce and industry has been drafted and submitted; courses 
of the Second Regional Institute for Hospital Organisation and 
Administration have been organised in the Workers’ Hospital of 
the Social Insurance Fund. 











Dominican Republic. 


Mr. Oscar Pacheco spoke of the progress in the provision of 
social protection that had been made in his country, beginning in 
1932, when the Industrial Accidents Act was passed. Since then a 
Department of Labour and labour inspection services have been 
set up, and laws have been passed to regulate hours of work in 
commerce and industry, the Sunday rest and the closing hours of 
undertakings, daily wages in agricultural undertakings, and mini- 
mum wages, and to centralise all labour services in one Govern- 
ment department. Pensions are paid only to Government em- 
ployees; medical care is given in 15 civil hospitals, 11 maternity 
centres, 37 dispensaries, 11 asylums and hostels, and 2 homes in 
rural areas, which together dispose of 2,599 beds. In addition, 16 
milk centres, one cancer institute, one hospital for tuberculosis, and 
one national laboratory are in operation. A National Maternity 
and Child Welfare Board has been set up and centralises all services 
for the protection of mothers and children. Among the social pro- 
gressive measures taken in his country, Mr. Pacheco drew particu- 
lar attention to the existence of a hospital with 200 beds, operated 
exclusively for workers, and to the construction of workers’ dwel- 
lings. In conclusion, he declared that the Dominican Government 
was considering the adoption of a social insurance scheme and was 
at present studying a plan for such a scheme. 


























Salvador. 


Mr. Napoleén Viera said that in his country an Act establishing 
compulsory holidays and assistance in case of sickness had been 
passed; tripartite conciliation boards had been set up in 1927; a 
service of visiting nurses had been introduced; and in more than 20 
of the larger towns milk centres had been opened. In 1930 the 
Institute of Social Progress was established to reform the system 
of agricultural land tenure and to improve the situation of the 
peasant, and later a special department for providing medical care 
to peasants who came under the land settlement plan was set up 
within this institution. In 1938 the Federation of Rural Credit 
Funds was established on co-operative principles, and the Institute 
is also taking steps to develop certain industries that are much 
needed in the country. The Constituent Assembly of Salvador 
is at present considering a plan for accident and sickness insurance 
which will cover all the workers of the country. 



















Guatemala. 


According to Dr. César Meza, the democratic Government re- 
cently established in Guatemala intends to set up the social in- 
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surance schemes needed to protect the workers of the country. He 
said that Guatemala had a public health system comprising dis- 
pensaries, a system of medical care for infants, and private charities, 
which showed hopeful signs of co-operating. In meetings that had 
been held lately in the north as well as the south of the country, the 
workers, peasants and Indians had expressed their desire for the 
organisation of social insurance. 


Costa Rica. 


Dr. Padilla Castro briefly reviewed the welfare services that had 
been provided in his country before social insurance was instituted 
three years ago. The social insurance set-up, he continued, is pro- 
gressive and modern, and the autonomous institution by which it is 
administered has the power to decide in which regions it will be 
applied and the risks that it should cover; it already operates in 
some agricultural areas, where it has been extended to provide 
medical care for the families of insured persons. These services 
have increased the cost of sickness insurance by 50 per cent. only, 
although the number of persons eligible for benefits has almost 
tripled. Sickness insurance is co-ordinated as closely as possible 
with social assistance. A recent Act placed the National Housing 
Board, whose purpose is the building of low-cost dwellings, under 
the administration of the Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund. In 
addition, a Bill now being studied proposes to transfer the industrial 
accident insurance scheme, at present administered by the Nation- 
al Insurance Bank, to the Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund in 
order to make it part of the social insurance system. 


Ecuador. 


The revolutionary movement for the independence of the Ame- 
rican countries was briefly outlined by Dr. Benjamin Carrién, who 
concluded that although the movement had been successful in esta- 
blishing political independence, economic independence had not been 
won. He declared that the problem of the American Indian was of 
major importance — in at least ten of the countries represented on 
the Committee, Indians formed a large percentage of the population, 
in many of them as much as 70 per cent. In the past the peasants 
and Indians of America had been exposed to terrible sufferings, and 
now they must be given, not only cultural freedom but also economic 
freedom. The Four Freedoms proclaimed by the late President 
Roosevelt must be made a reality also for the Indians of America. 
He considered that the Committee and the Conference should study 
their situation and find means of bringing to them the benefits of 
social security, and said that in his country, too, such means had so 
far not been found. 


Canada. 


Mr. C. Eberts stated that the Canadian people and Govern- 
ment followed social security developments with great interest, 
and that the achievements of his country in this respect had been 
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well described in the Inter-American Handbook of Social Insurance 
Institutions', which had been distributed to the delegates. 


Uruguay. 

Dr. Amadeo Almada expressed appreciation for the assistance 
that the I.L.O. had given to the Committee. He recalled the history 
of the Committee from the time that the Workers’ Hospital of Lima 
was inaugurated until the Inter-American Conference of Santiago 
de Chile was held in 1942. It was in the midst of war that, with the 
encouragement of men of good will throughout the American con- 
tinent, a programme for the reconstruction of the world had been 
drawn up and the bases laid for the co-operation of all countries. 
The victories of the democracies in the war also made the develop- 
ment of social security possible, because true social security could 
only exist and develop worthily in countries with democratic insti- 
tutions. Social protection might be introduced or imposed from 
above, but such protection was a misfortune and an intolerable 
insult to human dignity. But when social protection was supported, 
encouraged and achieved by the people as a whole, it was clear 
evidence that they could not and would not live any longer in the 
poverty and misery of the past. 

The speaker pointed out that although it was pleasant to tell 
about the achievements of their respective systems at international 
meetings, it was not very useful, and the time would be better 
spent in discussing errors and difficulties. Uruguay, he said, had 
great problems to solve because its legislation was not so wise as it 
was old, not so scientific as it was generous. It dated back to 1838, 
and vested interests had been established which could not be 
weakened or destroyed, and which constituted a major obstacle to 
the introduction of wide and effective social insurance measures. 
Moreover, all the social insurance laws in Uruguay, instead of start- 
ing in the present and leading to the future, had fixed their starting 
point in the past, no matter what their date, since they all recognised 
work which had been performed before their promulgation and for 
which no contributions had been paid, and so imposed a lasting 
burden on the pension funds. This problem engendered another in 
the field of administration, namely, the need of accumulating proofs 
of former service. Sickness insurance in the technical sense of the 
term did not exist in Uruguay. Public health provisions were in 
force, but preventive measures were lacking. Nevertheless, in spite 
of all these difficulties and weaknesses, slow but sure progress was 
being made. He might refer to the Act for the insurance of agri- 
cultural and domestic workers, already in operation. 

It was the duty of the Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security, Dr. Almada concluded, to advise and guide the social 
insurance institutions of the American continent. It should begin 
now to consider the establishment of social security systems that 
could operate with a certain liberality as regards wage limits and 
whose benefits could be made large enough to cover the necessities 
of life. 

1 INTER-AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON SociaL Security: Inter-American Hand- 
— if Social Insurance Institutions (Montreal, International Labour Office, 
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The Pan American Union and Social Security 


Dr. Pedro de Alba, Assistant Director of the Pan American 
Union, expressed his conviction that it was impossible for social 
insurance to develop apart from the general movement of social 
progress in any country in the world, and that therefore the ex- 
change of views which took place at meetings like the present were 
of great value. He praised the speeches of those who had preceded 
him and supported the idea of Central American federation. After 
paying tribute to the achievements of Mexican social insurance, he 
declared that the Inter-American Conference on Social Security and 
the Committee should keep in mind the problems of American 
Indians, and the extension to them of social protection. He men- 
tioned that within the Pan American Union there was a Bureau for 
Social and Labour Information, and that plans were being made for 
setting up an economic and social council in accordance with the 
decisions of the Chapultepec Conference. He stressed the impor- 
tance of close co-operation between international as well as national 
institutions, and pointed to the I.L.O. as an outstanding example of 
co-operation since it had been able to centralise the experience of 
all parts of the world in matters relating to social and labour legis- 
lation. 


The Committee, on the proposal of the Mexican delegation, adop- 
ted a resolution expressing its appreciation of the work of the Bureau 
of Social and Labour Information of the Pan American Union. 
It also passed a vote of thanks to the Office of the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs of the United States and its chief, Mr. 
Nelson Rockefeller, for the financial assistance given the Cora- 
mittee. 


The I.L.O. and Social Security 
The Assistant Director. 


_ Mr. Jef Rens, on behalf of the International Labour Office, 
acknowledge the tribute that the Committee had paid to the 
former Assistant Director, Dr. Stein, and reaffirmed the intention of 
the 'nternational Labour Organisation to continue to assist the Com- 
mittee in the future as it had done in the past. He said that the 
Social Insurance Section of the Office was to be expanded, so far as 
means allowed, and that one of the best known actuaries of the Con- 
tinent, Professor Schoenbaum, was preparing an Actuarial Hand- 
book, which it was hoped would shortly be available. Mr. Rens 
pointed out that in the field of social insurance, as in other branches 
of activity, although experts on special problems were needed, there 
was a danger that through concentration on their own problems 
they might lose sight of the broader aspects of their subject. It was 
here that the I.L.O. could help, he thought, by facilitating the 
exchange of opinions between the different experts and specialists, 
and so giving them a general picture of insurance problems based on 
international experience. 

Mr. Rens praised the regional collaboration and the Pan 
American solidarity to which the Committee bore witness, and 
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stated that the I.L.O. was proud to be able to contribute to its work. 
Until a short time ago the American countries learned from the 
Office in social insurance matters and profited from the experience 
of European countries; but the situation had now been reversed, 
and it was for the European countries and the Office itself to study 
the advances made in America. Nevertheless, it was becoming in- 
creasingly necessary for all countries to be informed of developments 
in other parts of the world, and it was in this field that the I.L.O. 
could provide the most valuable service. Mr. Rens concluded by 
saying that the most important result of the collaboration between 
the Office and the countries of America would be the development 
of social security, and that he was sure all would wish to assist in 
this great civilising task. 

On the conclusion of Mr. Rens’s speech, the Mexican delegation, 
supported by the Peruvian delegation, proposed the following vote 
of thanks, which was unanimously adopted by the Committee: 


The Inter-American Committee on Social Security wishes to express its appre- 
ciation for the interest and assistance that the International Labour Office has 
given the Inter-American Conference on Social Security and this Committee, 
and hopes that this assistance will continue in the future. 


The Governing Body. 


The representative of the Government group of the Governing 
Body of the I.L.0., Mr. P. Philon, said that the Governing Body 
and the International Labour Organisation considered social in- 
surance problems and the regional co-operation exemplified by the 
International Conference on Social Security to be of the highest 
importance. He believed that this co-operation in the handling of 
social problems was a message of hope and encouragement to other 
countries, especially the war-ravaged countries of Europe. When 
conditions again made it possible for different regional groups to 
exchange ideas and opinions, he was sure that a fitting tribute 
would be paid to the countries of America that had given such.a 
noble example of understanding, and had a the way for 
solving in common the problems of social welfare anc making it 
possible for the workers to face the future with confidence and self- 
reliance. 

Mr. Fernando Yllanes Ramos, representative of the employers’ 
group, stated that the concept of social security provided a means 
of saving human life through the efforts of Governments, workers, 
and employers working in close collaboration. Employers con- 
sidered that experience had proved that universal peace could only 
be based on social justice. To establish social security within a 
system of industrial relations needed devotion and some sacrifice 
of power and economic interest. The I.L.O. was fulfilling its duty 
by promoting and aiding the Inter-American Committee, and the 
—— members of the Governing Body fully supported that 
policy. 

Mr. Rober! Watt, representative of the workers’ group, declared 
in the name of the workers that he did not share the enthusiasm of 
the other members of the Committee for what had been achieved in 
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the past, but only for what could be accomplished in the future. He 
pointed out that in matters of social welfare the United States had 
gone through the stages of scattered private charities and of a cen- 
tral fund for welfare agencies, and had only a relatively short time 
ago started to introduce social security measures. He believed that 
the experience of the different countries represented on the Com- 
mittee would be of mutual assistance in establishing social security. 
There were many problems to be solved, and continual information 
on the progress made and the needs of the different countries, as 
well as exact statistics of their development — collected indepen- 
dently within the different countries, but with a recognition of their 
interdependence — would help to raise the standard of living 
everywhere, and to make the freedom of the workers a reality. He 
considered that the representatives of social security institutions 
should assume full responsibility and initiative for giving effect to 
the principle of man’s right to social security as adopted by various 
conferences. The history of the last twenty-five years showed the 
need for social security and the price that had to be paid when it 
was not accepted as the basis for international relations. Failure to 
understand this lesson, and many others, had been paid for dearly 
during the war. The Committee, Mr. Watt said, could make a 
valuable contribution towards the establishinent of social justice in 
America, if co-operation between neighbouring countries, based on 
mutual sacrifice and effort, was achieved. There existed in the 
Americas a great opportunity to influence the ways of thought of 
the masses of people. Therefore, the decisions adopted by the 
Committee should be presented in a form that could be understood 
by the workers of the different countries, as a means of winning 
their support for social security plans and their respect for social 
security leaders. 


The Provisional Bulletin 


The Committee also decided to continue publication of the 
Provisional Bulletin, but that in future it should be the official 
organ of the Committee and cease to be provisional. 


CLOSING PROCEEDINGS 


The Committee passed a vote of thanks to the Mexican authori- 
ties, in particular, the Mexican Social Insurance Institution, for the 
contribution they had made to the success of the meeting, and 
adopted a resolution praising the fine work of the Mexican press 
and the international press agencies in providing information con- 
cerning the meeting. 

At the close of the session, the President of the Mexican Repub- 
lic, General Avila Camacho, invited the delegates to a special meet- 
ing. On this occasion a document was presented to him containing 
the signatures of all who attended the meeting and a tribute to the 
work he had accomplished in promoting social security in his 
country. 
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The Third Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture 






The Third Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, held at Cara- 
cas in July-August 1945, had a special significance in that tis resolu- 
tions reflected the continued need of co-operation for the agriculiural and 
general economic und social betterment of the Americas. Although 
many of its decisions concerned primarily the American nations, it 
was emphasised that the suggested measures should be in harmony with 
or integrated, whenever necessary, in the wider plans of international 
collaboration. In the following article, a brief analysis is given of the 
more important declarations and resolutions of the Conference’, many 
of which are directly of interest to the International Labour Organisa- 


tion. 




















The Third Inter-American Conference of Agriculture was held 
in Caracas, Venezuela, from 24 July to 7 August 1945. Delegates 
and experts from the Americas met and considered the major post- 
war problems of agriculture in the economic, social, educational, 
agronomic, and technological fields, and took decisions largely 
directed towards practical action. 

The Conference was convened under the auspices of the Pan 
American Union, and its organisation was entrusted to an organi- 
sing committee composed mainly of high Venezuelan officials 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Ange! Biaggini, at that time Minister 
of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry of Venezuela. The Secre- 
tary-General of the committee was Mr. Manuel Arocha, Minister 
Plenipotentiary, who was also appointed Secretary-General of the 
Conference. All the 21 Republics of the Americas were represented, 
a number of delegations being headed by the Secretaries or Mini- 
sters of Agriculture of their countries. 

As in the case of the Second Inter-American Conference, held in 
Mexico City in July 1942?, the International Labour Office had been 
invited to participate in the Conference, and was represented by 
the Chief of its Agricultural Service. The Pan American Union, the 
United Nations Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture, the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, the 
Inter-American Council of American Associations of Commerce 
and Production, and the Inter-American Statistical Institute were 
also represented. 

The Venezuelan Government provided for all the material 
arrangements, and extended, throughout the Conference, the 
greatest courtesy and hospitality to the delegates attending this 
important gathering. The Conference was held in the newly con- 
structed building of the Andrés Bello Lyceum. The inaugural 
meeting, held on 24 July in commemoration of the birthday of the 








































1Cf. Final Act of the Third Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, Held at 
Caracas, Venezuela, July 24 to August 7, 1945 (Washington, b.e Pan American 


Union, 1945). 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 319. 
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Liberator Simon Bolivar, was presided over by the President of the 
United States of Venezuela. At a preliminary meeting, Dr. Angel 
Biaggini was unanimously elected President of the Conference. 


AGENDA AND COMMITTEES OF THE CONFERENCE 


The general theme of the Conference was ‘“‘Agriculture and the 
Post-War Period”. The agenda, as approved by the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, was as follows: 


I. Money and Agriculture. 


(1) Review of the recommendations of the United Nations Monetary and 
Financial Conference held in Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, and of the Inter- 
American Technical Economic Conference: 


(a) Proposal for an International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment; its significance for agricultural development in the Americas; 
(b) International stabilisation of the monetary system. 


(2) Agricultural credit: 


(a) Organisation and development of credit for agricultural, livestock, and 
forestry industries; 

(6) Establishment of an Inter-American Agricultural and Livestock 
Credit Fund. 


II. Present Agricultural Production and its Adjustments to the Post-War Period. 


(1) Present status and future prospects for the production, utilisation, and 
distribution of those commodities which play an important part in world trade, 
including: wheat, coffee, sugar, cotton, hard fibres, rice, and vegetable oils. 

(2) Present status and future prospects for those crops whose production in 
the Western Hemisphere has been increased during the war, including: rubber, 
quinine, insecticides, drugs, and essential oils. 

(3) Study of existing international measures to promote the orderly produc- 
tion and distribution of surplus commodities to the best advantage of both the 
producer and the consumer. 


III. Foodstuffs and Raw Materials. 


(1) Increased efficiency in the production of basic foodstuffs and of other 
economic crops: 


(a) Establishment of organisations to co-ordinate and promote produc- 
tion; 

(b) Measures to achieve maximum utilisation of resources, consistent with 
conservation and comparative advantage. 


(2) Increased consumption of food and agricultural raw materials: 


(a) Utilisation of agricultural and livestock surpluses at the present time 
and in the post-war years; 

(6) Measures to improve nutrition of rural and urban populations, in- 
cluding preparation of balanced diets utilising available foodstuffs. 


(3) Inter-American technical co-operation to increase efficiency of production 
and consumption; relation to international co-operation, particularly in reference 
to the Food and Agricultural Organisation. 
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1V. Markets and Transportation. 


(1) Transportation and marketing facilities for agricultural and livestock 
products in the post-war period. 


(a) Development of transportation facilities, including study of the effects 
on the economy of the American nations brought about by air transportation 
of agricultural products; 

(b) Development of the services for marketing agricultural products, in- 
cluding storing, classifying, processing, and preserving; 

(c) Development of storage facilities to permit orderly marketing. 


(2) Inter-American technical co-operation in development of facilities for dis- 
tribution and marketing of agricultural products; relation to international co- 
operation, particularly in reference to the Food and Agricultural Organisation. 

(3) Inter-American co-operation in matters pertaining to international com- 
merce that may affect the interests of a part or all the American Republics: 


(a) Trade policy, including tariffs; 
(b) Commercial agreements. 


V. Agricultural Migrations in the Post-War Years. 
(1) Colonisation. 


(a) Movement of rural populations from over-populated regions to sparse- 
ly inhabited ones; 

(b) Establishment of governmental policies on national and international 
colonisation. 


(2) Suitable selection and control of immigration in the post-war era and its 
application to agriculture. 


VI. Agricultural Statistics. 


(1) Improvement of the methods employed in compiling statistics in the 
American Republics, especially those concerned with agricultural production, 
commerce, climatology, etc. 

(2) Measures to ensure the regular preparation and publication of statistics 
in the American Republics. 

(3) Agricultural and livestock census. 


The various items on the agenda were referred to six main com- 
mittees corresponding to the six principal sections. The com- 
mittees, in their turn, were divided into a number of subcommittees 
in order to accelerate the work. The plenary sittings were devoted 
mainly to speeches and declarations by the heads of delegations. 

The Secretariat of the Conference had distributed an abundant 
documentation drawn from various sources. In accordance with 
the usual procedure at the Inter-American Conferences, each dele- 
gation submitted such draft resolutions as it considered appro- 
priate, and these were referred to the various committees. There 
were a great number of draft resolutions which offered full scope for 
expressing the points of view and aspirations of all the countries 
present. Many of these texts were subsequently condensed and 
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combined into single resolutions by the committees to which they 
were referred and by the Resolutions Committee (composed of the 
heads of delegations), and the decisions of the Conference were 
finally embodied in 98 resolutions. 

It is not possible here to analyse each of these resolutions or 
even to give a complete enumeration. An attempt is made, how- 
ever, in the following pages to review the more important, and to 
bring out the salient features of the debates. 


PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY AND Post-WaAR 
ADJUSTMENT 


The Conference was chiefly concerned, in the first place, with 
the necessary measures for safeguarding the natural resources of 
the American continent and readjusting agricultural production 
to meet post-war conditions, and, secondly, with the principles on 
which to base a post-war agricultural economy designed to ensure 
better living standards in every country and sound trade relations 
among the countries of the Western Hemisphere as well as between 
these countries and the rest of the world. 

The Conference proposed that the Pan American Union should 
consider the possibility of convening an Inter-American Conference 
on the conservation of natural resources of the continent, including 
forests, pastures, lands, and waters. It recommended the practice 
of general examination of soil conditions, as a basis for the rational 
planning of agricultural production. It further decided to organise 
an Inter-American Society of Agricultural Climatology. 

Important resolutions dealing with agricultural production 
stressed the necessity and pointed to the means of developing 
better farming practices and of increasing the production of com- 
plementary farm and forest products of which the Western Hemi- 
sphere is a deficient producer. 

In connection with the adoption and the systematic application 
of measures to place intensified production on a sound and durable 
basis, the Conference strongly emphasised the need for providing 
for the solution of the basic questions involved, such as education, 
systematic aid to the small farmer, land distribution, security of 
land tenure, organisation of credit, co-operation, promotion of 
better techniques, development of markets through the promotion 
of better nutrition and clothing, encouragement of alternative pro- 
duction, adequate labour standards, etc. 

In considering the improvement, in quantity and quality, of 
special or industrial crops, especially those which are scarce on the 
American continent, the Conference recommended that special 
attention should be given in post-war economic policy to rubber, 
hard fibres, medicinal plants, insecticides, aromatic substances, 
and certain oils. With regard to rubber and hard fibres, in particu- 
lar, special commissions, on which the United States, as principal 
consumer, and the present and potential producing countries would 
be represented, should be set up without delay to study problems of 
production and consumption. 

The Conference agreed that the United States Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs should continue its work of promoting co- 
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operation in agricultural matters among the American countries, 
based on the principles which were approved at the Second Inter- 
American Conference of Agriculture and at the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture held at Hot Springs in 1943. 
It requested all the American Governments to establish — if they 
do not have them already — services for plant selection, improve- 
ment, exploration and introduction, and to exchange information 
and to co-operate with each other for purposes of scientific investi- 
gation, experimentation and propagation. 

For greater productivity in agriculture, the Conference recom- 
mended the promotion of knowledge on machines useful to the 
farmer and the stimulation of mechanisation of agriculture; the 
protection of good seeds and prevention of fraudulent handling; the 
use of soil improvers and adequate fertilisers and the carrying out 
in this connection of investigation and demonstration work to 
guide the farmers; the establishment of co-operative programmes 
between bordering countries with a view to combating plant and 
animal pests and diseases. 


Rural Education and Co-operation 


In the field of education, the Conference stressed the import- 
ance of public education, and recommended that in the schools of 
America the best utilisation and conservation of the natural re- 
sources of each country should be taught in the most practical way. 
Since, viewed in its continental aspects, agriculture will require 
properly trained personnel, the Conference laid special emphasis 
on the extensive promotion of rural schools, the training of rural 
school teachers, and the teaching in all primary and secondary 
schools of the elements of agriculture. It recommended, further, 
that the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences should 
promote studies and arrangements to correlate the curricula of 
schools and colleges of agriculture and veterinary medicine with a 
view to better co-operation among these educational institutions. 
It drew attention to the advisability of granting scholarships, 
exchanging specialised technical personnel, and providing mutual 
aid for research and study. 

The importance of co-operative action in rural life was duly 
stressed by resolutions drawing attention to the part played by co- 
operative societies in agriculture, their importance to the welfare 
of agricultural producers, and the need of promoting a sound co- 
operative movement in all the countries of the Americas. 


Nutrition 


The problems of improving human nutrition were given due 
attention by the Conference, which recommended in a series of reso- 
lutions: that in each country detailed studies should be made of the 
food consumed by the people in order to determine the nutritive 
value of the customary diet; that an educational programme should 
be widely adopted with a view to teaching the people the importance 
of good nutrition and to imparting knowledge of the best methods 
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of achieving adequate diets; that, through the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organisation and future Inter-American 
Conferences of Agriculture, all the American nations should share 
in the exchange of ideas and studies tending towards the attainment 
of higher levels of nutrition; and that support should be given for 
the creation or enlargement of technical organisations intended to 
promote practical methods of minor farm production in order to 
expand the output — for the market, as well as for the farmer 
himself — of the vegetables, fruit, poultry, eggs, and dairy products 
indispensable for an adequate diet. 


Expansion of Trade and Consumption 


The Conference stressed the desirability of lowering the barriers 
to international trade, and the importance of increasing industrial 
production as a means of promoting an increased consumption of 
agricultural commodities. In the latter connection, it was agreed 
that there should be no discrimination against industrial products 
of the primarily agricultural countries based on the processing of 
their agricultural raw materials. 

In a resolution pointing to the need for a graduated process of 
post-war agricultural reconversion, the Conference noted the im- 
portance of developing the production of each agricultural commo- 
dity in the area capable of producing it most efficiently. 

A significant resolution dealing specifically with the expansion 
of trade and consumption of agricultural products gave expression 
to the view that prevailed in the Conference in the following terms: 


Whereas: 


(1) Approximately two thirds of the peoples of the world are engaged in 
agriculture, and on their production rests the nutrition and basic living standards 
of all peoples; 

(2) The health and prosperity of the rural population are of paramount con- 
cern to this Conference and to all the world, and are basically dependent on: 


(a) World peace and security; 

(b) The general welfare and high living standards obtained for the human 
groups that constitute the national economies; 

(c) International co-operation to deal jointly with common problems con- 
cerned with food and other agricultural problems; 


(3) There will exist after the war, on the one hand, a great opportunity to 
improve the welfare of the rural dwellers of all nations, and, on the other, a threat 
of great economic dislocation in the distribution and consumption of agricultural 
products; 

(4) The advisability of following, when trading in agricultural products (in- 
cluding agricultural products proper, as well as those of livestock, forestry, hunt- 
ing, and fishing), systems and practices that will assure the placing thereof on the 
consumer markets of the continent in a system of fair competition: 


The Third Inter-American Conference on Agriculture resolves: 
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(1) To recommend that the American countries and, in general, the inter- 
American agencies dealing with the problems of food or problems of an agricultural 
nature take steps to improve the marketing and distribution of those products, 
including studies to determine the most efficient systems of production; 

(2) That the other countries and other international agencies be informed, 
through the Pan American Union, of the desire of the nations of this continent 
that such countries and agencies adopt the same policy; 

(3) That adequate facilities be established for the preservation, storage, 
handling, packing and marking of food and other agricultural products in order 
to broaden their distribution and consumption; 

(4) That encouragement and support be given to the creation of systems of 
general warehouses to be established and operated by private, official or semi- 
official credit institutions, so that they may render services of warehousing and 
the granting of credit with stored merchandise as collateral; an effort to be made 
in all cases to place such services within the reach of the farmer, and adequate 
measures to be taken in order to prevent their use for hoarding agricultural pro- 
ducts; 

(5) That means be provided for the collection and prompt dissemination of 
market news on the prices and movements of commodities of primary necessity, 
both on a national and international basis, taking special care that this informa- 
tion reach the producers; 

(6) That international trade in agricultural commodities of primary necessity 
based on the relative actual or potential efficiency of each country as a producer 
should be fostered by positive steps and by institutions such as the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the Monetary Stabilisation Fund, 
and other continental, regional and national agencies designed to encourage pro- 
duction and consumption and thereby promote a higher standard of living for 
all peoples; 

(7) That the American countries exert even greater efforts, both individually 
and collectively, to adopt a sound commercial policy which shall include the re- 
duction of trade barriers and prevent “dumping” of surplus national products on 
world markets, as indicated in paragraphs 3 and 5 of Resolution LI of the Econo- 
mic Charter of the Americas, approved at the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace!; 

(8) That all measures adopted to increase commerce and consumption be 
definitely oriented towards maintaining a standard of living for the rural popula- 
tion equivalent to that enjoyed by workers engaged in industry, trade and other 
non-agricultural pursuits, taking into account the variation in skills and invest- 
ments involved; 

(9) That a study be made of the possibility of establishing rules of uniform 
application to international commercial transactions. 


International Commodity Agreements 


Considering that international commodity agreements may 
constitute an appropriate means of solving problems created by the 
surplus production of particular commodities that might result 
from the application of the economic policy on production and con- 
sumption it had adopted, the Conference pointed out the desirability 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945: ‘The Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of War and Peace’’, by R. Paula Lopgs, 
pp. 583-585. 
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of making a declaration of principles to serve as the basis for such 
agreements, and resolved: 


(1) To recommend that international agreements on agricultural products 
cover specific commodities and that the following basic principles be observed in 
such agreements: 


(a) Joint participation of countries concerned, as producers and as con- 
sumers, equitably safeguarding their respective interests; 

(6) Promotion of the expansion of efficient production and co-operation 
in those changes in production which might be necessary for that purpose; 

(c) Assurance to each exporting country of an equitable share in the 
available market at reasonably remunerative prices for efficient producers, 
giving due consideration to the historic position of each country; 

(d) Inclusion of measures furthering the expansion of consumption for the 
product concerned. 


(2) To recommend that international agreements, in so far as they imply a 
limitation of production or exportation, shall not be applied before: 


(a) Investigating the basic causes of the problem to be solved; 

(6) Determining that the production surplus developed or which threatens 
to develop is serious and is capable of producing in itself a likely situation of 
excess supplies; 

(c) Determining that such conditions may not be eliminated or corrected 
by the normal or the ordinary forces of the market; 

(d) Formulating an adequate programme of adjustment to assure substan- 
tial progress towards the solution of the problem within the time limits of the 
agreement. 


(3) To recommend that international commodity agreements which imply 
the limitation of commerce, production, or markets shall be carefully limited as 
to their duration and shall be accompanied by acceptable measures for the elimina- 
tion of the basic causes of the dislocation. 

(4) To recommend that the application of the various commodity agreements 
be co-ordinated in accordance with the recommendations of an international 
agency charged with the study of the operation of such agreements as a whole. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


The Conference dealt with agricultural credit in a series of reso- 
lutions, pointing out that this formed a fundamental factor of rural 
production. It proposed that the means of credit should be ex- 
panded, and that the rates of interest should be as low as possible 
and the periods of the loans reasonable. 

At the inter-American level, the Conference requested the Pan- 
American Union to form a special organisation to promote uni- 
formity of the national credit systems with respect to general no- 
menclature, laws, technical forms of operation and documentation, 
and systems of registration and accounting. The Conference 
further recommended that the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development of the United Nations, when formed, should 
be entrusted with the realisation of the aims set forth in the resolu- 
tions adopted by the previous Inter-American Conferences of 
Agriculture in favour of the creation of a Pan American Bank of 
Agriculture and an Inter-American Bank of Agricultural Credit. 
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MIGRATION AND LAND SETTLEMENT 


One of the outstanding topics on the agenda of the Conference 
was the problem of post-war immigration and land settlement, to 
which particular attention was devoted and which was considered 
in its national, inter-American, and international aspects. 

The Conference recommended all the American countries to 
promote migration on a scale commensurate with the needs of each 
country and in relation to their plans for economic development and 
social improvement. It advised the creation of national services for 
the study of migration and settlement possibilities in accordance 
with such plans. 

In the field of inter-American action, it requested the Pan 
American Union to establish a special section for the compilation, 
interpretation and distribution of data relating to agricultural 
migration and settlement in America, and further recommended to 
the Governments of the American Republics the desirability of 
keeping each other informed on their plans and measures for 
attracting, transporting, and settling rural workers, and on the 
problems raised and the solutions adopted. 

Finally, in the international field, the Conference, having taken 
note of the setting up by the International Labour Office of a Per- 
manent Migration Committee with the participation of numerous 
Governments of the countries concerned, in order to resume the 
international study of openings for migration and to consider such 
measures of international co-operation as will facilitate the re- 


organisation of migratory movements in an orderly manner, de- 
cided: 


(1) To inform the International Labour Organisation of the resolutions and 
recommendations on migration and colonisation adopted by the Conference, 

(2) To request the International Labour Office to have the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Migration likewise examine, in eventual collaboration with other inter- 
national organisations, the principles that should serve as a basis for bilateral or 
multilateral agreements relating to colonising migrations. 

(3) To recommend to the Governments of the American countries that they 
formally endorse the task which the Permanent Committee on Migration should 
perform in the field of international migration and that they participate in its 
work. 

(4) To recommend that the Inter-American Office of Migration and Colonisa- 
tion, which organisation is contemplated according to a recommendation of the 
Conference, maintain contact with the Permanent Committee on Migration. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The Conference recognised that the various plans of agricultural 
policy could not rest on a sound economic basis if measures were 
not taken to provide for the collection, classification, and presenta- 
tion of statistical data. Important resolutions contained express 
recommendations regarding the use of uniform statistical methods 
and terminology for the entire American continent in order to make 
the statistics internationally c mparable, following a minimum 
plan of information. 
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The Conference decided that a commission of experts of different 
countries, to be convened by the Pan American Union, should 
study the most effective way of improving the national and inter- 
American Services of agricultural information. Further, the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute will be requested to create a new 
section to deal exclusively with matters connected with agricultural 
statistics. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 


In considering various matters relating to the welfare of the 
agricultural population, the Conference could not omit referring to 
the conditions of life and work of the agricultural worker. Although 
the Conference fully recognised the importance of raising the 
standard of living of the agricultural labourer and giving him 
adequate protection, the questions involved transcended the agenda 
of the Caracas meeting, and the Conference felt that the problem 
should be considered in detail at a special gathering, arranged 
through the appropriate channels. 

It therefore decided to request the International Labour Organi- 
sation and the Pan American Union to study the advisability of 
convening a special inter-American farm labour conference to con- 
sider the bases for farm labour legislation that would ensure the 
betterment of the working and living conditions of the agricultural 
labourer. 

* * & 


The brief analysis given above of the work of the Third Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture clearly indicates the far-reach- 
ing character of the social and economic problems dealt with and 
the ways and means recommended for their solution. Coming at 
a turning point of history, at the virtual close of the war, the firm 
resolution displayed throughout the Conference by the countries 
of the Americas to take concrete steps in the direction of economic 
and social advancement in harmonious co-operation with one 
another and with the rest of the world held a particular significance. 

The Fourth Inter-American Conference will be held not later 
than July 1948. The Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
will fix the place and prepare the agenda of the meeting after making 
the necessary consultations and studies. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


RATIFICATIONS BY PERU 


On 8 November 1945 the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations registered the ratification by Peru of the 11 following Con- 
ventions: Hours of Work (Industry), 1919 (No. 1); Night Work 
(Women), 1919 (No. 4); Right of Association (Agriculture), 1921 
(No. 11); Weekly Rest (Industry), 1921 (No. 14); Equality of 
Treatment (Accident Compensation), 1925 (No. 19); Sickness 
Insurance (Industry, etc.), 1927 (No. 24); Old-Age Insurance (In- 
dustry, etc.), 1933 (No. 35); Invalidity Insurance (Industry, etc.), 
1933 (No. 37); Survivors’ Insurance (Industry, etc.), 1933 (No. 39); 
Night Work (Women) (Revised), 1934 (No. 41); Underground 
Work (Women), 1935 (No. 45). 


The above ratifications bring to 913 the total number of ratifications of inter- 
national labour Conventions registered up to date. 


Tue Latin AMERICAN LABOUR MOVEMENT AND THE I.L.O. 


Recommendations concerning the reorganisation of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation were made by the Extraordinary 
Congress of the Confederation of Latin American Workers held 
in Paris from 10 to 12 October 1945.! The resolution adopted 
on this subject dealt with proposed changes in the structure and 
methods of work of the Organisation, and is summarised below. 


Structure of the I.L.O. 


The Congress stated that the present structure of the I.L.O. —a tripartite 
organisation composed of two Government delegates, one employers’ delegate, 
and one workers’ delegate from each State Member — was the logical result of 
the character of Government social policies and worker-employer relations 
in 1919. In 1945, the changes in the forms of those relations, the new judicial 
and economic functions taken over by Governments, the development of the 
workers’ movement, and the important political changes that had taken place 
in the world, called for a different tripartite structure This new structure 
might take the following form: two Government delegates, one representing 
nationalised undertakings and State economic institutions of various kinds on 
the understanding that if no such institutions existed, the two delegates would 
represent the general policy of the Government; one delegate representing em- 
ployers of private undertakings; and two workers’ delegates, one representing 
the main trade union organisation of the country and the other designated by 





1 See below, p. 557, for an account of the meeting, which was attended by a representative 
of the I.L.O. 
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that organisation, but from among workers in Government economic under- 
takings when such exist. In countries where private undertakings do not exist, 
there would be one delegate from State undertakings, and two Government 
delegates in addition to the two workers’ delegates. 


Methods of Work. 


The Congress recommended the following changes in the methods of work 
of the I.L.O.: 


Governments should undertake not only to ratify international labour Con- 
ventions within a period of two years, but also to bring them into force; this 
could be done by means of regulations, new collective agreements, decisions of 
labour tribunals, or other similar procedures. Governments should undertake 
to report to the I.L.O. each year concerning the manner in which Conventions 
have been applied in their respective countries, or the reasons preventing applica- 
tion. The I.L.O. should ask workers’ organisations in each country to report 
on the application of Conventions as is now done by Governments. Once the 
two-year period has elapsed, reports which show that the Conventions are not 
being applied should be given full publicity by the I.L.O. as a penalty against 
the Government concerned. The I.L.O. should suggest to Governments which 
are about to reform their political constitutions that the obligation to apply 
international labour Conventions within a two-year period should be included 
in the new constitutions. 

The I.L.O. should adopt a minimum labour code in which should be included 
the fundamental rights of workers in relation to private undertakings and to 
Government undertakings, as well as in regard to social security. In addition 
to Conventions establishing standards of a universal character, the I.L.O. shculd 
draw up regional standards with a view to the gradual development of social 
legislation in the countries concerned, for the benefit of the workers in general 
and of workers in certain economic branches in particular. 

In each country the I.L.O. should set up a tripartite committee, composed 
along the lines suggested above, to continue its work between meetings of the 
International Labour Conference and of the regional conferences, and to watch 
over the application of Conventions and labour inspection. 

The I.L.O. should see to it that full and up-to-date information on its work 
and on the progress made in social legislation is widely available. It should 
improve its direct relations with the workers’ organisations so as to interest 
them in its work, not only as regards Conventions, but also in the study of the 
various economic and technical problems affecting the different workers’ organisa- 
tions. The international industrial committees projected by the I.L.O. should 
be set to work as soon as possible. 

The I.L.O. should propose to the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations that concrete provisions in the interest of the workers should be in- 
cluded in all programmes and activities of institutions connected with the Council 
and dedicated to the economic development of the different countries or to the 
promotion of their peoples’ welfare, such provisions to be drawn up in collabora- 
tion with the I.L.O. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


REPORTS FOR THE MARITIME PREPARATORY TECHNICAL CONFERENCE 


Eight reports dealing with various aspects of seafarers’ employ- 
ment were published by the Office for consideration by the Maritime 
Preparatory Technical Conference which opened in Copenhagen 
on 15 November 1945. For further particulars, see the*‘Biblio- 
graphy Section’’.! 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT AND PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS: WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO REHABILITATION AND RECONSTRUCTION 


A note on the volume recently published by the Office under the 
above title is given in the ‘Bibliography Section” 





1 See below, p. 581. 
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Housinc Po.icy 


A note on the paper recently published by the Office on this 
subject appears in the “Bibliography Section”’. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


MEETING AT COPENHAGEN OF THE SocIAL MINISTERS 
OF THE NORTHERN EvuROPEAN COUNTRIES 


The first meeting of the Ministers of Social Affairs of the 
Northern European countries held since the outbreak of the war 
took place at Copenhagen on 10-12 September 1945. The meeting 
was attended by the Ministers of Social Affairs of Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden and a number of their 
closest collaborators, in all, some thirty persons. The Danish Min- 
ister of Labour and Social Affairs, Mr. Hedtoft-Hansen, acted as 
chairman. A representative of the International Labour Office was 
present as observer. 


During the period 1919-1939, Northern Social Ministers’ meetings were held 
regularly every year, with a few exceptions. At these meetings representatives of 
social administration in the Northern European countries exchanged expe- 
riences and discussed questions of regional collaboration in the social field, in 
particular, in matters on the agenda of the International Labour Conference, and 
the possibility of arriving at a common attitude in such matters. 

The principal item on the agenda of the recent meeting was the problem of 
“the creation of a common Northern employment market’’. The Danish delega- 
tion laid before the meeting a draft Convention, which, after prolonged discussion 
and with certain modifications, was unanimously adopted and is now to be sub- 
mitted to the Governments concerned for ratification. While due regard is taken 
to the special problems which the war has created for some of the Northern 
countries, this draft Convention establishes a framework for an efficient exchange 
of unemployed labour between the various Northern countries. A special com- 
mittee of experts from the countries concerned will be set up to consider the 
questions arising out of the increased reciprocity in matters of social insurance 
and other social legislation which may prove necessary in consequence of the 
decisions now taken. The meeting also urged that the work which was begun 
before the war for the exchange of young workers for training purposes! should 
be taken up again as soon as possible and extended. 

Another item on the agenda was the utilisation of workers’ spare time and 
holidays, a question which had also been discussed, with the participation of the 
Danish, Finnish, Norwegian, and Swedish Social Ministers, at a conference con- 
vened by the Swedish Workers’ Holiday Association Reso at Orenas, Sweden, 
immediately before the opening of the Northern Social Ministers’ Meeting at 
Copenhagen. As a result of the discussion of this question, the meeting adopted 
a resolution in which it pronounced itself in favour of close collaboration between 
the institutions or councils which the Governments concerned had set up or might 
set up with a view to promoting the utilisation of the spare time and holidays of 
the masses of the people. aac 

The third item on the agenda was the co-ordination of the social statistics of 
the Northern countries. In this connection, a resolution was adopted in which 
the meeting called for measures aiming at greater uniformity as between the 
Northern countries with regard to the statistics of expenditure for social pur- 


1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XII, No. 2, 9 Oct. 1939, p. 49. 
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poses and to wage statistics. —Two committees of experts are now to be set up, 
composed of two representatives of each of the participating countries, with the 
task of elaborating detailed proposals for the realisation of the desiderata ex- 
pressed in the resolution. 

Finally, the meeting discussed, on the initiative of the Finnish delegation, 
various aspects of the problem of industrial peace. 

Another Northern Social Ministers’ Meeting is to be held in 1946, at such 
time and place as will be decided later.! 


PROPOSED FIvE-YEAR PLAN IN THE U.S.S.R. 


The Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Coun- 
cil of the People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. issued instructions 
in August 1945 to the State Planning Commission to draft the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan in collaboration with the various People’s 
Commissariats and with the Governments of the Union Republics. 


The Plan is to deal with the reconstruction and development of the national 
economy, and of railway transportation, in the years 1946-1950. Provision 
must be made for the complete reconstruction of the territories which 
were under German occupation, for post-war reconversion, and for the further 
economic development of the different regions of the Soviet Union. At the end of 
the five-year period, the pre-war level of the national economy of the U.S.S.R. 
must be considerably surpassed.? 


THE INDIAN INDUSTRIALISATION PROGRAMME 


A meeting of the Policy Committee on Industries — one of the 
bodies set up by the Government of India to consider reconstruction 
questions* — was held in New Delhi on 5 October 1945, at which 
the Chairman, Sir Ardeshir Dalal, Member for Planning and 
Development of the Viceroy’s Council, made a statement contain- 
ing, among other things, further information on the Government's 
long-term plan of industrialisation. Particulars are given below. 


The Chairman of the Policy Committee on Industries recalled the previous 
statement of the Government’s policy in the matter‘ and observed that it was 
proposed to bring the basic industries, which had been specified, under Govern- 
ment control. This did not mean that those industries would be nationalised or 
would be owned or run by the Central Government. It meant that their regula- 
tion, in so far as regulation was considered necessary, would be uniform through- 
out British India so as to ensure co-ordinated development. The proposed policy 
was generally in line with that of the ‘‘Bombay Plan’’.5 It was not based on doc- 
trinaire considerations but on severely practical grounds. Private initiative and 
enterprise had undoubtedly still a large part to play in the development of in- 
dustries, but they had to be harnessed to the public good. The Government's 
aim was to secure a balance between the organising power of the State and the 
driving force of the free individual. Very broadly, public utilities were to be the 
preserve of the public authorities, but industries outside that field were to be left 
mainly to private enterprise. If, however, sufficient capital was not forthcoming 
for the development of any industry which was considered essential in the na- 
tional interests, the Government would develop it by itself or in co-operation with 
private enterprise. Without attempting any interference with private enterprise, 
the Government proposed to establish a shipyard of its own ior the building of 
merchant ships as well as vessels required for the future Indian Navy. The 
Government had also under serious consideration the establishment of an industry 





1 Communication from the I.L.O. Correspondent, Stockholm. 

2 Trud, 19 Aug. 1945; Pravda, 30 Aug. 1945. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 205; Vol. XLIX, No. 1, 
Jan. 1944, p. 66. 

4 Idem, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 50. 

§’ Idem, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 630. 
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for the building of aircraft for civil aviation as well as for the requirements of the 
Royal Indian Air Force. 

Appreciable advance had been made in the consideration of proposals for the 
establishment of an industrial finance corporation. The proposed bank, shares in 
which would be held by the Government, the Reserve Bank, and institutional in- 
vestors such as insurance companies, would have a fairly large capital and borrow- 
ing powers. Details, as, for instance, the composition of the board of directors, 
powers of underwriting, holding of shares of industrial concerns, acceptance of 
deposits and provision of guarantees by the Government, would be caretully con- 
sidered and worked out by the Reserve Bank in consultation with the Govern- 
ment. The new institution would finance medium and large-scale industries, and 
it was proposed to establish provincial institutions on similar lines to finance small- 
scale and cottage industries. 

The registration of the demands for capital goods was being proceeded with. 
According to the latest figures available, 1,207 applications for a total value of 
608,100,000 rupees had been received; 651 applications totalling 349,000,000 
rupees had been accepted and 22 applications totalling 9,778,000 rupees had been 
rejected; the remainder of the applications awaited consideration.! 

The preparatory work for the formation of industrial panels had been com- 
pleted in most cases. The services of an outstanding firm of consulting engineers 
in the United States had been obtained to advise the panel of the engineering in- 
dustry and an American chemical expert, whose services had likewise been se- 
cured, had already arrived in India and was engaged on work connected with the 
panel of chemical industries.” 


INDUSTRIAL REORGANISATION PLANS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


THE NEw SYSTEM OF TRIPARTITE “‘WoRKING PARTIES” 


Government plans for reorganising British industries to pro- 
duce the maximum output for export and home needs, at the same 


time ensuring the best possible conditions for those engaged in pro- 
duction, were outlined on 9 September 1945 by the President of the 
Board of Trade at a conference of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation of Trade Councils at Blackpool. The plans include the 
establishment of tripartite ‘‘working parties” in the major industries 
to review the material and formulate a scheme of action. 


In explaining the current industrial problems, the President of the Board of 
Trade pointed out that Great Britain was short of every kind of civilian supply 
for the home market, and was also unable to export goods needed all over the 
world and therefore short of vital imports of foods and raw materials. The coun- 
try would have to concentrate on increasing its production of civilian goods for 
home and export markets. During this period A rebuilding, home consumption 
needs could not be completely satisfied because of the necessity of building up the 
export trade. A balance would have to be struck not only between home and 
— markets, but also between different export markets, so as to preserve good- 
will and to lay the foundations for stable future foreign markets. 

The Board of Trade would deal largely with that part of production which 
would remain for the time being under private enterprise. Even before the war, 
many British industries were hopelessly behind those of other countries, and in 
the six years of war the position had turned steadily worse, except in the en- 
gineering industry. To improve the situation, industries which had taken all the 
necessary steps for their own reorganisation would be given Government help to 
move towards real efficiency as regards buildings, machinery, hours, wages and 
amenities which would give the workers the best opportunity to produce the 
maximum amount of goods in a given time with the least expenditure of energy. 





1 According to information published in Jndian Affairs (London), 13 Sept. 1945, the bulk of the 
capital issues is to be expended on spinning and weaving mills, general engineering, automobile 
manufacture, cement works, paper mills, heavy chemicals and fertilisers. The weeding-out process 
has been more severe in dealing with applications for the establishment of new banking and in- 
surance companies. 

2? Communication from the I.1,.0. Branch Office, New Delhi. 
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We desire to deal with all these problems [he continued] upon the basis 
of a tripartite partnership — employers, employees, and the Government. In 
that partnership it will the duty of the Government to emphasise at all 
times the national as distinct from the sectional interest, and the consumer's 
rather than the producer’s needs. We propose therefore to set up working 
parties in the different industries to review all the material and formulate a 
plan for action, the more urgent taking priority. Each party will consist of 
three equal parts, representatives of employers, of trade unions, and of the 
general public interest. The first and second sections will be chosen from a list 
of nominations by the employers and trade union organisations respectively, 
the third section, together with a chairman, will be chosen by myself. A secre- 
tary will be supplied from my department. These parties will be able to 
appoint such cachaieal working parties as they wish to deal with detail, and 
will be expected to report at the earliest possible moment. I shall ask them to 
deal with the matter as one of extreme urgency and I shall expect them to sit 
more or less continuously until their job is completed. 


When the reports had been received and studied by the Board of Trade, the 
speaker continued, the minimum requirements placed upon the industry in the 
national interest would be laid down; and in order to see that the requirements 
were carried into effect, there would have to be a continuing body of the same 
composition as the working party, to “‘advise the Government as to the needs of 
the industry and as to what, if any, compulsions are required to see that the 
minimum plan is implemented’’. Such powers would have to rest in the hands of 
the Government po so be under the supervision of Parliament, and must not be 

laced in the hands of the industry itself, ‘which would tend to have more regard 
or its sectional interest than for the national interest’’.! 


REGIONAL BOARDS FOR INDUSTRY 


As part of plans for the reconversion of industry to peacetime 
requirements, the Government, besides reconstituting the National 


Production Advisory Council, has decided to retain the wartime 
regional boards formed to assist it to make the best use of all 
productive resources for munition production’, and to rename them 
“regional boards for industry”’. 


In adapting the constitution and functions of the boards to peacetime condi- 
tions, the Government has aimed at preserving their essential character, as co- 
ordinating bodies within the region and between the regions and the centre, but 
it considers that to do so in peacetime the boards must be strictly advisory in 
character. 

According to the official statement outlining the modified structure and acti- 
vities of the Festa they will in future exercise their activity over the whole field 
of productive industry. Each will consist of an impartial chairman, together with 
three representatives each of employers and trade unions, and the senior regional 
representatives of the Board of Trade, Admiralty, Ministries of Supply and Air- 
craft Production, Labour, War Transport, a po Power, Food, Works and 
Town and Country Planning, and, in tland, the Scottish Office. Representa- 
tives of other departments wil! attend meetings when matters in which they are 
interested are being discussed. Under their terms of reference, the boards ‘‘will 
advise Ministers upon industrial conditions within the regions, and upon steps 
which may be necessary to bring regional resources in productive capacity or 
labour unto fuller use’. They will keep local industry advised of Government 

licy in relation to industry and keep headquarters informed of the views of 
ocal industry, and will keep in close touch with other committees in the region 
whose work may affect industrial interests. 

As in the past, the boards will not be entitled to deal with wages and employ- 
ment (matters normally handled by trade unions and employers), or to go beyond 
the sphere of productive industry into that of mining, transport, agriculture, 





1 Board of Trade Journal, 15 Sept. 1945. 
2 Cf. 1.L.0., Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 43: British Joint Pro- 
duction Machinery (Montreal, 1944). 
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commerce, or of public utilities, except in so far as the last named have a direct 
effect upon productive industry. 

The new chairmen have been appointed by the President of the Board of 
Trade, to whom they will be responsible, and have been selected from industria- 
lists, trade unionists, and other men of standing in the region. Similarly, the in- 
dustrial members of the boards will be men likely to be acceptable as representa- 
tives of industry generally rather than of any industry in particular. The appoint- 
ments of both chairmen and industrial representatives will be for a period of three 
years. The industrial representatives will be appointed by the President of the 
Board of Trade in consultation with the British Employers’ Confederation, the 
Federation of British Industries, and the Trades Union Congress. 

The statement concludes: 


Not the least important of the contributions to national needs of the war- 
time boards was the valuable understanding gained from the collaboration 
and mutual co-operation between Government, employers, and labour in- 
terests. The boards provided an opportunity for all sides to work together, 
and discuss broad questions of production and local and national needs in 
a way that had not been possible before in the industrial affairs of the nation. 
It will be an essential part of the reconstruction that this valuable feature 
shall be retained and developed. 


In conformity with the reconstitution of the regional boards, the National 
Production Advisory Council on Industry has also been re-established, on the 
basis of six representatives each of the Trades Union Congress and the national 
employers’ organisations, together with the chairman of each regional board, 
and will sit under the chairmanship of the President of the Board of Trade.! 


TRADE UNION PLAN FOR THE PUBLIC OPERATION OF TRANSPORT 


At the annual meeting of the British Trades Union Congress 


held in September 1945?, a report was approved setting forth a 
scheme for the public operation of transport services, prepared on 
the ground that the industry is fundamental to all other industries 
and should therefore be administered with a view to providing the 
best possible services at the least real cost to the community. 


The report gives reasons for the need to transfer the industry from private 
to public ownership; describes the pre-war structure of the industry and its 
wartime operation under the Ministry of War Transport, with attendant labour 
control and co-ordination of the different sections; and suggests how to continue 
and strengthen this control and co-ordination, in particular, by means of a pro- 
posed National Transport Authority and its operating boards. 

In the interest of maximum efficiency in the operation of transport services, 
the report states that “they must be operated as one system, and must be so 
developed and so utilised that each separate service shall, as one complementary 
part of national transport, carry the traffic most appropriate for it, while transport 
as a whole must be capable of being used as an instrument in the carrying out 
of Government policies of national development and full employment”. During 
the war these objectives were attained. To avoid a return to the unco-ordinated 
state of the industry before the war, and to ensure continued and greater effi- 
ciency, it is proposed that all inland transport services should be completely 
co-ordinated under public enterprise or control. Those sections of the transport 
industry which are at present being directly operated by or for the Ministry of 
War Transport could be transferred to public ownership by passing an Act to 
acquire for permanent public operation the railways Ginelu ing the London 
Passenger Transport Board), the main canals, that section of road haulage with- 
in the Ministry Road Haulage Organisation, coastwise liners, and those internal 
airways which have been allowed to continue in operation during the war. At 
the same time the power to control all transport services not immediately acquired 
should be ae. 


1 Board of Trade Journal, 13 Oct. 1945. 
2 See below, p. 560. 
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A National Transport Authority. 


It is proposed that a National Transport Authority should be responsible for 
the operation of all the transport services acquired. Its power and duty would 
be ‘‘to extend its sphere of operations in the interests of building up a national 
transport service providing a comprehensive door-to-door service of the maximum 
efficiency”. The Authority would be appointed by, and be responsible to, the 
Minister of Transport, and would take the form of a public corporation. It 
would be responsible for the policy and co-ordination of transport services as a 
whole and for the efficient functioning of the boards pro for the separate 
sections of the industry (railways, road haulage, road nger transport, canals 
and inland waterways, coastwise shipping, docks and ports, inland airways) in 
accordance with approved policy. It would also be responsible for services com- 
mon to all sections of the industry such as centralised purchase of stores, in- 
surance, training, research, finance, and development. 

Since much of the administrative work that would fall to the boards would 
be on a regional basis and must be co-ordinated on that basis, it is recommended 
that the existing regional transport commissioners and their staffs should be 
retained as officers of the National Transport Authority for this work. The 
a also advises the retention and development of the existing system of 
advisory committees: the Transport Advisory Council, after being reconstituted 
on a more representative basis, would become the Advisory Committee to the 
Authority, and for each board and each region a committee would be appointed, 
representing the interest concerned, including the trade unions. The Authority 
would not be responsible for wages and working conditions, which would con- 
tinue to be settled by collective negotiations. 

One of the duties of the National Transport Authority would be to overhaul 
the existing unsatisfactory rates structure, and to develop the present conflic- 
ting systems into an effective structure applicable to transport as a whole, since, 
with a unified transport system, the historical and legislative reasons for the 
present mixed structure would no longer apply. 


Transport Boards. 


The report outlines detailed recommendations for each of the major branches 
of transport. Thus for railways, it proposes nationalisation in order that the 
unified control achieved during the war may be made permanent, the administra- 
tion to be vested in a Railways Board. The Road Haulage Organisation of the 
Ministry of War Transport should form the nucleus of a co-ordinated road haulage 
service, to be operated by a Road Haulage Board in harmony with rail and other 
long-distance transport. Road passenger services should be co-ordinated in 
transport areas, with a high degree of regional autonomy, under the authority 
of a Road Passenger Board. As to canals and inland waterways, the report pro- 
poses the acquisition of the key sections of the industry by the National Trans- 
port Authority, for operation by a Canal and Inland Waterways Board under a 
nationally co-ordinated but regionally administered plan. A Coastwise Shipping 
Board should be constituted to administer coastwise shipping services as part of 
a national transport system. All ports and docks should be acquired by the 
National Transport Authority and administered by a Ports and Docks Board 
to ensure the most efficient service. All internal airlines, including those to the 
Continent, should be acquired for operation by a Public Board, whose responsi- 
bility should extend to the operation of the necessary airfields in co-operation 
with local authorities.! 


A NATIONAL Economic INFORMATION CENTRE IN FRANCE 


An Order of 14 August 1945 set up a National Economic In- 
formation Centre in France, subordinate to the Minister of National 
Economy. 

The new Centre supersedes the former Inter-Occupational Centre, taking 


over all its rights and duties. It is administered by a general manager, assisted 
by an advisory council of twelve members, of whom six represent wage earners 





1 TRADES Union Conoress: The Public Operation of Transport, Supplementary Report B 
(London, 1945). : 
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and employees, and six are employers representing employers’ organisations or 
chosen from among-the members of occupational or inter-occupational com- 
mercial, industrial and agricultural associations. 

The purposes of the Centre are to supply information on economic matters 
to occupational and inter-occupational associations, trade unions, and bodies or 
persons collaborating with them; to produce or support all publications useful 
to this end; and, finally, to serve in an advisory capacity when requested to do 
so by the Government. The expenses of the Centre are to be defrayed by the 
occupational and inter-occupational associations, by voluntary contributions 
from employers’ and workers’ organisations, and from the proceeds of the sale 


of its publications.! 




















INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 





LABOUR-MANAGEMENT COLLABORATION IN CUBA 


At a dinner recently offered by the Executive Committee of 
the Cuban National Association of Manufacturers to the Executive 
Committee of the Cuban Confederation of Workers, the General 
Secretary of the Confederation, Mr. Lazaro Pejia, submitted to 
the industrial leaders present, for their consideration, an analysis 
of the conditions which, in the opinion of the organised labour 
movement of Cuba, should govern the formulation of a programme 
of collaboration between the two organisations for the economic 
development of the country. The dinner, which was attended by 
high government officials, was a preliminary step towards the pre- 
paration of such a programme. 


According to the workers, the first step to be taken for consolidating Cuban 
resources and preventing dislocation after the war must consist in tariff reform 
on a protective basis. The relations between internal and external factors that 
were taken into account in establishing the 1927 tariffs have undergone sub- 
stantial alteration owing to changes in production and costs inside the country 
and in the situation with regard to costs of production abroad, in particular, 
in the United States, the introduction of new products, many of them synthetic 
or substitutes, etc. Customs tariffs should serve as a regulator between the ex- 
ternal and internal factors of production, which are constantly changing. 

The workers pointed out that Cuba urgently needs to set up a national bank 
for promoting the national economy, organising and regulating credit, forming 
a capital market to facilitate investment, etc. In order to protect home in- 
dustries and production in general, it would be the duty of the central bank 
to pursue a monetary policy based on the economic interests of the country. 

The system of taxation is regarded as a fundamental factor in the develop- 
ment of industry and economy in general. Excessive taxes weigh too heavily 
on costs of production and tend to cancel out the protection obtained from 
tariffs or from the application of monetary policy. The existing tax system 
in Cuba is considered inadequate and an obstacle to industrial development. 
Charges on the production, distribution, and consumption of goods, in parti- 
cular, those produced in the country, should be reduced as much as possible, 
and the State should derive its revenue from the liquid proceeds of production, 
namely, personal income and the liquid assets of undertakings in general. 

The above three factors should be supplemented by raising the level of tech- 
nical efficiency with a view to increasing production. A technically backward 
industry is at a constant disadvantage on home and foreign markets, and makes 
it more difficult and costly to provide protection through tariffs, monetary 
policy, and fiscal policy.? 














































1 Journal officiel , 15 Aug. 1945, p. 5059. 
2? Blas Roca, Lézaro Pena: La colaboracién entre obreros y patronos (Havana, Ediciones Sociales, 


1945). 
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EMPLOYMENT Po.icy IN INDIA DURING THE TRANSITION PERIOD 


The Government of India has set up a committee of the Vice- 
roy’s Council for the especial purpose of the promotion of efforts 
to reconvert the war economy of the country to civilian production. 
Employment problems of the transition period were considered at 
meetings, held in New Delhi in October 1945 with the Member for 
Planning and Development of the Viceroy’s Council, Sir Ardeshir 
Dalal, in the chair, of two committees appointed to consider re- 
construction questions. The Policy Committee on Industries met 
on 5 October and the General Policy Committee! on 8 and 9 October. 


Establishment of the Co-ordination Committee of the Viceroy'’s Council. 


. The Government has decided to replace the War Resources and Reconstruc- 
tion Committee? by the Co-ordination Committee of the Viceroy’s Council, 
with the Viceroy as chairman and the Member for Planning and Development 
as vice-chairman. In explanation of this change, it is stated that the immediate 
task of the Government is to develop and use the country’s resources to restore 
and support the civil economy. The new committee will accordingly be charged 
with the work of co-ordinating the activities-of the various departments. It will 
give priority to measures designed to prevent economic strain or distress and to 
ensure that the resources previously devoted to the war effort are quickly made 
available for civil development throughout the country.* 


The Employment Situation. 


In the course of his opening address to the General Policy Committee, the 
Chairman observed that the first economic consequence of the cessation of war 
would be a rapid decline in war expenditure. Even on the most favourable view, 
there would be a large decline in employment consequent upon the contraction of 
public expenditure. The demobilisation plans of the Army would result in a 
reduction of 850,000 men in its strength in the course of eight months. The bulk 
of the unskilled labour employed on defence works, estimated at about a million 
men, could also no longer be supported by Army expenditure. A fall in employ- 
ment of the order of two million men, exclusive of retrenchment in secondary 
employment and in Government staffs, would consequently have to be envisaged; 
the problem was to find employment for as many of these men as possible. 

ortunately, there were factors which could counteract unemployment. 
There was at the moment a great deal of purchasing power in the country. The 
bank deposits had increased since September 1939 and amounted to about 6,200 
million rupees. The notes in circulation had also increased and amounted to over 
10,000 million rupees. Deposits in respect of the excess profits tax amounted to 
over 500 million rupees, and various categories of payment to be made to the 
troops, such as war gratuities and deferred pay, to about 1,000 million rupees. 
Savings had also increased and amounted to some 700 million rupees. The reserve 
financial power represented by these sums could be effectively used to provide 
economic employment and to raise the national income. 


Need for Government Action to Maintain Economic Activity. 


The Chairman noted, on the other hand, an accumulated demand for goods 
and services. Housing was an instance in point, and the Government of India 
had under consideration a scheme for the housing of industrial labour employed 
in its own establishments. A building research section was being set up by the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research to consider such questions as pre- 
fabrication, the standardisation of types, and the mass production of fittings, 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 205, and Vol. XLIX, 
No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 66. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 205. 

* The Statesman (Delhi), 24 Oct. 1945. 
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The provision of special assistance to the building industry for the purpose of 
stimulating it, such as the grant of loans on easy terms through building finance 
corporations, would need careful consideration. The demand ne consumer goods 
in short supply was considerable, and even apart from development plans, in- 
cluding large irrigation and hydraulic works, the Central and provincial Govern- 
ments had to recondition plants, buildings, roads, etc., which had been neglected 
during the war. 

The availability of capital equipment was, however, an important limiting 
factor, and even in the matter of road construction India was handicapped for 
want of road rollers and adequate technical personnel for preparing surveys, 
plans and designs. With a view to providing employment for the period of the 
transition to peace, the Central and provincial Governments were urgently pre- 
paring public works projects. Irrigation works, anti-erosion works and. road 
construction would be included in those projects, and they would as far as possible 
form part of the five-year development plans. But where this was not possible, 
ad hoc projects would be undertaken. In selecting projects for execution, the 
readiness with which they could be put into operation and the possibilities of 
providing employment would be the determining considerations. The Central 
Government had offered the provinces to reimburse up to 25 per cent. of the 
expenditure incurred on unproductive schemes ty undertaken to combat 
incipient slump or unemployment tendencies, subject to a maximum of 500 
million rupees. Private enterprise and private investment to maintain economic 
activities would also be encouraged by the Government by changes in the tax 
system and by attempts to secure for India a fair share of the German, and more 


particularly of the Japanese, trade.! 


The Role of Private Enterprise. 


In his opening address to the Policy Committee on Industries, the Chairman 
pointed out that a matter of immediate concern was the contribution which in- 
dustry could make to the economy of the country up to the time when com- 
ratively stable conditions would have been established. Decentralisation would 
- carried out in a gradual manner, the Central and provincial Governments 
would institute public works schemes which would provide a large measure of 
employment, and effective machinery to place doneliitend men in employment 
had been started. These steps would necessarily have a steadying effect on the 
economic situation, but it was obvious that Government action alone would not 
suffice; it must, if the situation were to be adequately met, be co-ordinated with 
the efforts of private industry. 
The problem of industrial reconversion to a peacetime footing in India was, 
however, fundamentally different from that arising in some other countries, in 
rticular, the United Kingdom and the United States of America. By and 
arge, it consisted of the replacement of machinery, which had been driven hard 
during the war, and the introduction of new machinery for increasing production. 
Unfortunately, India was not in a position to produce the machinery required, 
so that reconversion was largely dependent on the ability to import machinery 
from overseas. 


Assistance to Industry. 


The Chairman reported that an official delegation as well as a delegation of 
industrialists from India had recently visited the United Kingdom and the 
United States to look into the possibilities of obtaining the necessary machinery, 
but the prospects of securing a large volume of capital goods in the immediate 
future were not bright. At the time of these visits, however, the war against 
Pegs was not over. The termination of that war might have altered the position 
or the better, and it did seem permissible to hope that India would be able to 
import equipment somewhat earlier than had previously seemed possible. Steps 
were being taken to give effect to the proposal, which had been previously an- 
nounced, to set up organisations in the United Kingdom and the United States 
to assist industrialists to secure capital goods, and a special officer had been 
appointed for the pu in London. The utilisation of the Indian Supply Mission 
at Washington, which had made extensive contacts with American industry, for 
the establishment of a similar agency in the United States was under active con- 





1 The Statesman, 9 Oct. 1945; Hindustan Times (Delhi), 12 Oct. 1945. 
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sideration. The Supply Mission had also been asked to keep in touch with the 
American disposal authorities with a view to informing from time to time the 
Government of India and Indian industrialists of the nature and extent of indus- 
trial machinery and plant which might be available from that source. . Capital 
equipment might be available also from Australia and Canada, Switzerland and 
Sweden. The necessary investigations were being made, and the Government 
would be prepared to assist industrialists in securing supplies. 

The relaxation of wartime controls on industrial production was another 
problem of the transition period which was being carefully examined by the 
Government departments concerned. The sudden removal of controls altogether 
might well have such serious effects on the national economy as to lead to their 
reimposition. It was important to ensure that the transition would be gradual 
and that it involved as little dislocation as possible. Besides the gradual relaxa- 
tion of controls, the Government would be prepared to assist industry in all 
possible ways such as the allocation of essential materials (coal, steel, cement, 
timber), the provision of transport facilities, and the rendering of technical advice. 
The greatest possible use would also be made of indigenous production in the 
procurement of Government requirements. The provinces and States had been 
requested to give the appropriate controlling authorities phased programmes of 
their requirements so that the allocation of materials in short supply might be 
made. A co-ordinating organisation had been set up in the secretariat of the 
Central Government to assist industries in dealing with reconstruction problems. 

In accordance with the Government’s industrial policy, a statement! of which 
had previously been issued, a tariff board was being set up to examine, in par- 
ticular, the claims of industries which were started or developed during the war 
to assistance or protection.? 


Tue Soviet DEMOBILISATION ACT 


The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. approved an Act on 23 
June 1945 concerning the demobilisation of thirteen older age- 


classes of the Army. The Act provides also for the reintegration of 
ex-service men into the economic life of the country. A Decree for 
the demobilisation of ten additional classes was issued by the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet on 25 September 1945. 


Each demobilised man is transported by the Government to his place of 
origin. He receives a full eon | outfit and a sum of money proportionate to 
his length of service; moreover, the Councils of People’s Commissariats of the 
Union and autonomous Republics, as well as the executive committees of 
local soviets and the managers and directors of undertakings and institutions, 
must in a month’s time provide demobilised men with adequate jobs, taking 
into consideration the experience acquired in the Army and not inferior to the 
work they had before being mobilised. Living quarters and a supply of fuel 
must be guaranteed to the demobilised. Every aid must be given to ex-service 
men returning to collective farms; those returning to districts formerly occupied 
by the Germans must receive every help in the reconstruction and repair of 
their dwellings. The All-Union Bank for the financing of municipal and in- 
dividual building is required to grant loans of 5,000 to 10,000 roubles for the 
building of living quarters.* 

The Decree also provides for the discharge of the following groups: privates 
and non-commissioned officers who have completed their higher, secondary techni- 
cal or agricultural education; all men who were teachers before entering the Army; 
seniors in higher educational institutions who were called up during the war; 
those who received one or more wounds; men called up in 1938 or earlier; all 
women privates or non-commissioned officers, except specialists who desire to 
remain in Army service. 

Demobilisation under the new Decree is to be completed by the end of the 
year. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 50. 
? Communication from the I.L.O. Branch Office, New Delhi. 

* Isvestia, 24 June 1945. 

* Trud, 26 Sept. 1945. 
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DEMOBILISATION SCHEME IN AUSTRALIA 


The Australian War Cabinet announced, on 17 August 1945, 
the principles to govern the demobilisation of the armed forces. 
The scheme is based on a points system, with points allotted for 
length of service, age and family responsibilities. The War Cabinet 
decision, as announced by the Prime Minister, is given below. 


Demobilisation is to proceed by stages. The first stage was to begin not later 
than 1 October 1945. Until that date, the special long-service release scheme 
already in force was to be accelerated. Moreover, the rate of occupational release 
was to be stepped up to expand employment in key industries. Individual mem- 
bers of the forces required for high priority purposes would no longer have the 


option of remaining in the services. 

Under the general scheme, men will be demobilised on a priority score worked 
out on the following basis: Each month of service counts equally with each year 
of age (at the commencement of full-time service) and, for men with dependants, 
each month of service will be counted as time and a half in allocating points for 
length of service. To simplify calculation, 2 points form the basis of compilation. 
Those without dependants count 2 points for each completed month of service 
and each year of age; and those with dependants count 3 points for each month 
of service and 2 for each year of age. 

Women’s demobilisation will follow a special priority order within this general 
frame, namely: women with dependent children; women married before the end 
of hostilities; women with dependants not included in these two groups; and other 
women. The priority in each group, however, will be determined by length of 
service and age. 

Each stage of demobilisation will consist of three phases. In the preparatory 
— the Government will decide the number to be discharged and the units to 

disbanded to make up this number; the services will fix the appropriate priority 
scores; and demobilisation dispersal facilities will be built up. In the second 
phase, members eligible for discharge will be moved to their homes to await dis- 
charge. In the third phase, the men will be recalled for final discharge, medical 
release and re-establishment assistance.' 


THE AUSTRALIAN RE-ESTABLISHMENT AND EMPLOYMENT ACT 


The Australian Re-establishment and Employment Act, No. 
11 of 1945, to provide for the re-establishment in civil life of mem- 
bers of the armed forces and to facilitate their employment gene- 
rally, received the Royal Assent on 28 June 1945. Some of the 
provisions of the Act are new; others merely give legislative status 
to regulations already in force. The purpose of the Act and its 
relationship to existing regulations, described by the Minister of 
Post-War Reconstruction, has already been explained in these 
pages.’ 

The Act is divided into parts dealing respectively with employment (rein- 
statement, preference, apprenticeship, modification of conditions of entry to 
employment, and employment service), vocational training, disabled persons, 
demobilisation, re-establishment assistance, service men’s settlement, housing, 
legal aid, and war service moratorium arrangements. A summary of the chief 
provisions is given below. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment. 


This division of the Act carries over the reinstatement rights guaranteed under 
the National Security (Reinstatement in Civil Employment) Regulations and the 


1 Sydney Morning Herald, 18 Aug. 1945. The details of the plan were ays A in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament by the Minister for Post-War, Reconstruction, and further informa- 
tion on the application of the scheme was given by the Minister for the Army on 26 ot. | 1945, du- 
ring the debate on the White Paper. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, pp. 70-74. 
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machinery set up in accordance therewith.! The principles and the machinery 
governing reinstatement are generally unchanged, and it is not therefore proposed 
to repeat them here.? The changes which have been made are designed primarily 
to clarify the rights of ex-service personnel and the obligations of their former 
employers, taking into account the experience which had been acquired in the 
operation of the hepeintions preceding these provisions. 


Preference in Employment. 


This division of the Act amends the Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act 
and the Commonwealth Public Service Act, in order to bring them into con- 
formity with the provisions concerning the preference provisions of the Act. 
These latter provisions apply to employment by the Commonwealth Government 
or by a State Government or by any authority set up by any Commonwealth 
of State law. They apply to the exclusion of any provision for preference in em- 
ployment of discharged members of the forces included in any other law, in- 
dustrial award, order or other determination. 

The Act provides that an employer shall, in engaging persons for employment, 
engage a discharged service man, unless he has reasonable or substantial cause 
for not doing so. A person entitled to preference may apply to the employer to 
be engaged for employment in any position whether or not the job ~ been 
offered to him. In determining whether reasonable and substantial cause exists 
for not engaging a person entitled to preference, the employer must consider: 
(a) the length, locality and nature of the service of that person; (b) the com- 
parative qualifications of that person and of other applicants for engagement in 
employment in the position concerned; (c) the qualifications required for the 
performance of the duties of the position; (d) the procedure (if any) provided by 
law for engaging persons for employment in that position; and (e) any other 
relevant matters. 

Where a person who has been refused engagement considers that he should 
have been engaged, he may apply for a court review, and the court will make 
the final determination’, subject to a right of appeal in certain cases to the Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. The employer may not, 
without reasonable cause, dismiss a person engaged under the preference pro- 
visions. 

To help to administer these provisions of the Act, a Central Preference Board 
may be appointed under the Act, and regional preference boards may be set up 
in each State and Territory of the Commonwealth. Each board is to be made 
up of a chairman, a representative of persons who have rendered war service, 
a representative of employers, and a representative of workers. Where a person 
not otherwise covered by the preference provisions considers that he should be 
entitled to receive preference in employment, he may apply to a preference 
board for registration. 


Apprenticeship. 


This division of the Act carries over the provisions of the National Security 
(Apprenticeship) Regulations (since repealed). It lays down the method by 
which an apprentice absent on war service may revive his contract of apprentice- 
ship and the procedure for transferring or cancelling the contract where necessary. 
Where the contract is revived, the apprentice has absolute preference in employ- 
ment over any other apprentice engaged during his absence on war service.‘ 
In reviving the contract of apprenticeship, the apprenticeship authority may 





1! These Regulations have since been repealed. 

2 Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1944, Austral. 3. 

+ The court may not order the employer to engage the applicant if it is satisfied that he would 
be unable to perform the duties of the position reason of lack of skill or a reasonable degree of 
efficiency, is physically or mentally unfit to orm the duties of the position, or has since the 
termination of his service been convicted of an offence of such a nature that he is unsuitable for 
a) in > ay employment. ' a -_ 

owever, t ticeship authority may, if necessary to protect the a tices enga 
during the war aaa, wn the number tices who may be emeteyel by the employer, 
where this number is limited by law or ind ial regulations or agreement, or authorise the transfer 
of any contract of apprenticeship to another employer. 
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vary any of its provisions in such a way and to such an extent as it considers 
just and equitable.! 


Modification of Conditions of Entry to Employment. 


Regulations may be made modifying or suspending, in relation to discharged 
members of the forces: (a) the requirements, by way of training or practical 
experience, the completion of any course of study, the passing of any examination 
or the holding of any degree or diploma, to be complied with by persons desiring 
to engage in any profession, occupation, business, trade or industry; and (6) the 
requirement that a person shall obtain a licence, permit or other authority in 
relation to any profession, occupation, business, trade or industry. Regulations 
may also be made that a specified proportion of any licences, permits or other 
authorities required for any profession, occupation or trade shall be granted to 
discharged members of the forte. 


Employment Service. 


A Commonwealth Employment Service is to be set up, with Commonwealth 
employment offices established and maintained at such places as the Minister 
may determine. The functions of the Service, as outlined by this division of 
the Act, will be: 


To provide services and facilities in relation to employment for the benefit 
of persons seeking to become employed, to change employment or to engage 
labour, to provide facilities to assist in bringing about and maintaining a 
high stable level of employment throughout the Commonwealth and, in 
particular: 


(a) to provide facilities to assist in the re-employment of discharged mem- 
bers of the forces, including facilities relating to the operation of other 
preceding parts of the Act; 

(6) to provide facilities to assist in the re-establishment of civilians who 
have been engaged in war work; 

(c) to aid any person who has been trained to become employed in the 
manner best suited to his training, experience, abilities and qualifi- 
cations; 
to provide means whereby any person whose name is entered in the 
Register of Disabled Persons [referred to below] of this Act may 
obtain employment; 
to afford occupational advice, vocational guidance and other services 
to facilitate the engagement in employment and continued employ- 
ment of persons in the manner best suited to their experience, abilities 
and qualifications; 
to provide means whereby any person in receipt of unemployment 
benefit under the Unem hemmet and Sickness Benefits Act, 1944, 
or of a re-employment allowance under this Act, may obtain employ- 
ment; and 
to provide such advice and information services, and such other fa- 
cilities in relation to employment, or to matters connected with em- 
ployment, as the Minister determines. 


To assist the Minister on employment questions and on employment service 
—, committees of advice, the composition of which is not prescribed in 
the Act, may be appointed. 


Vocational Training. 


The Minister is authorised to establish a Commonwealth Reconstruction 
Training Scheme for the vocational, professional or agricultural training of 





1 If satisfied that the utente qualifications for his trade have increased during his war 
irect that i 


service, the authority may the period or any part thereof shall be included in the term 
of apprenticeship required under his contract. Where the whole of the period is not included, the 
apprenticeship authority may authorise the payment, during the completion of the contract, of 
an allowance to the apprentice at a rate aimed to ensure to the latter an income equivalent to the 
wages he would have been earning in the trade or occupation if his contract had not been suspended. 
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discharged members of the forces and such other classes of persons as may be 
setiiel. For this purpose, arrangements may be made with any State for the 
use or extension of State vocational training services and facilities. Moreover, 
the Commonwealth Government may provide, or arrange for the provision of, 
training facilities in connection with any such training scheme. 

The Commonwealth Government, subject to such conditions as may be pre- 
scribed, may pay persons in training under the Commonwealth Reconstruction 
Training Scheme such allowances and expenses as may be specified, tuition and 
other fees or books, equipment, appliances, tools of trade necessary for training, 
etc. 

Regulations made under the Act may include principles to govern the selection 
of persons for training, or for any particular kind of training; the method and 
time of application for training; the payment of expenses to members of the 
training committees; the giving effect to any scheme for the training of persons 
under the Act agreed upon between the Commonwealth and any organisation 
composed of or representative of employers or employees; and other matters 
necessary for carrying out this part of the Act. 

A Central Reconstruction Training Committee, to consist of a Chairman and 
a number of other members determined by the Minister, is to be set up to advise 
on the administration of the Training Scheme and to supervise the work of the 
regional training committees. On the recommendation of the Central Committee, 
the Minister may establish such regional training committees, industrial com- 
mittees, and professional committees as he thinks fit to assist in administering 
the Training Scheme and to perform any other duties assigned to them under 
the Scheme. 


Employment of Disabled Persons. 


Regulations may be made for the establishment and maintenance of a Re- 
gister of Disabled Persons. A person who wishes to be entered in the Register 
will be admitted on application if the authority maintaining the Register is 
satisfied that he is a disabled person, as defined under the Act’, that any condi- 
tions prescribed for entering names in the Register have been complied with, 
and that the applicant is not subject to any specified disqualification. 

The Minister may provide or arrange for the provision of facilities for making 
disabled persons, who by reason of disablement need special treatment, fit to 
undertake training to obtain employment, to maintain themselves in employ- 
ment or independent work. These facilities may include training, exercise, occupa- 
tional and other therapy, and other facilities under medical supervision and under 
conditions likely to restore the persons concerned to physical and mental fitness. 

se paesegp disabled persons may be paid allowances and expenses at pre- 
scri rates and under prescribed conditions. The rate of allowance may not 
exceed the rate per week of the allowance which would be paid to the person if 
he were receiving a re-employment allowance (see below). No allowance is pay- 
able for a period longer than three months, or in special circumstances six months, 
from the date on which the person was registered. The Minister may provide 
registered disabled persons with the necessary books, equipment, appliances, 
tools, artificial se promec and surgical aids, and may also provide for the 
payment to disabled persons of expenses incidental to their re-establishment. 

Regulations made under the Act may provide for the employment by em- 
ployers of any specified class of a specified number or proportion of registered 
disabled persons. This provision applies to the Commonwealth and State Gov- 
ernments, and to any authority constituted by Commonwealth or State law, 
in their capacity as employers. 

Committees, consisting of a chairman and other persons representative of 
Commonwealth or State authoritigs and other bodies concerned with the welfare 
of disabled persons and of employ: rs and trade unions, are to be set up to advise 
the Minister concerning the administration of the provisions relating to disabled 
persons. 





1 “Disabled person” means a discharged member of the forces, or a person included in any 
prescribed class of persons, who, by reason of injury, disease or deformity, is substantially handi- 
capped in obtaining, or maintaining himself in, employment, or in undertaking work on his own 
account, of a kind which, but for t injury, disease or deformity, would, in the opinion of the 
Minister, be suitable to his age, experience and qualifications; “disablement” has a corresponding 
meaning. 
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Demobilisation. 


The regulations may also provide for the preparation and administration of 
a demobilisation scheme, and stipulate that the scheme shall be applied uni- 
formly, as far as practicable, to members of the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
















Re-establishment Assistance. 


Leave. Prior to discharge, a member of the forces is entitled to re-establish- 
ment leave of thirty days if he has been on war service for not less than six months 
or fifteen days if under six months. If he wishes, he may be paid a sum equivalent 
to his pay for this period of leave instead of taking the leave. 


Re-employment allowances. An honourably discharged service man with at 
least six months’ war service (less in exceptional cases), who is resident in Austra- 
lia and not in receipt of payment in lieu of leave, is qualified to receive a re-em- 
ployment allowance if he satisfies the authority that he is unemployed, that his 
unemployment is not due to direct participation in a strike, that he is capable 
of work and willing to accept suitable work, and that he has taken reasonable 
steps to obtain such work. The Act also specifies that a discharged member of 

- the forces shall not be qualified to receive a re-employment allowance if, since 
his discharge or the cessation of hostilities, whichever is the later, he has been 
employed for a period or periods exceeding six months in the aggregate; that a 
person shall not be disqualified from receiving a re-employment sibeuben by rea- 
son only of his refusal to undertake work available by reason of a strike or lock- 
out; and that a married woman shall! not be qualified to receive a re-employment 
allowance unless the prescribed authority is satisfied that it is not reasonably 
possible for her husband to maintain her or that her husband is not under any 
legal obligation to maintain her. 

The rate of the allowance is set by the Act at £2 10s. per week for a man or 
for a woman who is capable of wholly or substantially maintaining herself by her 
own efforts (with a suitable lesser amount to be fixed according to the circum- 
stances, for a woman who is capable of only partial maintenance). In addition, 
dependants’ allowances are payable at the rate of £1 2s. per week for a person 
with one or more adult dependants and of 9s. per week for each dependent child, 
up to a maximum of £1 fs. for a person with an adult dependant or £2 5s. in 
any other case. Where a person is receiving pension or any public allowance or 
compensation (or where his dependants are receiving any such income) or any 
amount from any employment or occupation, the re-employment allowance 
payable to him is reduced by the amount, if any, of the income received from any 
of these sources. 

The allowance is payable for an aggregate period of three months (or six 
months in special circumstances) during a period of twelve months from a per- 
son’s discharge from the forces or from hospital. 

Postponement or cancellation of the allowance is provided for in cases of 
voluntary unemployment, discharge because of misconduct, failure to accept 
an offer of employment considered suitable, or imprisonment. 


Re-establishment loans. Loans may be made to discharged service men who 
have served more than six months or who, prior to war service, were engaged in 
an occupation, business or practice on their own account, to enable them to 
purchase or lease land or premises, buy any business or acquire tools, livestock 
or other equipment needed to engage in dr resume work on their own account 
(or in partnership, as a share farmer or contract worker), to expand or make 
more efficient their business or practice, or to establish a co-operative business 
with other persons. Loans may also be used for reducing or paying off mortgages 
or other encumbrances on working property and equipment, for paying sub- 
scriptions or fees, or for other purposes connected with re-establishment in in- 
dependent work of the kinds specified in the Act. The total amount of the loan 
which may be made is £250 as a general rule, but £1,000 for agricultural estab- 
lishment and £500 for engaging in or resuming a prescribed occupation, business 
or practice. The loans will bear interest at a rate to be prescribed. The Act 
lays down some of the conditions which applicants for loans must meet and 
some of the factors to be taken into account in determining the making of loans. 


Business re-establishment allowances. Where necessary for satisfactory re- 
establishment in independent work, in partnership, as a share farmer or contract 
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worker, those discharged service men who are eligible for loans may be paid 
business re-establishment allowances during any period when their income is in- 
adequate. The rate of the allowance is to be fixed by the administering authority, 
having regard to the income and circumstances of each case, but it may not 
ex the rate of the re-employment allowance mentioned above nor, for per- 
sons in agriculture, the training allowances granted to agricultural trainees. 
The business re-establishment pe Rtn may not be paid, as a rule, for more 
than six months from the time when the person engages in his business, occupa- 
tion or practice. 


Servicemen's Settlement, Housing, Legal Aid Bureaux and War Service Moratorium. 


The Act also authorises the States to acquire land for settlement by discharged 
members of the forces, develop or improve land for settlement, and settle dis- 
charged members on such land. The Commonwealth may make advances for 
this purpose to a State. 

Moreover, the Minister may, on behalf of the Commonwealth, enter into 
an agreement with any State for the allocation of houses among discharged 
members of the forces, or classes of discharged service men, and other persons 
or classes of persons. 

The legal aid bureaux established to furnish legal advice to members of the 
forces, discharged members of the forces, and their dependants are to continue 
in existence; and the Attorney-General is authorised to establish additional legal 
aid bureaux as necessary. 

The Act also includes a number of provisions relating to the postponement 
of certain payments by persons enga fy on war service, to the interest payable 
in respect of centpened payments, and to the prohibition or suspension of various 
kinds of legal proceedings against members of the forces or discharged members 
within a year of their discharge. 


DEMOBILISATION IN NEw ZEALAND 


The scheme for the release of men and women from the armed 
forces in New Zealand, announced by the Prime Minister in August 
1945, provides for a dual priority system. Applications from per- 
sons in the armed forces who are urgently required for essential 
employment will receive immediate consideration, while in other 
cases, length of service, marital status, and age will determine 
release. 


The first entitled to release are persons belonging to one of the following 
groups: farming, dairy factories, shearers, musterers, electricians, plumbers, 
inters, carpenters, sawmill workers, coal miners, bricklayers and plasterers. 
irst priority is given to men needed for farm labour and to man the dairy fac- 
tories, in view of the serious shortage of manpower in those industries and of the 
emphasis which must be placed on food production. Releases in the other occupa- 
tional groups listed are to be kept down to a minimum and will be granted only 
when A so is really urgent need for additional skilled workers. Under the general 
release scheme, the following order of priority will apply: (1) those with four 
years’ service; (2) married men with children; (3) youths aged under 20% years; 
and (4) persons over 35. 

Applications for the release of persons in the industrial categories mentioned 
are to be made in the first instance to district manpower officers, and subject 
to the exigencies of the services, those persons will be released first. Meanwhile, 
it is also possible to apply for release on compassionate grounds, and for persons 
who are key workers in other essential industries. Applications, which must in 
no case be sent direct to the services or to appeal boards, must state the precise 
nature of the employment for which the service man is required. 

Women in the forces are to be released as soon as possible, with priority on 
na of service and on industrial grounds, but a limited number of women 
will be retained for some time. 

The Prime Minister stressed that all men and women in the priority group 
cannot be released immediately, as it is necessary to retain key personnei to deal 
with demobilisation and other matters, such as affording necessary services for 
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personnel serving overseas, maintaining and protecting equipment, and guarding 
prisoners-of-war.! 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF Ex-SERVICE PERSONNEL IN NEw ZEALAND 


The Rehabilitation Board of New Zealand, in its third annual 
report, for the year ended 31 March 1945?, points out that military 
events have not changed the fundamental policies of rehabilitation 
but have brought the practical problems into much closer perspective. 
Altogether some 68,675 men and women had been released from the 
forces by the end of March 1945, 26,019 of them during the year 
1944-45. A brief summary of the rehabilitation activities carried 
on under the Board’s supervision, drawn from the information in- 
cluded in the report, is given below. 


Administrative Organisation. 


No major change has been made in the general administrative machinery. 
The full Board met on fifteen occasions and its committees frequently, while 
the representative advisory council met four times. Two additional local reha- 
bilitation committees were set up during the year, bringing the total number of 
these committees to 112. The Board continued to follow palin aimed at obtain- 
ing more complete decentralisation of administration to 5 teen managements. 


Provision for the Disabled. 


The Disabled Servicemen's Re-establishment League remains the agent of 
the Board for training disabled service men who are unable to return to their 
pre-service occupations. During the year, the vocational training centre at Well- 
ington and the ona ef at Auckland continued their work, a new centre was 

— at Dunedin, buildings were being constructed and equipped at Christ- 
urch and Invercargill, and a workshop of the League was functioning in Auck- 
land. The results obtained so far indicate that the men are able to enter industry 
in competition with others who have received training under normal conditions. 
At the end of March 1945, there were 165 men in training. Up to that time, 43 
had been absorbed into industry after training and another 20 had been estab- 
lished in independent work. 

During the year, the Blinded Servicemen’s Trust Board was incorporated to 
acquire and maintain a hostel (or hostels) for the training of ex-service men who 
have become wholly or partially blind and to promote the well-being of blind ex- 
service men in general. 


Re-establishment of Ex-Service Personnel in Independent Businesses. 


For the ex-service men who are setting up in independent businesses, the field 
of transport has proved more popular than any other except farming. Since there 
are many unsatisfied applicants for transport licences, the Board is scrutinising 
every current licence with a view to expanding the opportunities for ex-service 
personnel. It has been found, however, that the existing regulations requiring the 
transport licensing authorities to consider the claims of ex-service personnel are 
not clear enough to ensure that ex-service men are given fair treatment. In view 
of the difficulties which ex-service men have had in obtaining suitable transport 
vehicles, arrangements have been made to allocate new and ex-service trucks and 
vans in accordance with priorities which are fixed with full regard both to essential 
transport moving and to the special claims of ex-service men. Ex-service personnel 
also receive priority in the distribution of second-hand and new cars. 

In other licensed industries, care is also taken to ensure fair treatment for 
discharged service personnel. For example, regulations to amend the Industrial 
Efficiency Act for this purpose have been prepared and accepted, similar regula- 
tions have been approved in principle to facilitate the establi senent of discharged 










1 New Zealand Herald, 20 and 28 Aug. 1945. 
?NEw a. ry Boarpb: — ~~ for at “yy 31st March, 1945 (Wellington, 


1945). A summ ee oy pee on be found in International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLI XLIx, © No. ° “Feb. 1944, pp. 197- 205. Vol. LI, wor 4, Apr. 1945, pp. 503-509. 
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men in the film industry, and the Milk Act, 1944, included provision for special 
consideration of the claims of ex-service men. 

Moreover, business supplies which are scarce are being allocated with con- 
sideration to ex-service men, but no general preference is accorded them, each 
case being considered on its merits. 


Employment. 

No difficulty has been experienced in absorbing all industrially fit ex-service 
personnel into employment. This, as the Board points out, is a natural corollary 
to the existing shortage of manpower. Men fit for light work only, however, 
have not been placed so readily, though no major placement problem has arisen. 
Of the 68,675 persons demobilised, only 34 fit men were awaiting employment, 
while 15 women and 290 men classified as fit for light work were awaiting place- 
ment. 

To clarify administrative arrangements, the National Service Department 
has taken over responsibility for the placement in industry of ex-service personnel 
fit for and seeking ledustrial werk. he Department carries out this task through 
a specially created Servicemen’s Division, which is to act as the agent for the 
Rehabilitation Board. The Rehabilitation Department retains responsibility 
for all therapeutic placements, for the selection and placement of trade and farm 
trainees, and for the establishment of farm trainees in agricultural work. 

The Board points out that it is “keenly aware of the paramount importance 
which a full employment policy occupies in the national economy, and, in con- 
junction with other official organisations, is constantly studying all avenues for 
the development of employment opportunities for ex-service men and ex-service 


Trade Training. 


The A class training scheme (providing full-time instruction in training 
centres, with or without a subsequent period of training on the job) has been 
expanded. It has been concentrated largely on training for the building and 
allied trades. Eleven centres for the building trades were in operation in March 
1945 and six‘others were being made ready. Despite early criticisms of the standard 
of training under this scheme, a survey at the end of 1944 showed that 96 per 
cent. of the employers of the trainees who had been placed in private employ- 
ment thought the trainees were good tradesmen, and that only 4 per cent. were 
critical on any score, the majority complaining of slowness. To provide greater 
practical experience on construction work, an extension training scheme has been 
started; after the first twelve months’ training at the centres, the men take the 
additional twelve months on practical extension work. It is estimated that the 
trainees will be able in this way not only to improve their craftsmanship but also 
to build some 1,400 houses per year during their training. Besides carpentry, it 
is considered that A class facilities, with the ‘‘field’’ extension period, will also 
be wholly suitable for bricklaying, painting and decorating, plastering and in- 
terior tiling, joinery and roof tiling. Wages during training have been increased, 
in line with an Arbitration Court pronouncement on wage increases. Trainees 
now receive £5 15s. for the first eight months and £5 17s. 6d. for the next four 
months. During the second year they work at award wages and on award con- 
ditions!, indicating the extent to which the trainees are expected to maintain 
commercial standards in their output during this period. Engineering courses in 
technical colleges were discontinued in view of the plentiful supply of trained men 
expected to become available with demobilisation, and welding courses were 
also stopped, except at Auckland, where they are needed to meet a continuing 
demand for welders in steel shipbuilding. 

During the year ended 31 March 1945, 542 men were in training under the 
A scheme and 616 had ey myo training and been placed, an increase of 113 
and 332, respectively, over the figures for the preceding year. 

B class training, under contract with private employers with Board subsidy, was 
provided in about 150 trades and occupations. It is generally provided in trades 
in which A class facilities are not appropriate (where the demand is small, for 
example) or for groups unable conveniently to take A class training (e.g., married 
men who would have to leave home to attend a centre).*? During the year, 626 

1 Or, where the ppeeatit Saiding Works Labour Legislation Modification Order applies, under 


ruling rates for a 48-hour . 
RP: Where A class facilities exist, no B class facilities are established except to meet very special 


circumstances. 
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men were in training under this scheme and 46 had completed training; the 
corresponding figures for the preceding year were 159 and 8. Arrangements were 
made during the year to provide a three-year course of training, under B ‘class 
contracts, for the training of ex-service men in railway trades; this scheme has 
operated smoothly, and there is a long waiting-list of applicants. B class facilities 
are also being used to overcome a shortage of trained operatives in bush and 
sawmill operations. Moreover, a scheme is being worked out to give training in 
semi-professional, clerical and administrative work, since a demand for such 
training is anticipated. 

C class training is confined to men resuming apprenticeship contracts inter- 
rupted by war service. Under the present arrangements (which have been slight- 
ly modified since the last report), the Suspension of Apprenticeship Emergency 
Regulations, 1944, provide that an apprentice on reviving his contract is to 
receive at least the apprenticeship rate of wages that he would be receiving if 
his employment had been continuous. If the expiry date of the contract has 
passed, or if the apprentice has reached the age of 21, the employer is required to 
pay him the final contract rate, plus one third of the difference between that 
rate and the relative journeyman’s rate. Where a contract is revived after the 
original expiry date has been passed, or where the contract expires after revival, 
the wage payable is appreciably less than the journeyman’s rate which would 
have been payable had the full term been served. The Rehabilitation Board 
therefore pays a subsidy over and above the amount which the regulations require 
the employer to pay, in order to bring the apprentice’s wage up to the journey- 
man rate which he would have then been receiving were it not for his military 
service. The amount of the Board’s subsidy is limited to the difference between 
the journeyman’s award wage and the employer’s payment under the regulations. 
The period for which subsidy is payable does not normally exceed the period of mi- 
litary service and does not commence before the expiry date of the original con- 
tract. During the year ended 31 March 1945, 318 men resumed their appren- 
ticeship contracts and 54 completed their training, as compared with 38 and 6, 
respectively, for the preceding year. The Board reports that the men have been 
“‘quick to settle down in their old trade”. 


Education. 


Since the last report, 989 applications for educational help were granted, in- 
cluding 18 special overseas bursaries. Advisory subcommittees of the Board’s 
Education eee have been appointed in the United Kingdom and the 
Middle East, and maintain close liaison with the Board. The vocational guidance 
officers in the main centres of the Dominion, and the honorary education advisers 
in the smaller centres, continue to assist the rehabilitation officers on educational 


matters. 


Farm Training and Settlement. 


Applicants for farming are now graded by the rehabilitation officers, acting on 
the recommendation of bemine subcommittees, without prior reference to the 
central authorities, except in special cases. 

The training scheme lenstionsd smoothly. There are two farm training schools, 
one at Te Puke and one at Wairarapa, but the basis of the scheme is to place farm 
applicants with experienced farmers. Farmers are reported to have co-operated 
in accepting trainees under subsidised contract and helping them to learn farming 
operations. There was some difficulty in arranging training for men interested in 
more intensive types of farming, such as small and subtropical fruit growing, 
market gardening, and horticulture. 

Up to the end of March 1945, 734 men had been settled on their own farms. 
The rate of settlement is expected to increase rapidly in the current year. It is 
noted that the shortage of houses, other buildings, livestock, and supplies of 
many kinds was an important obstacle to the progress of land settlement. 

After a survey of co-operative farm schemes in other countries, and a test of 
the interest of New Zealand service men in this form of settlement, the Board 
decided not to make special arrangements of this kind. However, the Farms 
Advisory Committee does favour co-operative groups among closely located 
farmers, to own and operate farm (especially power) machinery. 


Financial Assistance. 
Loans not exceeding the following amounts may be granted by the Board: 
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for tools of trade, £50 free of interest; for furniture, £100 free of interest; for 
business, £500 at 4 per cent.; for dairy farms, £5,000, and for sheep farms, £6,520 
at 3 per cent.; for stock farms, £1,500 at 4 per cent.; for a house, £1,500 at 3 per 
cent. In all cases where interest is due on the loan, the rate in the first year is 
2 per cent. The total expenditure on grants for the year under review was £7,777, 
while rehabilitation allowances totalled £110,745. 


Housing. 

Assistance to ex-service men for housing takes three forms: assisted erection 
of housing by loans, assisted purchase of homes by loans, and preferential alloca- 
tion of State rental houses. The report stresses the serious character of the 
housing problem, noting that there has been a considerable increase in the un- 
satisfied demand for housing. About 37 per cent. of this increase is from ex-service 
men, despite the fact that the total number of service men demobilised and eli- 
gible for preference in the allocation of State houses represents only a very small 
proportion of the potential demand for housing. 


Maori Rehabilitation Policy. 


An additional centre for training Maori ex-service men in carpentry was 
opened during the year. So far, there has been no difficulty in resettling Maoris, 
but once the agricultural labour supply is more plentiful, it is considered possible 
that the situation will be less favourable. The Board is consequently making an 
enquiry into the practicability of setting up small-scale industrial ventures near 
centres of Maori settlement. Land settlement has moved fairly slowly, though 
the Board states that ‘“‘every endeavour is being made to acquire and develop 
suitable properties”. Housing has also made less progress for the Maoris than for 
the rest of the community. 


Organisation for National Development. 


This Organisation began to function under the Prime Minister’s Department 
in April 1944. Close liaison is maintained between the Organisation and the 
Rehabilitation Department, since it is recognised that the permanent resettle- 
ment of service personnel depends fundamentally on post-war reconstruction as 
a whole and on its orderly planning. During the year under review, the Organisa- 
tion sponsored the ccpbliehenent of some 25 autonomous regional planning 
councils, to examine and advise on long-term and immediate projects for regional 
development and full employment. A Personnel Committee of the Organisation! 
was engaged in working out a scheme for the demobilisation and re-employment 
of service men and civilian workers. Finally, the Organisation, the Rehabilitation 
Department, and the National Service Department collaborated in making a 
comprehensive survey of industry in New land, with a view to facilitating 
post-war plans and discovering employment possibilities; and the Rehabilitation 
Department, in co-operation with the armed services, has been taking a census of 
service personnel, to find out their t-war intentions. It is hoped that the 
results of these surveys will provide ic data upon which the Personnel Com- 
mittee will be able to prepare a comprehensive manpower budget co-ordinated 
with the planning data assembled by other research and planning committees of 
the Organisation for National Development. 


DEMOBILISATION AND RE-EMPLOYMENT OF Ex-SERVICE PERSONNEL 
IN SouTH AFRICA 


An official statement issued by the Department of Defence of 
the Union of South Africa outlines the Government’s scheme for 
the release of service men from the armed forces. It stresses that 
the guiding principle will be that of ‘“‘first in, first out’’, and that 
as few exceptions as possible will be made to this principle. Parti- 
culars of the scheme and of new arrangements for the training of 
ex-service personnel are given below. 


1 Including representatives of employers and workers, returned service men's associations, 
farming interests, and the various Government departments concerned. 
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Demobilisation Scheme. 


Twelve groups, determined by length of service, are fixed for the release or 
discharge of members of the armed forces. All personnel with the long- 
est service (those who enlisted between September 1939 and May 1940) 
may now be released, subject to the exigencies of the service. Moreover, 
volunteers in any of the other groups may also obtain their discharge 
if they have pre-enlistment employment to which they can return or wish 
to resume interrupted studies, provided their services in the armed forces 
can be dispensed with. However, since adequate provision must be made for the 
reception and accommodation of very large numbers of returning volunteers 
who are eligible for release, it is necessary to safeguard the effective functioning 
of this administrative machinery. Consequently, the release even of personnel 
who have pre-enlistment employment to return to is not automatic, but is de- 
pendent entirely on the Defence Department's ability to dispense with their 
services. It is emphasised that personnel who are offered new jobs do not fall 
within the category of those with pre-enlistment employment and must await 
release in their demobilisation groups. Ex-prisoners of war with pre-enlistment 
employment to return to may be released immediately. Those who have no such 
employment will be released in their service groups.! 

Demobilisation committees have been organised. A statement issued by the 
Directorate of Demobilisation stipulates that members of these committees must 
be ex-volunteers of the recent war or have relatives serving in the forces, or they 
must be ex-service men or women of past wars, or people who have worked in 
the interests of volunteers of the recent war.” 


Training of Ex-Service Men. 

The Department of Education has been made responsible for carrying out a 
new scheme for the vocational training, retraining and education of former 
service men, which has the approval of the Acting Prime Minister, the Minister 
of Education, and the Minister of Welfare and mobilisation. This entailed 
the transfer, to the Department, in June 1945, of the Central Organisation for 
Technical Training, which was formerly responsible to the Director-General of Sup- 
plies. The Organisation will continue to be in charge of the practical training of ex- 
volunteers in the building trades, heavy engineering, electrical engineering, and 
the motor industry. Technical colleges are to give theoretical technical training, 
commercial training, and miscellaneous training, and the principal of each tech- 
nical college is to act as local manager for the Organisation. The scheme was to 
be effective for the training of ex-service men immediately. One centre in Johan- 
nesburg was operating and others were to be opened as soon as suitable accom- 
modation had been provided. Besides the training in special centres and in- 
stitutions, which will include refresher courses, training on the job with selected 
employers may be arranged. 

In order to carry out this plan, the Government indicated that members of 
the staffs of universities and technical colleges would be released from military 
service on a high priority. Applications to join these staffs would soon be called 
for from members of the armed forces who have had experience as instructors 
or lecturers either in civilian life or during military service. 

A special committee on university training has been established, under the 
chairmanship of the Secretary for Education; and the inspector of vocational 
training in the Education Department is chairman of the honorary advisory 
committee on vocational training. The recommendations of these committees 
will be put into operation by the Education Department through universities 
— colleges as well as through the Central Organisation for Technical 

raining. 

The Government has appointed a commission to investigate and report on 
technical and vocational education in the Union, with the industrial adviser to 
the Department of Commerce and Industries as chairman. The commission 
is studying the most suitable training methods for industry and examining the 
possibility of providing training for apprenticeship and leadership. It will also 
report on the responsibilities which should be borne by the Union and provincial 
education departments in technical and vocational training, and in the financial 
implications which may arise therefrom.‘ 

1 Cape Times, 14 June 1945. 

2 Idem, 16 Mar. 1945. 


3 Idem, 18 May 1945. 
4 Idem, 24 Mar. 1945. 
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Ex-volunteers may apply for posts in the Department of Lands as agricultural 
instructors. They will guide and teach ex-volunteers who wish to take up holdings 
on demobilisation, a two preliminary training courses will be organised for 
them. One is a six-months’ course for holders of an agricultural diploma, and 
the other a twelve-months’ course for those who have had more than a year's 
farming experience and have at least passed standard VIII. Grants under the 
demobilisation financial assistance scheme will be available to cover the cost of 
the course. A subsistence allowance of £7 10s. a month for single men and £17 
10s. for married men has been provided. In addition, children’s allowances at 
Army rates may be granted. 

At the end of the course successful candidates will be selected as temporary 
agricultural instructors on a salary scale of £200 a year, rising by increments of 
£20 to £400 a year. Length of military service, and, when justified, previous ex- 
pomeaee and special qualifications will determine the commencing salaries. 

uitable candidates who do not find positions as agricultural instructors will be 
— for appointment as technical assistants in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
MODIFICATION OF CONTROLS 


Following the end of the war in Europe, a revision of the regula- 
tory manpower controls in operation in the United States was made 
by the War Manpower Commission, aftert he Management-Labor 
Policy Committee had met to discuss the situation. The new pro- 
gramme was put forward in a Field Instruction dated 9 June 1945. 
The end of the war against Japan was accompanied by a complete 
lifting of all the wartime manpower controls. At the same time, 
the War Manpower Commission issued a brief programme to speed 
reconversion and re-employment. On 15 September 1945 the 
Commission was terminated by Executive Order, and its functions 
were transferred to the Department of Labor. 


The plan provides in the first place for the lifting of manpower controls and 
the substitution for them of voluntary community action to facilitate the re- 
employment of discharged workers and returning veterans. It propeses that 
each community should take stock of its own post-war manpower situation and 
map out, in co-operation with local management-labour groups, a plan for meeting 
the local employment needs. The United States Employment Service local office 
will advise workers of employment opportunities in civilian production and will 
make special efforts to persuade workers with special skills to accept employ- 
ment facilitating the expansion of civilian production. Where necessary, the 
office will attempt to arrange for the loan of workers with needed skills so that 
reconversion may proceed as rapidly as possible. The local employment office 
will also begin to serve employers for whom services were restricted to enable 
the Service to meet war requirements. The employment counselling work of 
the local office will be expanded, and veterans will be given particular assistance 
both in guidance and in placement work. The Employment Service will also 
attempt to lay greater emphasis on more individual service to workers seeking 
employment, aimed at helping them to adapt their wartime experience to peace- 
time job opportunities. F Fnally, in view of the tremendous volume of inter-area 
and inter-State migration anticipated during the transition period, Employment 
Service facilities for transferring workers and for recruiting those with urgently 
needed skills for reconversion are to be maintained and strengthened. 

Regional directors of the War Manpower Commission were given instructions 
to put the new programme into immediate effect in the 1,500 local offices of the 
Employment Service.* 

n 19 September 1945, however, an Executive Order, No. 9617, was issued 
terminating the War Manpower Commission. The Order states, among other 
things, that the functions, agencies and staff of the War Manpower Commission 





1 Idem, 27 Apr. 1945. 
2 Manpower Review, Sept. 1945. 
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are to be transferred to the Department of Labor and administered under the 
control of the Secretary of Labor. The Retraining and Re-employment Adminis- 
tration, established under the War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944 
is also transferred to the Department of Labor. The Executive Order continues. 


In order to maintain the essential co-ordination of public employment 
service ard unemployment compensation functions and to avoid any necessity 
for establishing duplicate public employment office facilities, the Department 
of Labor is directed to provide for making available to agencies charged with 
the administration of unemployment compensation laws such services, in- 
formation, and facilities by the United States Employment Service as the Se- 
cretary of Labor shall find not inconsistent with the purposes of this Order. 
To the extent that Federal funds under the jurisdiction of the Social Security 
Board are involved in the effectuation of this section, services, information, 
and facilities shall be furnished only when, and to the extent that the Social 
Security Board shall approve. 


It is also specified that the United States Employment Service and all func- 
tions in the Department of Labor relating to employment service and the Re- 
training and Reemployment Administration and its functions “‘shall be ad- 
ministered as organisational entities within the Department of Labor’’.! 


THE PROBLEM OF SHORT-TERM UNEMPLOYMENT 


With the end of hostilities, the prospect of a rapid and large- 
scale decline in war production, leading to unemployment that 
might affect up to 6 million workers by the end of 1945, gave new 
stimulus to demands for the strengthening of the machinery of 
employment organisation and for the adoption of more adequate 
measures to protect workers against short-term unemployment.? 


In September, the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that employment 
in manufacturing industries had dropped by 1,600,000 workers, primarily because 
of war production cutbacks following V-J Day. In the aircraft industry alone, 
for example, over 400,000 workers had been laid off, and in shipbuilding, 200,000. 
The probability that large numbers of dismissed workers did not find other jobs 
at once was indicated by the fact that the weekly average of unemployment 
benefit claims increased from about 300,000 to almost 1,000,000 by 25 August.* 
In view of this immediate trend, the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission 
estimated in mid-August that by the end of the year there would be over 6,000,000 
unemployed persons, an estimate based on expected cutbacks and an assumed 
average release of 600,000 per month from the armed forces, and excluding the 
number of emergency war workers expected to withdraw from gainful employ- 
ment (about 1,800,000). It was expected, for example, that by December 1945 
employment in the direct munitions industries (metal, chemical, and rubber 
products) will be cut by half, from nearly 8,000,000 to 4,000,000; that ordnance 
employment will drop from over 1,000,000 to 100,000; aircraft employment, 
from 1,100,000 to 200,000; shipyard employment, from 1,100,000 to 500,000; 
and — Government employment in war agencies, from 1,600,000 to 
1,200,000. 

The rise of employment in other industries, however, will be gradual. Con- 
struction employment, for instance, was expected to increase from 900,000 to 
1,000,000 by the end of the year; employment in manufacturing industries other 
than those mentioned above will stay about the same, at 6,600,000; the labour 
a A. service industries will drop slightly, and that in trade increase by about 
500,000.* 

In the face of this situation, the trade union movement has been demanding 
urgent action on measures to facilitate the human side of reconversion. The 
President’s Message to Congress of 6 September 1945 also urged more adequate 
service to dismissed workers, and called, once more, for immediate steps to im- 
prove the State unemployment compensation laws by the extension of coverage 





1 Federal Register, Vol. 10, No. 185, 20 Sept. 1945. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 63. 

2U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR Sratistics: Press Release, 9 Sept. 1945. 
4 War MANPOWER Commission: Press Release, 15 Aug. 1945. 
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to Federal, maritime, and other workers not covered by the States, and the pro- 
vision of Federal emergency benefit payments, so as to bring payments in all 
States to a minimum of $25 per week for a minimum of 26 weeks in any one 
year. Legislation for this purpose, s — by the Administration, is now 
under consideration in both houses of y soto 

The President also called particular selladien to the need for a strong em- 
ployment service in the transition period, operating under Federal control until 
June 1947. He stated: 


Placing demobilised veterans and displaced war workers in new peace- 
time jobs is the major human problem of our country’s reconversion-to a 
peacetime economy. It is imperative that this work be done swiftly and effici- 
ently,and that men and women lose a minimum amount of time between jobs. . . 
The United States Employment Service has an important responsibility in 
the performance of this task. At present, this agency operates as a national 
and centralised system with a free flow of information among its offices. 
Under the 1946 Appropriation Act, the offices are to be turned back to the 
48 States within 90 days after the cessation of hostilities. 

Shortly after the declaration of war, the Government realised that the 
manpower of the nation could be mobilised more efficiently if the United 
States Employment Service were centralised under Federal control. Hundreds 
of thousands of workers had to be recruited from all parts of the country. 
Often, they were wanted in regions far from their homes. Certain areas had 
surpluses of labour; others were desperately in need of more workers. This 
situation could be met only through a centrally operated employment service 
that covered the entire nation. Now we are faced with this problem in re- 
verse. Hundreds of thousands of men and women will want to seek jobs in 
towns and cities other than those in which they worked during the war. 
They may want to return home, or they may want to strike out in search of 
new opportunities in new surroundings. Millions of veterans also will be 
coming back in search of peacetime jobs. They will want to know where 
such jobs can be found, not only in their own areas, but also in other parts 
of the land. The task of helping this vast army of job seekers to fit them- 
selves into a peacetime economy is fully as difficult as the mobilisation of man- 
power for war. To make any decided change in the machinery to handle 
this problem now would cause unnecessary hardship to workers and veterans. 
It would slow down the entire process of reconversion. 

I urgently recommend that the Congress do not yet return the Employ- 
ment Service to the States. Ultimately it should be so returned. However, 
it should be continued under Federal control at least until the expiration of 
the War Mobilization Act — 30 June 1947. I also recommend that its ap- 
propriation be increased by $10,000,000 for the current fiscal year. Prompt 
action on this matter is especially important since personnel and facilities 
must be quickly enlarged to handle the rising tide of veterans and war 
workers ae will be seeking jobs.! 


EMPLOYMENT IN CHINA 
THe CHUNGKING EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Substantial progress has been made in the organisation of the 
placing services in Chungking since they were taken over in July 
1944 by the Ministry of Social Affairs under its direct control. 


In the first six months of 1944 there were over 3,000 applicants for work and 
108 persons were placed in employment, and during the last six months of the 
year there were over 8,000 applicants for work and 483 persons were placed in 
employment. Since the beginning of 1945, as a result of retrenchment of adminis- 
trative personnel and reduction of industrial and mining activity, there has been 
an increase in unemployment. In March 1945, for instance, there were 1,852 ap- 
plicants for work, of whom only 66 could be placed in employment. The nature 
and activities of the placing services, however, are coming to be better known 
and both employers and workers are using them. A notable contribution was made 
by the services in dealing with a large number of refugees who arrived in Chung- 





1 Congressional Record, 6 Sept. 1945. 
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king in the winter of 1944 from Hunan and Kwangsi. This consisted in a detailed 
investigation of the occupational fitness of the refugees with a view to giving them 
suitable work. 

A weekly bulletin of information, known as the Employment Service News, has 
been issued since the spring of 1945.! 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN WARTIME 


In China, as in other countries, there was a considerable increase 
in the employment of women and girls in wartime. A notable step 
in the promotion of such employment was a meeting of some 50 wo- 
men leaders, convened by Madame Chiang Kai-shek in May 1938 
in Kuling, at which it was decided that the Women’s Advisory 
Council of the New Life Movement would be responsible for the 
initiation of measures designed to secure the participation of women 
in wartime and reconstruction activities. The Council’s efforts have 
produced substantial results. 


Women workers have been prominent at the front as well as in enemy-occupied 
territories, and there have been several individuals among them with an out- 
standing record of resistance to the enemy. A number of women’s voluntary 
services were organised and were sent to the front. In July 1945, for instance, 
the number of women registered for three months’ training preparatory to such 
service was 2, 

The employment of women in industry, and more particularly in the manu- 
facture of textiles, also increased during the war. The Women’s Advisory Council 
undertook the management of a number of workplaces (at Loshan, Sungchi, 
Paisha, and Chungking, among other towns) in which textile goods are made by 
machine or by hand, and organised the necessary labour supply. The women 
workers thus employed were as a rule relatives of service men. They were given 
four months’ training before they were set to work, and during the period of 
training they were provided not only with board and lodging but also facilities for 
the care of their children, free of cost, and a monthly allowance. The training 
included instruction in reading and writing, and the cost of the training as well as 
that of other services for the promotion of the welfare of the workers was met out 
of relief funds received from the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Women workers in substantial numbers have also been employed for nursing 
and tending disabled service men. Such workers have been sent to hospitals in 
Szechuan, mer ened and Yunnan, and to the model village for the rehabili- 
tation of disabled service men, maintained by the National Chinese Women’s 
Association for War Relief. 

Another activity to which women workers have been called in large numbers 
as a result of the war is the promotion of child welfare. According to estimates 
made by the Women’s Advisory Council, in July 1945 there were in the country 
31 organisations for the promotion of child welfare, 150 orphanages, children’s 
homes and other similar institutions, 64 nurseries, and 15 centres for training 
workers for child welfare work. Approximately half the number of the training 
centres were conducted by the Ministry of Education and the remainder by pri- 
vate agencies, including Christian missions.* 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The vocational training scheme for the transition period is now 
being put into effect in Great Britain. The main lines of the scheme 
were announced by the Government in April 1944, and the interim 
period has been one of further preparation until the conclusion of 
hostilities made it possible to put the plans into effect. One of the 
main features of the scheme is the fact that it has been formulated 
in the closest collaboration with employers’ and workers’ organi- 
sations. 


1 Communication from the I.L.O. Branch Office, Chungking. 
2 Cuina INFORMATION CommMITTEE: Daily Bulletin, 7 July 1945. 
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General Purpose. 


The pur of the post-war scheme will be to provide comprehensive and 
well-rounded vocational training, both in order to enhance the chances of per- 
manent resettlement of the persons who receive the training and to meet the needs 
of peacetime industries for a rapid expansion of their trained labour force. The 
training, to be realistic, will therefore be directed largely towards the trades and 
occupations which will play the largest part in reconstruction; and since there 
are many of these trades and occupations, training will be offered in a variety of 
skilled manual trades and a number of non-manual trades. 


Eligibility. 

The scheme is designed primarily for persons whose training had been in- 
terrupted by service in the — or work of national importance. Persons are 
eligible, therefore, who have not been able, because of full-time war service, to 
start or complete training for a skilled occupation and who are able to prove that 
they need training in order to obtain employment suitable to their capacity. 


Organisation and Methods. 


The programme has been worked out for each occupation after consultation 
with the employers’ and workers’ representatives concerned. ‘This has been 
done”, the Ministry of Labour Gazette reports, ‘“‘to ensure that, when the training 
has been completed satisfactorily, trainees will be recognised as being fully qua- 
lified to work at the craft for which they have been trained. They will hold the 
same status as though they had ps heme | the industry through a normal appren- 
ticeship, and they will be accepted by employers and trade unions accordingly. 
Some of the training courses are also accepted as leading towards such recognised 
certificates as those of the City and Guilds Institute.” 

The trades in which training is made available will vary according to the 
demand for trained labour made by the various industries. At present, training 
is given for trades in agriculture, building, clerical work and shorthand-typing, 
hairdressing, leather goods, retail distribution, radio servicing, tailoring, type- 
writer repairing, watch and clock repairing, and woollens; and schemes are in 
preparation for other industries including the baking, boot and shoe, civil engi- 
neering, furniture, gloves, pottery, and piano making industries. Consultation 
with employers and workers will be the basis for the revision or expansion of the 
courses of training made available. 

Courses will vary from three to twelve months, but the average length will be 
about six months. They will be given either in Government training centres or 
technical colleges, or partly in these centres or colleges followed by a period of 
training by the employer, or wholly by in-plant training with employers. The 
training will be intensive and practical, including work carried out under actua! 
production conditions; and syllabuses and required standards of efficiency have 
been worked out by the experts of the industries concerned. 


Training within industry. A new form of training, modelled largely on the 
United States training-within-industry scheme, has been prepared by the 
Ministry of Labour and is being introduced in co-operation with employers. The 
training is for supervisory personnel, and is designed to improve and bring up to 
date the skill of supervisors and to assist them to learn to teach and help other 
workers. Over 12,000 supervisors have received training under the scheme, and 
managements are being encouraged to make full use of these facilities." 


Conditions of Training. 


The training is free and allowances are paid to persons in training and to their 
dependants at the rates shown below, which are calculated to be higher than un- 
employment benefit but not higher, in general, than the wages likely to be obtained 
in the first job after training. The weekly rates apply to all trainees (except 
those covered by the further education and training schemes). In the case of 
trainees living away from home, the allowances are in addition to payment of 
the cost of lodgings (normally not exceeding 30s. a week). 





1 The training is run on group conference lines and involves attendance of ten supervisors in 
two-hour sessions for five days for instruction in the three skills of handling workers, instructing 
workers, and improving methods. The instruction is either by demonstration or case treatment, 
organised by a trainer provided by the Ministry, or by attendance at one of the courses. 
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Males Females 
Trainees living at home: _— — 
Aged 20 years and over 60s. 47s. 
Aged 19 years. . 47s. 6d. Als. 
Aged 18 years 37s. 6d. 33s. 
Se ae 30s. 27s. 
Aged 16 years 27s. 25s. 


Trainees living away from home: 
Aged 20 years and over 35s. 25s. 
Aged 19 years 25s. 20s. 
Aged 18 years 19s. 17s. 
Aged 17 years 17s. 15s. 
Aged 16 years 15s. 15s. 


The rates above are increased in appropriate cases by 10s. a week in respect 
of a wife or, in certain circumstances, other adult dependant, and by 5s. a week 
in respect of the first child under 16 years of age. Moreover, a trainee in training 
away from his home area, who continues to maintain his former home, may re- 
ceive an additional allowance of 24s. 6d. a week. Daily travelling expenses are 
paid if the daily journey is over two miles each way, subject to relaxation as 
necessary in the case of disabled persons. If, however, a midday meal is provided 
free at the training centre, the rates shown above are reduced by 5s. a week. 

Training will be provided in all the large centres of population to avoid sending 
trainees away from home. Where the trainee is forced to leave home, the Ministry 
of Labour will pay travel expenses, help to find accommodation, and provide 
other assistance. In the larger training establishments, there are canteens for 
midday meals, and various indoor and outdoor social activities are organised. 


Employment after Training. 


Following successful completion of a course, the Ministry of Labour will assist 
trainees to find suitable work, wherever possible in the area where they prefer to 
work. Where this is impossible, the persons may be requested to take up work 
elsewhere. It is emphasised that there will be no question of the trainees being 
exploited as cheap labour.' 


A CENTRAL COMMISSARIAT FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
UPGRADING IN BELGIUM 


A Belgian Legislative Order of 6 June 1945 set up a Central 
Governmental Commissariat for the Promotion of Upgrading 
under the supervision of the Prime Minister, and provided that it 
should be administered by a Commissioner and Deputy Commis- 
sioner assisted by the necessary staff. 


The Commissariat is required to compile a list of governmental agencies that 
already, for one reason or another, are dealing with questions of promoting 
higher skills, and to plan the co-ordination of their work; to consult — of 
standing i in the various occupations who have been active in support of the Gov- 
ernment’s policies; finally to recommend to the Prime Minister the coating up of a 
permanent advisory committee and committees of research, investigation, and 
action to assist it temporarily or permanently in carrying out the work entrusted 
to it. 

It will be the duty of the Commissariat to encourage and promote the deve- 
lopment of technical and vocational training (and its extension to workers who 
are already employed), vocational guidance, and vocational and technical re- 
training of workers who are threatened by economic or technological unemploy- 
ment. It will collect information on the economic, technical, vocational, and 
social measures taken in other countries, and will give support to and co-operate 
with the missions to be sent to foreign countries to study the developments that 
will result from the new situation created by the war.? 








1 Ministry of Labour Goats. June and July 1945; Ministry or LAaBour AND NATIONAL SER- 
vice: Press Notice No. 6, 8 Aug. 1945, and P.L. 156, Government Vocational Tr g Scheme 
(June 1945). 

2 Moniteur belge, 23 June 1945, p. 4014. 
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THE REFUGEE PROBLEM IN CHINA 


While no accurate census of refugees in China from areas which 
were formerly occupied by Japanese forces is available, according to 
an estimate made by the Chinese Government, they numbered no 
less than 25 million in 1939. As much as one half of the wartime 
population of Chungking — estimated to total 1,260,000 in August 
1945 — was made up of refugees. A considerable number of the 
refugees, those that came from the northeastern provinces in parti- 
cular, have been displaced from their homes for nearly fourteen 
years. 


The redistribution of the refugees and the demobilisation of service men, 
which call for urgent attention because of the end of the Japanese war and the 
desire of ex-service men and refugees to return to their homes as soon as possible, 
involve many problems. Chief among them is that of transportation. The Gov- 
ernment is reported to be taking the necessary steps to deal with the emergency 
and to have planned to press into service aeroplanes, trucks and other vehicles for 
transportation by road, and steamships, wooden vessels, and sampans. It is hoped 
that it will be possible to move about 80,000 persons a month from Chungking by 
air and by road, and several thousands more from other areas by boat. The Na- 
tional Relief and Rehabilitation Administration is giving immediate attention to 
the improvement of communications, and an order of priority for the allotment of 
transport facilities has been established. An administrative body with the ne- 
cessary powers is being set up for the organisation of the redistribution of former 
service men and refugees.! 


REPATRIATION OF SOVIET CITIZENS 


The Commissioner for the Repatriation of Soviet Citizens re- 
ported recently to the U.S.S.R. Council of People’s Commissars 
on the work done since its adoption of the Repatriation Decree 
on 4 October 1944. 


The repatriation of millions of people scattered over many countries is an ex- 
tremely complex task. The repatriation organisation, working in all the foreign 
countries to which Soviet citizens were deported and in all Soviet districts which 
were occupied by the Germans, employs over 10,000 officers, sergeants and pri- 
vates of the Red Army in carrying out the repatriation programme. The Soviet 
Government provides repatriated persons with free transport, and with food, 
medical service, and, if necessary, clothing and footwear during the journey. 

Before the end of the war repatriation proceeded very slowly, as the people 
had to be brought home through Murmansk, Iran, and, later, Odessa. Mass 
repatriation began only after 23 May 1945, when, following an agreement among 
the Allied Powers, the exchange of deported people started directly through the 
Army lines in Germany. In the year under review, 5,236,130 persons were re- 
patriated, including 3,104,284 men, 1,498,153 women and 633,693 children under 
16 vears; 4,491,403 persons arrived at their places of residence and employment 
and over 750,000 were en route. In three Republics alone — the R.S.F.S.R., the 
Ukraine, and Bielorussia — 546,000 repatriated persons are already settled and 
employed in industry, and 1,100,000 in agriculture. 

The Soviet Government supplies the repatriated persons with building ma- 
terials and loans to replace houses destroyed during the war. Special stocks of 
foodstuffs, clothing and footwear have been created to help those who are in need. 
The children are the object of special care; orphans are placed in children’s homes 
and sanatoria. 

In the assembly depots and during the journey an extensive work of infor- 
mation and education takes place. More than 78,000 lectures were organised 
during the year, 215,000 copies of daily papers were distributed, as well as 800,000 
copies of bocks, 600,000 pamphlets, etc. 


1 Cuina InrorMATION CommitreE: Daily Bulletin, 22 Aug. 1945. 
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On the basis of agreements concluded with the United Kingdom', the United 
States, and France on the mutual repatriation of liberated citizens and their 
maintenance, 817,844 persons were repatriated by 30 September 1945, including 
24,422 British, 22,279 United States, 294,690 French, 33,155 Belgian, 32,464 
Netherlands, 1,099 Norwegian, 1,352 Luxembourg, 756 Danish, 96,973 Yugoslav, 
159,276 Polish, 30,595 Czechoslovak, 1,480 Bulgarian, 22,254 Rumanian, and 
8,350 Hungarian nationals. In the Far East, 1,275 United States, 660 British, 
and 66 Netherlands nationals liberated by the Russian Army from Japanese 
captivity were turned over to the Allies.? 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


WAGE AND SALARY CONTROLS DURING RECONVERSION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


With the end of the war, controls over wage and salary increases 
in the United States have been modified, and, in general, voluntary 
increases may be made without the approval of the War Labor 
Board or other designated agency as long as the increases are not 
used as a basis for increasing prices or increasing costs to the Gov- 
ernment. The Office of Economic Stabilization, which was respon- 
sible for directing the wartime stabilisation policy of the Govern- 
ment, has been abolished and its functions have been transferred 
to the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 


Wage and Salary Increases. 


After the end of the war, the President in a statement of labour policy said 
that, with the ending of war production, there was no longer any threat of an 
inflationary bidding up of wage rates by competition in a here labour market.® 
On 18 August 1945 an Executive Order establishing wage policy for the recon- 
version period was issued and the policy was redefined in a new Executive Order of 
30 October 1945. Reconversion wage policy has three broad objectives: to assist 
in the maximum production of goods and services required to meet domestic 
and foreign needs; to continue stabilisation of the nation’s economy with such 
modifications of wage controls as are necessary to prevent either inflation or 
deflation; and to move as rapidly as possible towards the removal of controls 
and restoration of collective bargaining. 

The August Order provides that wage and salary increases, granted voluntarily 
by employers or through collective bargaining, may be made without obtaining 
approval of the War Labor Board, with the proviso, however, that such increases 
are not to be made the basis for seeking an increase in price ceilings or for resis- 
ting otherwise justifiable reductions in price ceilings, and that they will not in- 
crease costs to the Government. Where the proposed increases affect prices, the 
approval of the War Labor Board and the Stabilization Administrator is required. 

he Board has been given authority by the Order to approve any increases ne- 
cessary to correct maladjustments or inequities ‘‘which would interfere with the 
effective transition to a peacetime economy”. In addition it retains the authori- 
ty given under the Stabilization Act of October 1942 to approve any increases 
necessary to correct maladjustments or inequalities, to eliminate substandards of 
living or to correct gross inequities.‘ 

Under the Executive Order of 30 October 1945 three additional criteria were 
established permitting wage or salary increases. Increases are allowed where the 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, p. 256. 

? Pravda, 4 Oct. 1945. 

3 New York Times, 17 Aug. 1945. 

4 NATIONAL War LaBor Boarp, Division OF PuBLic INFORMATION: Press Releases, Nos. 


9523, 20 Aug. 1945, and 9698, 24 Aug. 1945; New York Times, 19 Aug. 1945; Wage and Hour Re- 
porter, Vol. 8, No. 34, 20 Aug. 1945, p. 825. 
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eee increase in average straight-time hourly earnings since January 1941 
as not equalled the percentage increase in the cost of eye January 1941 


and September 1945 — an increase of about 30 per cent. is formula differs from 
the Little Steel formula! in that the latter was based on average straight-time wage 
rates in a plant, not earnings. According to the Stabilization Administrator, 
increases under this rule will be available only in the minority of plants and in- 
dustries in which wages have lagged behind the cost of living. 

Increases may be made, too, where necessary to correct inequities in wage 
rates or salaries among plants in the same industry or locality, with due regard to 
normal competitive relationships. This criterion allows increases which were not 
permissible under the wartime wage formula, since stabilisation then was on a 
strictly area-industry basis and inequities between plants of the same company 
in different areas could not be eliminated. 

Increases may also be made where necessary to ensure full production in an 
industry, designated by the Stabilization Administrator, which is essential to 
reconversion and in which existing wage rates or salaries are inadequate to the 
recruitment of needed manpower. During the war wage increases had similarly 
been permissiblefor manpower reasons in “rare and unusual cases’’ upon certi- 
fication of need by interested government agencies. 

In addition to the foregoing criteria, the Stabilization Administrator is given 
authority to designate additional classes of wage or salary increases, which the 
National War Labor Board or other designated agency is authorised to prove as 
necessary to correct a maladjustment or inequity. 

The President has explained that these criteria apply only to situations where 
wage increases are necessary irrespective of price increases, but he added that they 
would not cause many price increases. If price relief is required as a result of wage 
salary increases under the new policy, it may be obtained in several ways. As 
in the past, the employer can ask for a price increase as soon as the War Labor 
Board or other designated agency has approved a wage adjustment. If an em- 
ployer has not received approval before giving a wage or salary increase, after a 
“test” period, normally of six months, he may ask the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration to give consideration to price increases which may be justified as a result 
of the wage or salary increase.? 

At the end of September the Salary Stabilization Unit of the Treasury brought 
its regulations into line with the reconversion policy. The policy with respect to 
salaries differs slightly from the wage policy since salary increases for merit, 
— of service, and promotion may be made by employers who were operating 
under a salary schedule in effect on 3 October 1942, or one later approved, even 
though the increases involve increased prices or costs to the Government. All 
other salary increases which would result in increased prices or costs require the 
approval of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who may, subject in turn to 
approval by the Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion, approve them 
in cases where they are necessary to correct maladjustments or inequities which 
would interfere with the effective transition to a peacetime economy.’ 


Wage Decreases. 


No policy with respect to wage decreases was formulated at this time. Since 
the Stabilization Act remains in effect, however, it is still necessary under the new 
policy to obtain approval of the War Labor Board before any wage or salary 
decreases can be put into effect. The Act stipulates that reductions for any parti- 
cular work below the highest rates paid between 1 January and 15 September 
1942 may be approved by the Board only where necessary ‘‘to correct gross ine- 
quities and also aid in the effective prosecution of the war’’. The Act does not 
expire until June 1946, although it may be terminated before its normal expira- 
tion by Congress or by a Presidential proclamation. 


Administrative Machinery. 


The wartime machinery of economic controls is gradually being liquidated 
and replaced by agencies responsible for the reconversion period. An Executive 
Order of 20 September abolished the Office of Economic Stabilization and Office of 
the Economic Stabilization Director and transferred all functions, authority, 











1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 489-491; Vol. XLVII, 
No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 512; Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 522. 
2 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 8, No. 42, 15 Oct. 1945, pp. 1047, 1050, 1055-1056. 
3 Idem, Vol. 8, No. 40, 1 Oct. 1945, p. 954. 
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records, property, personnel, and funds to the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion and to the Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion.! Further- 
more the President in his message on labour policy in August gave notice that the 
War Labor Board should be terminated as soon after the conclusion of a labour- 
industry conference (scheduled to begin 5 November) as the orderly disposition of 
the work of the Board and the provisions of the War Labor Disputes Act permit, 
and after facilities have been provided to take care of the wage stabilisation func- 
tions under the Act of 2 October 1942.2 


UNITED STATES SEAFARERS’ WAGES AND WAR RiIsK BONUSES 


The rates of pay of seafarers in the merchant marine of the 
United States have been modified since 1 October 1945, as a result 
of the abolition of the war risk voyage bonus’ and an increase in 
base pay. 


The war risk bonus had already been modified by a decision (No. 2C) of the 
Maritime War Emergency Board which came into effect on 15 July 1945. 
After the cessation of hostilities with Japan the War Emergency Board in a 
decision (No. 2D) eliminated all voyage bonuses as from 1 October 1945. How- 
ever, as dangers were still considered to exist in certain areas because of residual 
hazards such as mines, the vessel attack bonus remained unchanged and the area 
bonus was retained in a modified form to compensate for these dangers. The 
area bonus is now payable at the rate of $2.50 per day to all crew members in three 
areas; the European waters, the Mediterranean Sea and adjoining waters, and the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans surrounding the territories formerly held by the Japa- 
nese. 

As from the date of the elimination of the voyage bonus, the base pay of un- 
licensed personnel, licensed personnel and radio officers was increased by $45 a 
month by decisions of the National War Labor Board given on 31 August and 27 
September 1945. The increase applies to the crews of off-shore dry cargo and 
passenger vessels operated by a number of companies on the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific Coasts. The Board's order was made after the hearing of claims for in- 
creases in pay made by the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, National Maritime Union, Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ 
Association, National Organization of Masters, Mates and Pilots, National 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, and the Radio Officers’ Union of the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. In the case of the claims by licensed personnel, 
who had claimed a percentage rather than a flat-rate increase such as had already 
been awarded to unlicensed personnel, the Board stated that it ‘“‘does not make 
any determination as to whether or not the resulting level of rates for licensed 
personnel is adequate for normal peacetime operations, or whether or not existing 
differentials, including differentials between the masters and chief engineers and 
other licensed classifications, are appropriate’’.‘ 


PLAN FOR THE Post-WAR ORGANISATION OF PRIVATE 
DoMEsTIC EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The British Ministry of Labour and National Service has re- 
cently published a White Paper’ containing the results of a survey 
of the schemes for the post-war organisation of private domestic 
employment received by the Ministry and recommendations on 
future plans, made after consultation with appropriate individuals 
and associations. The enquiry was initiated in March 1944.5 


The chief recommendation of the Report is for the formation of a corporation 
for domestic workers on the lines of the National Service Hostels Corporation 


1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 8, No. 40, 1 Oct. 1945, p. 954. 

2 New York Times, 17 Aug. 1945. 

’ For the rates of bonus previously in force, see International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. |, 
July 1944, p. 108. 

4 Maritime Wark Emercency Boarp, Decision 2D, 31 Aug. 1945. 

5 Report on Post-war Organisation of Private Domestic Employment. Cmd. 6650 (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1945). 
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Ltd. The two main aims of this corporation, for which the title “The National 
Institute of House-Workers” is suggested, would be: (1) to supply competent 
domestic workers either trained by the Institute in its own centres or of whose 
efficiency it is otherwise satisfied; and (2) to adopt regulations for minimum rates 
of wages and conditions of work to which employers of the Institute’s certified 
workers must conform. Local centres in which civilian women and girls could be 
trained should, it is suggested, be set up experimentally in ten or twelve provincial 
centres in addition to three centres in London. Hostels for day workers in various 
occupations should be attached to the training centres. An experimental training 
centre with a specialised course and staff should also be established in an agricul- 
tural area. For service women, readjustment courses should be set up by the 
authorities, before demobilisation. Maintenance allowances should be paid, 
where appropriate, during the training course. 

Three types of worker members would be supplied to employers by the In- 
stitute: (a) resident workers; (6) regular workers employed by one household 
(daily or part-time); (c) supply workers, i.e., workers employed by more than one 
household (for a minimum of 4 hours a day). The Institute should also provide for 
the training of housewives (on a fee-paying basis). Standard wages and condi- 
tions should be settled by an independent committee. 

It is recommended that all the work of the Institute, except training, should 
be ultimately self-supporting, the scheme being financed by subscriptions from 
householders, charges to hostel residents, and subscriptions by non-residents for 
club facilities. Supply workers would remain the employees of the Institute, and 
housewives would be charged for their services at a rate to cover wages, insurance, 
holidays, and administration. 

Other recommendations are that the payment of wages for domestic work 
where it is shown to be a necessity should be deductible from income before the 
employer's tax is assessed, that bye-laws for the control and supervision of re- 
gistry offices should be made compulsory upon all local authorities, and that the 
existing Home Helps Scheme should be extended to cover general sickness as well 
as maternity cases, the provision of such a scheme being made obligatory on local 
authorities.! 

All the recommendations in the White Paper are under consideration by the 
Government.” 


THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AND Hours oF WorRK 


On 13 August 1945, the Canadian Minister of Labour an- 
nounced that the policy of the Dominion Department of Labour 
would be to encourage a reduction of working hours in war indus- 
tries to the normal work week, rather than laying off employees 
where there is any uncertainty about their being absorbed im- 
mediately into other work. 

The Minister stated that instructions had been issued to the local employment 
offices directing them to follow this policy wherever employers reported probable 
lay-offs, as required under the National Selective Service Civilian Regulations. 
The offices were “to approve reduction in weekly working hours to the normal 
week, in preference to lay-offs, provided that the new work week is 40 hours or 
more . 


NEW PROVISIONS CONCERNING HOLIDAYS WITH PAY IN FRANCE 


A French Order of 13 August 1945 ratified the Vichy legisla- 
tion of 31 July 1942 and 20 July 1944 amending the Holidays with 
Pay Act of 20 June 1936.4 It also amended the provisions in force 
respecting the holiday period, the division of the holiday into in- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 787. 

2 Ministry of Labour Gazette, June 1945, p. 6. 

3 Labour Gazette, Sept. 1945, pp. 1269-1270. 

4 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LIX, No. 3, 20 July 1936, p. 83, and No. 9, 31 
Aug. 1936, p. 265; International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 90, and Vol. L, 
No. 4, Oct. 1944, p. 524. 
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stalments, the calculation of holiday pay, and the allowances 
for temporarily displaced workers. 


According to the new provisions, the holiday period is fixed by collective agree- 
ment; in default of such agreement, it is fixed by the employer with reference to 
custom and after consultation with staff delegates where such exist. It must, in 
any case, include the period from 1 July to 30 September of each year. During the 
holiday period, unless otherwise provided by collective agreement or custom, 
the order in which the employees take their holiday will be fixed by the employer, 
after consulting the staff delegates, if any, and taking into account the family 
situation of the employees and their length of service. 

A holiday of more than six working days may be divided by the employer into 
instalments with the employee’s consent. If the undertaking is closed during the 
_— the employer may divide the holiday after consulting the staff delegates, 
if any. 

The Act of 20 June 1936 had provided that the holiday pay should be equal 
to the wage that the worker would have received had he continued to work during 
his holiday. Experience, however, showed that this rule entailed certain difficul- 
ties, particularly when the holiday period came at a slack time for the under- 
taking. The Act of 31 July 1942 had therefore specified that the payment should 
be equal in value to 1/24 of the total remuneration received by the employee 
during the months in respect of which he was entitled to a holiday. At the present 
time, owing to the wage increases granted since September 1944!, the applica- 
tion of this rule might be contrary to the interests of a large number of workers. 
The Order of 13 August 1945 accordingly provides that the holiday pay may in no 
circumstances be less than the wages which would have been earned during the 
holiday if work had continued as usual. 

Workers who have been affected by one or more changes in application of the 
Order of 2 February 1945 which provided for allowances to temporarily displaced 
workers, and those whose work has been changed as a result of a requisition order, 
may henceforth, for the purpose of calculating the length of a paid holiday to 
which they are entitled, count the seniority they have earned in undertakings 
where they were employed before the first change as well as in those where they 
have been subsequently employed. 

Finally, the new Order provides that the Government may make advances to 
holiday funds in cases where they are not able to meet the costs which result 
from the application of the abovementioned provisions.” 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF HOLIDAYS WITH PAY IN THE U.S.S.R. 


By a Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. dated 30 June 1945, the regular and supplementary 
holidays for workers that were abolished during the war have been 
re-established. 


The U.S.S.R. Council of People’s Commissars has power to postpone the 
granting of the annual holiday for 1945 in certain branches of industrial produc- 
tion until the end of the year, in which case the workers are entitled to cash com- 
pensation for the holiday not taken. 

According to the pre-war legislation restored by the Decree, the worker's 
holiday with pay is fixed at 12 working days in the year. Young workers aged 14 
to 16 years receive one month (not less than 24 working days). The worker has 
the right to apply for a holiday after working 11 months in the same undertaking 
or institution.® 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN MINES IN INDIA 
CANCELLATION OF EMERGENCY REGULATIONS ON UNDERGROUND WoRK 


The Government of India has decided to cancel the exemption 
from the prohibition of the employment of women on work under- 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, pp. 598-612: ‘Wage Increases 
in Liberated France’’. 

2 Journal officiel, 14 Aug. 1945, p. 5028. 

* Vedomosts Verkhovnovo Sovieta, 7 July 1945; Trud, 11 Aug. 1945. 
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ground in mines, which it had authorised in the case of coal mines 
in certain specified provinces as a temporary measure in the emer- 
gency conditions brought about by the war', and to reimpose the 
prohibition, with effect from 1 February 1946, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Underground Work (Women) Convention, 
1935, ratified by India in March 1938.2 


The Mines Maternity Benefit (Amendment) Act, 1945. 


Pending the lifting of the prohibition, an Act to amend the Mines Maternity 
Benefit Act, 19413, which received the assent of the Governor-General on 16 April 
1945, prohibits the employment of women underground for a period of 10 weeks 
before the delivery of a child, and extends the period during which employment is 
prohibited after delivery from 4 to 26 weeks. For a further period of 10 weeks, no 
woman may be employed underground for more than 4 hours in a day unless a 
créche is provided at the mine, and, in any case, not for more than 4 hours at any 
one time. 

The Act provides for an examination of women miners by women doctors, and 
for an increase in the amount of benefit from 8 annas to 12 annas (1 rupee = 16 
annas) a day for all women miners, and from 8 annas a day to 6 rupees a week for 
women working underground; and these latter are entitled to receive benefits for 
16 weeks: 10 weeks preceding and 6 weeks following the day of delivery. The 
Act requires, furthermore, the payment of maternity benefit for 10 weeks prece- 
ding delivery within three days after the notice given by the employee.‘ 


PROMOTION OF LABOUR WELFARE IN INDIAN STATES 


The Chamber of Princes in India set up a Standing Committee 
on Labour at New Delhi on 26 September 1945. 


In the course of his speech inaugurating the new Committee, the Nawab of 
Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber, observed that it was now well recognised 
that it was the duty of the State to protect, by legislative measures, the health, 
welfare, and security of the workers. The Indian States would not shirk that 
grat responsibility and were determined not merely to keep pace with British 

dia in the field of labour legislation, but, if possible, to go further forward and 
set an example. If modern labour legislation on a comprehensive scale had not 
been adopted in Indian States, it was not because they were wilfully negligent, 
but because industry had not sufficiently advanced in most cases to warrant the 
adoption of such legislation. The industrially more advanced States had adopted 
= of the nieuwe jaws in force in British India. The Indian States would not be 


rty to unfair competition with eso British Indian provinces by 


tole erating inferior labour standards. Labour legislation would assume considera- 
ble importance during the period of post-war reconstruction, and it would be the 
main task of the Committee to advise on all matters relating to the promotion of 
labour welfare, including, in particular, the enforcement of labour legislation. 

The Chancellor also referred to the inclusion, for the first time, of a representa- 
tive of the Indian States in the Indian Government delegation to the Twenty- 
seventh Session of the International Labour Conference.* 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN IRAN 


On 2 October 1944, the Parliament of Iran (Majlis) passed a 
Compulsory Education Act which specifies in an appendix that the 
Ministry of Public Education, in collaboration with the Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce, shall take such measures as may be 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. s, une 1944, p. 647. 
2 Gazette of India, 3 Nov. 1945, ig i section |, p. 

Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 8 Nov. 1942, p. 604. 
4 Gazette of India, 21 Apr. 1945, ay Iv, pp. 20-2 

& The Hindu (Madras), 28 Sept. 1945. 
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needed in order that all workers employed in State industrial under- 
takings will have learnt to read, write and count within a period 
of not more than three years. For this purpose, special courses are 
to be given in the factories. The Act also provides that private 
employers must similarly, in accordance with instructions to be 
issued by the Ministry of Public Education, organise courses in 
the factory for their workers.' 


COMPULSORY EXAMINATION OF DANISH SEAMEN FOR 
TUBERCULOSIS 


The Danish Ministry of Commerce, Industry and Shipping 
issued an Order, which came into force on 1 June 1945, to prevent 
any seafarer from serving in any capacity in a ship unless he has 
been examined by a tuberculosis station and found free from tuber- 
culosis in contagious form. A seafarer serving continuously is in 
addition to have an annual examination. 


If on examination a seafarer is found contagious or even “suspect”, he 
may not sign on or remain on board, as the case may be; the supervising au- 
thorities are required to withdraw his seaman’s identification papers, to prevent 
him from signing on, and also to have him transferred to the general medical 
authorities for treatment. 

Deep-sea fishermen are also covered by this regulation. 

A system of notification and a central register of all examinations of this 
kind made anywhere in Denmark ensure the collection of all material in one 
place and facilitate control of the effects of the new regulation.* 
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FRANCO-CZECHOSLOVAK AGREEMENT ON SOCIAL INSURANCE 


On 7 May 1945 France and Czechoslovakia concluded an agree- 
ment On social insurance, which was promulgated and made effective 
in France by Decree No. 45-1481 of 23 May 1945. 


According to the agreement, persons of Czechoslovak nationality working 
in France and their dependants living in France are covered by the French general 
insurance scheme for industry and commerce, as well as the special schemes for 
agriculture, mining, and the departments of Alsace and Lorraine, subject to the 
same conditions as apply to persons of French nationality, for insurance periods 
completed in France. Similarly, persons of French nationality working in Cze- 
choslovakia and their dependants residing in that country will receive the same 
treatment as persons of Czechoslovak nationality as regards the application of 
social insurance schemes which are or will become effective in that country. 

The agreement was made for a period of six months. Before it expires, discus- 
sions will be held between the two Governments with the object of making a new 
agreement or, failing that, a supplementary arrangement extending the agree- 
ment of 7 May 1945 er a further period of time and designed to establish genuine 


reciprocity (in law and in fact) for French nationals living in Czechoslovakia re- 
specting the insurance periods completed in that country.® 





1 Record of Proceedings of the Majlis, 3 Oct. 1944. 

2 Communication from the Shipping Department of the Danish Ministry of Commerce, In- 
— and Shipping. 

* Journal officiel, 7 July 1945, p. 4123. 
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SocrAL SECURITY IN FRANCE 


In France plans for a general reorganisation of the whole social 
security scheme are under consideration. Meantime measures 
have been taken to widen coverage and increase benefits under 
the present system in an attempt to meet prevailing economic 
conditions, and to establish or re-establish administrative and 
advisory bodies representing insured persons and agencies which 
co-operate in the application of social insurance. Some of the 
main developments during the first half of 1945 are noted below. 


Social Security Planning. 


By an Order of 9 June 1945 a committee was set up to study the reorganisa- 
tion of social security in France and to advise the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Security on this subject. It meets under the chairmanship of a Councillor of 
State and includes representatives of the Consultative p cmc Ang of the Ministries 
of Labour and Social Security, Agriculture, Finance, National Economy, Public 
Health, Justice and Industrial Production, and of the State Deposit and Trust 
Fund, workers’ and employers’ organisations, insurance institutions, the fund 
administering family allowances, and experts in matters concerning workmen's 
compensation.! 

Previously, in May 1945, the Congress of the Federation of Departmental 
Social Insurance Funds had examined a social security scheme drafted by Mr. 
Yung, Director of the Federation.2 The scheme covers the risks of sickness, 
accident, maternity, invalidity, old age, death and unemployment, as well as 
providing family allowances and social services. Employed persons whose annual 
earnings are at least 3,000 francs, handicraftsmen, and employers of not more 
than three workers would be included. The employer would make one contribu- 
tion in respect of all risks covered. To avoid the accumulation of superfluous 
reserves while maintaining those necessary for the coverage of certain risks, the 
contribution rate would be fixed annually. No individual accounts would be 
kept for insured persons, who would be entitled to benefits based on their previous 
wage and/or the average wage for their category, provided they satisfied qualify- 
ing conditions as to period of insurance. In cases of sickness insured persons 
would be entitled to benefits in cash, and they and their dependants would be 
entitled to benefits in kind. Old-age pensions equal to half the average national 
wage, increased by 10 per cent. in respect of an insured persen who had brought 
up at least three children and by 20 per cent. if he had brought up more than 
three children, would be payable on the attainment of the age of 65 after a qualify- 
ing period of 30 years. 

Ithough the primary insurance funds would be maintained, their functions 
would be purely supervisory. The departmental unions, the councils of which 
are chosen by the insurance funds, would be given legal personality and important 
functions, including the collection of contributions and organisation of medical 
and social services. There would be a central body dealing with health, another 
with pensions payable either in respect of old age or of employment injuries 
causing death or permanent disability, as well as a National Federation of Funds. 
* a under the scheme would be subject to the control of the Ministry 
oO ur. 


Administration. 


General scheme. Representatives of the sickness and maternity funds, experts 
in hygiene and social medicine, and representatives of the social insurance in- 
stitutions of Alsace and Lorraine are to form part of the re-established Superior 
Social Insurance Council. The Superior Council of Mutual Benefit Societies 
has also been re-established.‘ 


1 Idem, 15 June 1945, p. 3565. 

2 FEpERATION NATIONALE DES CAISSES DEPARTEMENTALES D'’ASSURANCES SOCIALES: Projet 
de loi sur les assurances sociales (Paris, 1945). 

3 ——- officiel, 5-6 Feb. 1945, p. 546 (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 
1945, p. 86). 

4 Journal officiel, 3 Feb. 1945, p. 507. 
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Miners’ pension scheme. By an Order of 19 April 1945 provision was made 
for the election of members of the governing bodies of the miners’ benefit societies 
and their regional unions and of the employers’ and workers’ representatives 
on the Governing Body of the Miners’ Autonomous Pension Fund, such elections 
having been suspended during the war. Certain changes were introduced. Thus, 
the age limit for the right to vote was lowered from 25 to 18 years, women em- 
ployed in mines and pensioned widows of miners may vote and are eligible for 
election, and the right to vote was extended to foreign miners who, besides satisfy- 
ing the conditions for French miners, have lived in France for at least two years. 
The mandate of the officers chosen is temporary; within a year of the cessation 
of hostilities a second election is to be held to enable miners returning to France 
after imprisonment or deportation to vote.! 


Welfare of the family. An inter-ministerial committee was set up by a Decree 
of 12 April 1945 to assist the responsible Ministers in the preparation and carry- 
ing out of measures having reference to the population and the family. The 
Government will consult a Supreme Advisory Committee, set up by the same 
Decree, on all measures concerning the protection of the family, the raising of 
the birth rate, the settlement of rural districts, urban decentralisation, and the 
establishment of foreigners on French soil and their integration into the French 
population.? 

An Order of 3 March 1945 annulled the Vichy legislation respecting family 
associations and introduced a new régime, under which such associations may 
be freely formed. Provision is made for the organisation of departmental federa- 
tions and of a national federation of family associations. Among other functions, 
these federations will advise the public authorities on matters affecting the ma- 
teria! and moral welfare of the family and nominate representatives to various 
boards, assemblies, and State, departmental and communal institutions.* 


Scope and Benefits of Insurance and Assistance. 


General scheme. The provisions of the Vichy Act of 6 January 1942, as 
amended, under which the wage limit for liability to insurance under the general 
scheme for workers in industry and commerce was abolished (in some cases 
raised to 60,000 francs a year)* were declared valid by an Order of 10 March 
1945.5 Exemption from liability to old-age, invalidity, survivors’ and, in certain 
cases, sickness and maternity insurance is allowed, however, to persons covered 
by private schemes granting equivalent benefits who meet the conditions set 
forth in more detail in a Decree of 9 April 1945 and an Order of 30 May 1945.° 

The maximum daily sickness and maternity benefit under the general scheme 
is fixed at 75 francs.’ 


Agricultural workers’ insurance. The provisions of the social insurance scheme 
for agricultural workers were liberalised by an Order of 19 April 1945, to bring 
it into line with the scheme for workers in industry and commerce. It now applies 
to persons earning up to 60,000 francs a year, an increase of 12,000 francs over 
the limit previously set. For the purpose of assessing contributions insured per- 
sons are divided into five categories according to the average annual wage for 
the type of work performed. The total contribution payable, shared equally 
between worker and employer, varies from 100 to 400 francs a month. The daily 
rates of benefit in respect of sickness and maternity vary from 20 to 75 francs. 
The invalidity pension payable to a person who entered insurance before attain- 
ing the age of 30 is seven and a half times his average annual contribution, with 
a minimum varying from 5,400 francs to 7,200 francs according to his working 
category. Survivors’ pensions consist of lump sums amounting to five times the 
insurance contributions during the four quarters preceding death, if sudden, or 
the date when sickness or accident occurred, with a minimum of 2,500 francs. 
It is expected that benefits in kind will be increased.* 





1 Journal officiel, 20 Apr. 1945, p. 2229. 
2 Idem, 17 Apr. 1945, p. 2138. 

3 Idem, 3 Mar. 1945, p. 1137. 

4 Cf. International La Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, p. 88. 
5 Journal officiel, 11 Mar. 1945, p. 1277. 

6 Idem, 12 Apr. 1945, p. 2024, and 3 June 1945, p. 3198. 

7 Idem, 28 Feb. 1945, p. 1057. 

8 Idem, 20 Apr. 1945, p. 2227, and 27 Apr. 1945, p. 2388. 
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Miners’ © ngewe scheme. The measures promulgated after 16 June 1940, 
respecting the miners’ pension scheme, which had the effect of improving the 
lot of the ot miner and his dependants, were declared valid by an Order 
of 24 April 1945.2 


Pension scheme for State industrial undertakings. The rates of pension payable 
to workers in State industrial undertakings have been raised. The minimum 
old-age pension granted for length of service is as a rule half the average wage 
during a specified period of employment, but it is increased to three fifths when 
such wage does not exceed 48,000 francs, with a maximum limit of 24,000 francs. 
Including supplements payable under certain conditions, the total pension is 
limited to 48,000 francs and three quarters of the wage on which it was based. 
Provision is made for the adjustment along similar lines of pensions previously 
granted.” 

Workmen's compensation. The supplementary allowance paid when a person 
totally incapacitated for work as the result of an employment injury requires 
the assistance of another person has been raised from 3,000 to 9,000 francs.* 

Under an Order of 31 March 1945, pensions payable to workers in agricultural 
undertakings in respect of employment injuries causing death or permanent 
disability are assessed by taking into full account annual earnings up to 36,000 
francs and one quarter of the fraction of earnings between 36,000 and 60,000 
francs. Previously, such compensation was calculated on the basis of full remu- 
neration up to 12,000 francs, one quarter of the fraction of remuneration between 
12,000 and 20,000 francs, and one eighth of the fraction above 20,000 francs.‘ 


Social assistance. The minimum rate of assistance granted to aged, infirm 
and incurable persons was raised by an Order of 23 March 1945 from 150 to 300 
francs per month, and the maximum from 200 to 400 francs.® 

An Order of 11 May 1945 provides a home-coming allowance of 1,000 francs 
to repatriated prisoners of war and to those who had been deported for work or 
for political reasons. Liberation leave is also granted and during this period an 
allowance, based on the average wage in the district, is payable to repatriated 


persons, other than specified civil servants and officers and men still under the 
colours, who continue to receive their monthly salaries or pay during their leave. 
The liberation leave allowance covers 15 days for requisitioned workers and one 
month for prisoners of war and political deportees. The latter, in addition to 
these allowances, receive a special indemnity of 5,000 francs and a clothing allow- 
ance not exceeding 3,000 francs. Demobilised prisoners of war are entitled toa 
demobilisation benefit of 1,000 francs while awaiting the liquidation of their 


pay.® 
Social Insurance in Alsace-Lorraine. 


The social insurance scheme in force in the departments of Bas-Rhin, Haut- 
Rhin and Moselle on 16 June 1940 was replaced during the occupation by German 
legislation which has since been declared invalid. Orders of 19 April and 17 
and 18 May 1945 amended the previous legislation on sickness and maternity 
insurance, and an Order of 19 April 1945 amended that dealing with invalidity 
and old-age insurance.’ The benefits payable have been raised in view of present 
economic conditions and in certain other respects the local scheme has been 
brought into line with the general social insurance scheme applicable throughout 
France. At a future date measures will be introduced to effect a greater mee 
of uniformity between the two systems. The recent changes are outlined below. 


Sickness and maternity insurance. This insurance is compulsory for salaried 
employees whose remuneration does not exceed 60,000 francs (previously 
30,000 francs) and for all manual workers. The basic wage for the calculation 
of contributions in the local funds is the actual remuneration, including pay- 
ments in kind and gratuities, but not family allowances or certain expenses of 





1 Idem, 25 Apr. 1945, p. 2339. 
2 Idem, 14 June 1945, p. 3486. 
, 2 June 1945, p. 3155. 
4 Idem, 10 Apr. 1945, p. 1962. 
Idem, 24 Mar. 1945, p. 1582. 
Idem, 12 May 1945, p. 2686. 
Idem, 20 Apr. 1945, p. 2230, and 29 May 1945, p. 3065. 
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business. A fee of 4 francs a month is payable in respect of the cost of medical 
and pharmaceutical benefits. 

Persons in receipt of invalidity and on pensions are insured for benefits 
in kind in respect of sickness and for funeral expenses. They make a monthly 
payment towards the cost of such insurance, and the pension fund also contributes 
on their behalf. During a period of medically certified incapacity for work, cash 
benefits are payable for every day, whether or not a working day, at a rate equal 
to half the wage on which the contributions were based, subject to minimum and 
maximum limits fixed by the Minister of Labour and Social Security. Pharma- 
ceutical benefits are given during the first two weeks of sickness only. The wife 
or husband of an insured person and his dependent children are entitled, in case 
of illness, to benefits in kind. The grant in respect of funeral expenses has been 
fixed at 750 francs. 

Maternity allowances are payable for ten weeks, six of which must be after 
confinement. A cash benefit of 425 francs in towns with a population of 200,000 
or over and in industrial centres, and 325 francs in other districts, is granted towards 
the expenses of a normal confinement, and a nursing allowance is also paid subject 
to a maximum of 1,250 francs. The wife of an insured man is entitled to the con- 
finement and nursing allowances. 


Old-age and invalidity insurance. Salaried employees whose annual remunera- 
tion does not exceed 100,000 francs (previously 30,000 francs) are included in the 
scope of compulsory old-age and invalidity insurance, as are all manual workers. 
Contributions, shared by the employee and the employer, continue to be payable 
at the rate of 5.6 per cent. of wages, and a special additional contribution amount- 
ing to 6.4 per cent. of wages (5.2 per cent. payable by the employer and 1.2 per 
cent. by the employee) covers the cost of raising the minimum pension to 7,200 


francs per year. 


CREATION OF A MINISTRY OF SOCIAL SECURITY IN PANAMA 


The Ministry of Labour, Social Security and Public Health 
was set up in Panama by Act No. 6 of 6 July 1945. 


The Department of Health and Sanitation and the Institution for Child Super- 
vision and Protection, among other organisations, were transferred to the new 
Ministry. The Social Insurance Fund! retains its autonomous character, but is 
attached to the Ministry for purposes of inspection, supervision, and co-ordina- 
tion of activities. A Social Insurance Department is set up within the Ministry, 
under a Director-General. 

The Act entrusts to the Ministry the urgent task of preparing and carrying out 
a national health plan, for which purpose competent foreign doctors and dentists 
may be engaged to take part in the preventive and curative work specified by the 
Act. It also authorises the Social Insurance Fund, through the intermediary of 
the National Health Board, to secure the services of foreign doctors and dentists if 

‘it is not possible to provide adequate medical care under the insurance scheme by 
engaging only doctors who are nationals. 

Within six months of the promulgation of the Act, health, labour, and social 
security codes are to be drawn up.? 


ADJUSTMENT OF SOCIAL INSURANCE BENEFITS AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS IN BRAZIL 


The Government of Brazil issued a Legislative Decree, No. 
7835, on 6 August 1945 to increase the cash benefits of social in- 
surance institutions and to make the rates of contribution to these 
institutions uniform. 

Owing to the rise in the level of wages a proportionate readjustment of social 


insurance benefits had become increasingly urgent. The new Legislative Decree 
accordingly made substantial changes by setting new maximum and minimum 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 113. 
Gaceta Oficial (Panama), Vol. LXII, No. 9763, 31 July 1945, p. 1. 
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limits for cash benefits and by increasing the pensions awarded since the intro- 

duction of insurance legislation in 1923. To meet the resulting increase in costs, 

contribution rates (which varied for the different occupational schemes) were 

unified — a reform long demanded by technical services and insurance institu- 

tions. The ground is thus prepared for the general scheme contemplated in 

mene Decree 7526 of 7 May 1945, which set up the Brazilian Social Welfare 
nstitute.! 

From 1 August 1945, invalidity and old-age pensions not exceeding 1,700 
cruzeiros a month and survivors’ pensions not exceeding 960 cruzeiros were in- 
creased (subject to these maximum limits) by the following percentages: pensions 
awarded in 1923, by 105 per cent.; those in 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928, by 
100, 95, 90, 80, and 70 per cent. respectively; those awarded from 1929 to 1938 
by 40 per cent.; those from 1939 to 1944, by 35, 30, 25, 20, 15, and 10 per cent. 
respectively. Further, the minimum invalidity or old-age pension may not be 
less than 70 per cent. of the local minimum wage for adult workers and not more 
than 1,700 cruzeiros a month. For survivors’ pensions and sickness benefits the 
minimum is 35 per cent. of the minimum wage and the maximum 960 cruzeiros. 
The occupational schemes that in the past did not give sickness benefits (works 
funds covering workers in public utility services and the Seaman's Insurance 
Institute) are now required to pay such benefits after the fifteenth day of in- 
capacity; they may set aside 12 per cent. of their annual income (formerly 10 
per cent. and 8 per cent. respectively) for medical care and hospital services. 

The new uniform contribution rate for all the different occupational schemes 
is 5 per cent. of the insured person's wage or salary up to 2,000 cruzeiros a month; 
an equal amount is to be paid by the ap oy sal and by the Government. Higher 
contribution rates, such as those paid in the insurance scheme for bank employees 
will not be changed. Pending the establishment of the Social Welfare Institute, 
the Government contribution will be paid into a single fund set up to meet the 
economic and financial needs of all insurance institutes without distinction, in 
accordance with decisions made by the President of the National Labour Council 
in agreement with the organising committee of the Institute and after consulta- 
tion with the Actuarial Service of the Ministry of Labour. The Minister of Fi- 
nance will take the measures needed to liquidate the Government's debt tc social 
insurance institutions.” 


ORGANISATION OF THE COLOMBIAN NATIONAL EMPLOYEES’ 
INSURANCE FUND 


A Colombian Decree, No. 1600 of 30 June 1945, contains regula- 
tions for the administration of the Social Insurance Fund for 
salaried employees and wage earners of the national Government, 
set up in accordance with Act No. 6a of 1945.8 


The regulations reaffirm the essential principles of the Act as regards con- 
tributions and membership. Permanent employees of the national Government 
whose salaries or wages are paid exclusively by the National Treasury are com- 
pulsory members of the Fund, provided that they do not belong to any other 
insurance institution. Public employees who do not fulfil all the requirements 
may be admitted to membership on a voluntary basis, as may employees of 
autonomous undertakings or undertakings that are dependent in any way on 
the Government. The Fund may make agreements with official social insurance 
institutions for their amalgamation or incorporation, or for their handling of all or 
some of the benefits mentioned in Act No. 6a. Such agreements must be approved 
by the President of the Republic. 

The Fund will begin the Gants of benefits on 1 January 1946, in accord- 
ance with the rules prescribed in the regulations. Dismissal allowances will 
be based only on services performed after 1 January 1942; old-age pensions 
already granted before the Act was passed will continue to be paid by the same 
organisations; the receipt of an invalidity pension will exclude the payment of 
old-age pension or dismissal allowance; survivors’ benefits paid in the case of the 
death of an employee not in receipt of a pension will be equal to the dismissal 

1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, p. 251. 


2 Didrio Oficial, 8 Aug. 1945. 
3? Cf. International Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 795. 
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allowance to which he would have been entitled, but not less than his salary 
or wage for a year or 3,000 pesos, whichever is the less; anes will be paid 
for occupational diseases and industrial accidents under the same conditions as 
to employees of private undertakings; sickness benefits for non-occupational 
diseases will be paid after the fourth day of sickness — the first three s will 
be paid by the Government; maternity benefits, consisting of the total salary or 
wage for the four weeks preceding and the four weeks following childbirth, will 
1 cron by the Fund to insured women according to the provisions of Act No. 53 
of 1938. 

Medical care will include dental services, periodical examinations for preven- 
tion or early diagnosis of diseases, and preventive rest for a period not to exceed 
six months. 

Until 1 January 1946 the members of the Fund will continue to receive official 
benefits as formerly, and the medical services of the Ministries! will continue to 
function until 31 December 1945 and after that date will be incorporated in the 
Social Insurance Fund for Public Employees. 

The Controller-General of the Republic will prescribe methods for accounting 
and preparing financial reports, and will supervise the finances of the Fund.? 


EXTENSION OF SICKNESS INSURANCE IN PERU 


By a Peruvian Decree of 9 February 1945, the technical bases 
were laid for extending to public employees the sickness insurance 
benefits granted by the National Social Insurance Fund?, as pro- 
vided in a Decree of 31 August 1944. 


All State employees under 60 years of age employed on public works expressly 
mentioned in the national budget are covered, even those who earn more than 
3,000 soles a year, the wage limit fixed for membership of the National Social 
Insurance Fund. This sum, however, remains as the maximum on which con- 
tributions are paid. The benefits include general and special medical services, 
hospitalisation, and pharmaceutical services, granted for a maximum of 26 weeks. 
In order to cover the cost of these benefits the State, as employer, pays 3.5 per 
cent. of wages and the insured person pays 1 per cent. The contribution is de- 
ducted from earnings by each Government department. The State continues to 
provide cash sickness benefits in accordance with the provisions in force.‘ 


SocraL INSURANCE IN CHILE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE JOURNALISTS’ SOCIAL INSURANCE SCHEME 


By Decree No. 399 of 7 March 1945, regulations were issued in 
Chile for the administration of Act No. 7790 which amended the 
insurance scheme for employees of newspapers and periodicals.§ 


Under the regulations, all newspapers, periodicals and national or foreign 
advertising agencies are included in the social insurance scheme, and all em- 
ployees of such undertakings, except occasional contributors, are uired to 
insure, whatever the form of their remuneration. Persons who cease reg liable 
because no longer employed by such undertakings may insure voluntarily, 
in which case they pay the full contribution themselves, provided that they apply 
for voluntary membership within two months of the termination of their em- 
ployment if they have less than five years’ service, and three months if they have 
more. During these periods they retain their right to benefits. Correspondents of 
foreign periodicals living in the country may also join the insurance scheme if 
they so desire. 

Arrears in the payment of contributions will be subject to a 6 per cent. 
interest charge, to be paid by the undertaking or employer, without prejudice to 
any fines prescribed by the Act. Payment er special work and every kind of 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 794. 

2 Diario Oficial (Bogoté), 24 July 1945, Vol. LXXXI, No. 25893, p. 329. 
3 Cf. International Lew Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, p. 91. 

4 El Peruano, Vol. 105, No. 1283, 17 Mar. 1945, p. 1. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 2, Feb. 1945, p. 233. 
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remuneration will be taken into account for calculating contributions, and the 
minimum salary for this purpose will be the minimum living wage in force in the 
locality of the insured person’s residence. 

A person who withdraws his contributions may re-enter the insurance scheme 
on condition that he makes up his contributions within a year after he has re- 
joined. Contributions so made up will carry an interest charge of 6 per cent. per 
year. For the calculation of contributions, the salary at the time of re-enterin 
the scheme, reduced on a graduated scale by an additional 5 per cent. for eac 
successive year of non-membership after the first, will be taken as basis. 

In calculating pensions special credit will be given for night work or for work 
performed in an atmosphere contaminated by noxious fumes performed for a 
daily minimum duration of six hours over a specified period of years, and half 
such credit will be given for work performed for a minimum duration of four 
hours. Credit may not be claimed on both counts. The regulations specify the 
proof that must be provided that work has been performed under these condi- 
tions, and also provide for cases where the undertaking is no longer in existence. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Act, the regulations recognise work 
performed before 15 July 1925, without time limit, but the insured person is 
obliged to make up the contributions that should have been paid, together with 
simple interest at 6 per cent. annually. For calculating the contribution, the 
salary on which he paid contributions to other social insurance organisations is 
taken, or, if no such contributions were paid, the income he was receiving at the 
date of promulgation of Act No. 7790, reduced on a graduated scale by an addi- 
tional 5 per cent. for each successive year. All contributions made by employers 
and insured persons to other social insurance institutions may be transferred and 
used to discount the amount due for recognition of former services. If the sum of 
such contributions is greater than the amount needed, the balance will be re- 
turned to the insurance institution from which it came. 

The Council of the National Fund for Public Employees and Journalists may 
propose to the President of the Republic to increase or decrease the contributions 
of insured persons and employers by not more than 2.5 per cent. of salary. 

The Decree also establishes the right of insured persons to family allowances 


according to the regulations in force for employees of private undertakings.' 


AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILWAYMEN’S INSURANCE SCHEME 


By Decree No. 335 of 29 February 1945 amendments were made 
to the regulations of the Retirement and Social Security Fund for 
employees of the State railroads. The Fund covers all wage earners 
and salaried employees of this undertaking. 


The Decree provides that benefits paid in case of the death of an insured 
person to his family will take the form of monthly allowances instead of fixed 
amounts, and the minimum will be 720 pesos a year. The allowances may be in- 
creased in certain special cases, but the total increase may not exceed 25 per cent. 
Persons in receipt of pensions of less than 600 pesos a month who need assistance 
to support their dependants will be granted 20 pesos a month for each child up to 
a maximum of 1,200 pesos a year.* 


FAMILY BENEFITS IN PARAGUAY 


In Paraguay a Decree No. 8438 of 25 April 1945 made some 
amendments to the Decree regulating the application of social 
insurance.® 


The new legislation provides that, in case of sickness, the Social Insurance 
Institution shall provide medical, surgical, pharmaceutical and hospital services, 
not only to insured persons earning not more than 150 guaranis a month, but 
also to their families, in all districts where the Institution disposes of such services. 
Medical care before, during, and after childbirth is also extended to the wives 
of insured men. The following are considered to be members of the family of an 

1 Diario Oficial (Santiago de Chile), 22 Mar. 1945, Vol. LXVIII, No. 20113, p. 604. 


2 Idem, 28 Mar. 1945, Vol. LX VIII, No. 20118, p. 656. 
+ Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, p. 391. 
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insured person: parents, wife, children, and brothers and sisters, living in his 
home and dependent on him. No distinction is made between legitimate and 


illegitimate relatiorship.' 


THe BrITISH FAMILY ALLOWANCES AcT, 1945 


Family allowances have been instituted in Great Britain by the 
Family Allowances Act, 1945, which gives effect to the proposals 
of the White Paper on Social Insurance (Part 1)?, and provides an 
allowance of 5s. weekly for the second and subsequent children 


under school-leaving age. 


In addition to being payable in respect of each child other than the elder or 
eldest in a family who is under the compulsory school age, the allowance is pro- 
vided for each child over that age who is undergoing full-time instruction in 
school or is an apprentice, until the 31 July following his sixteenth birthday. 
In claiming the allowance, a person may include in addition to his own children 
(including in general adopted children and stepchildren) a child or children 
whom he maintains. As long as a child lives with a parent or the parent is con- 
tributing at least 5s. a weck towards his maintenance, the child will be included 
in the parent’s family for the purpose of computing the allowance payable. Allow- 
ances are not to be paid for any period during which the children are removed 
from the control of their parents and detained in an approved school by an order 
made under the provisions of the Children and Young Persons’ Act or, in certain 
circumstances, if they are in the care of a poor law authority. Nor are allowances 
to be paid for children in respect of whom an orphan’s pension is being paid. 

No supplementary allowance is to be paid under the Workmen’s Compensa- 

tion Acts, the Unemployment Insurance Acts or the Widows’, Orphans’ and 
Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act on account of children for whom family 
allowances are being paid. This provision guarantees that there will not be 
duplication of allowances under the various social schemes, as specified by the 
Government’s White Paper on Social Insurance. Family allowances are to be 
paid, however, on account of children who qualify, to persons serving in the 
armed forces (or auxiliary services) or their dependants, disabled ex-service men 
and persons drawing pensions under the civilian war injuries scheme. In cases 
where the Minister is satisfied that other benefits, additional to those now re- 
ceived and equivalent to the family allowances, are payable to the foregoing 
categories of people, he may make regulations for withholding the family allow- 
ances. 
The Act provides that the allowances belong to the mother in the case where 
a man and his wife are living together, although the allowances may be drawn 
by either of them. If a court of summary jurisdiction decides that either the man 
or his wife is not a proper recipient of allowances for the family, the court may 
specify that the allowances shall be paid to the other. In any other case the allow- 
ance belongs to the man or woman to whose family the children belong. 

Claims for allowances are to be decided by the Minister of National Insurance. 
In case of dissatisfaction with an award or decision, the question may be referred 
to one or more referees selected from a panel, whose decision is final. 

Allowances will be payable for the family of (a) a married couple if the man 
is a British subject born in the United Kingdom and living there, or (b) a man or 
woman if he or she is a British subject born in the United Kingdom and living 
there. Allowances are payable only in Great Britain for children living there. 
However, reciprocal arrangements with respect: to family allowances may be 
made with the Dominions. 

The Act is to come into force on a day or days to be appointed by the Minister 
< Say ny Insurance, who is also empowered to make regulations for the purposes 
of the Act. 

The Government estimates that about 2,600,000 families with two or more 
children will benefit from the Act and that during the first full year of operation 
the expenditure on family allowances will be about £57 million. In making these 
estimates the minimum school-leaving age was taken as 15; if this were raised to 
16, the annual cost would be increased by about £2.5 million.* 

1 Gaceta Oficial, No. 46, 26 Apr. 1945, p. 8. 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 668. 
* The Family Allowances Act 1945, 8 & 9 Geo. 6, Ch. 41; Ministry of Labour Gazette, June 


1945 
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SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS FOR SERVICE MEN’s FAMILIES IN 
THE U.S.S.R. 


The Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. adopted 
an Order in October 1945 to provide supplementary financial 
assistance and various benefits for families of service -men killed 
during the war, of war invalids, of men still on active service, 
and of demobilised men. 


The families who lost their breadwinner in the war and families of war invalids 
in groups I (having lost all capacity for work and requiring constant attendance) 
and II (having lost the capacity to work efficiently in their former or any other 
occupation) are exempted from the payment of arrears of agricultural taxes and 
from compulsory delivery of agricultural produce to the State. The children 
of these families are exempted from the payment of fees in the four upper grades 
of high school, universities, and technical schools. 

The families of soldiers killed at the front, of war invalids, and of enlisted 
men who are in need will receive a loan of 5,000-10,000 roubles, to be repaid 
during five to ten years, for the building and repair of their dwellings. The com- 
petent authorities must place woodland at their disposal for the supply of timber, 
as well as local building materials at fixed prices. Ten per cent. of all newly built 
or repaired dwellings must be placed at the disposal of demobilised service men, 
families of service men, war invalids, and families of soldiers killed in the war, 
through the medium of the local executive committees. Undertakings and in- 
stitutions which have workers’ supply departments are required to supply the 
pensioned surviving dependants of their former workers killed in the war in the 
same way as they supply the families of their present workers.' 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT AND NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
IN POLAND 


The following information on the Polish co-operative move- 
ment during the war and its role in the work of reconstruction was 
collected by the Chief of the Co-operative Service of the Inter- 
national Labour Office during a recent journey in Poland. 


Position during the War. 


It will be useful to remember that before the war (1938, to take the last aver- 
age year) the co-operative moment in Poland comprised 8,561 societies of every 
kind, with an approximate total membership of 2,356,000. With the exception 
of some 1,800 workers’ productive societies, housing societies, and various other 
societies, the main part of the movement could be divided into two principal 
categories which were more or less equal in importance: credit co-operatives 
(urban and rural), numbering 3,673; and co-operatives engaging in economic 
activities (buying, selling, processing), numbering 3,056. Of the latter, half 
(1,531) were consumers’ societies. 

The division of Poland in 1939 had disastrous effects on the co-operative 
movement, and on the consumers’ societies in particular, which were entirely 
wound up in the areas directly annexed by Germany. Except in the area known 
as the Government General, the movement barely su ed in maintaining a 
foothold. There, however, the milk co-operative societies and other agricultural 





1 Izvestia, 6 Oct. 1945. 
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societies played an invaluable part in the collection of farm produce; consumers’ 
societies were allowed to continue in operation; and their bank Spolem increased 
in importance as a result of the closing of the postal savings funds and the diffi- 
culty of transferring money. In addition, and this was a most important factor, 
participation in the co-operative movement was the one form of action of a non- 
clandestine nature open to Polish patriots anxious to help their country: it pro- 
vided at one and the same time a form of resistance to the enemy and an oppor- 
tunity to resist him. It will be seen, therefore, that it was during the war itself 
that the rebirth of the co-operative movement began. This is illustrated by the 
few general figures given below. 





1938 1939 1943 





Polish Government General 
Republic 





Co-operatives of all categories 8,561 3,560 5,374 
embership 2,356,000 860,000 | 2,055,000 


Co-operatives engaging in economic 
activity 3,056 1,397 3,523 


Credit co-operatives 3,673 1,316 1,153 




















Undoubtedly, the rise of the movement was greatest and most rapid among 
the consumers’ societies. During the second halt 

Spolem, in collaboration with the local societies already in existence, prepared a 
plan for a rationalised network of co-operative societies which would operate 
over the whole area of the Government General. On this basis it undertook an 
active and methodical campaign of propaganda and instruction by means of tra- 
velling representatives. The number of consumers’ co-operatives rose from 969 


f of 1940, however, the Union 


with 151,000 members in October 1939 to 3,372 with 659,000 members in 1943. 

As regards turnover, the increase was due in part to the rise in prices, but in 
part only: calculated on the basis of 1938 prices, the 1942 turnover (335,250,000 
zloty) becomes 129,325,000 zloty, and that for 1943 (496,379,000 zloty) 136,216,000 
zloty. In both cases the figures represent a considerable increase on the 1938 
amounts. 

In addition to these reconstruction efforts, which of course apply only to the 
area of the Government General, account must be taken of the devastation 
caused by the war, and in particular by the retreat of the German army. It 
must not be forgotten also that there were heavy and cruel losses in the ranks of 
the co-operators themselves. . 


Reconstruction Work. 


The work of reconstruction began immediately after the liberation and is 
being carried on actively. All educational and social activities are being rapidly 
resumed. Thus the Union Spolem has reopened the co-operative schools which 
it owns in each province and also a large number of special courses. In the field 
of co-operative education and general culture, the editing and publishing house 
Czytelntk (The Reader) should Fe mentioned as being by far the largest printin 
and publishing undertaking in the country; in fact, owing to the losses cau 
| fire and systematic destruction, it may be said to hold a monopoly. These 
efforts to re-establish the co-operative movement are supported by the co-opera- 
tive bank S, , which before the war had only three branches, but which 
today already has in operation 161 out of the 233 which will eventually con- 
stitute its network. 

Alongside the organisations which are coming to life again or which are widen- 
ing their scope, new organisations such as the Market Gasdonese’ Co-operative 
Centre and the Peasants’ Defence Union are being created. 

The Peasants’ Defence Union (Zwiazek Samopomocy Chlopskiej]) was set up 
early in 1945 as a result of a decision of the Peasant Congress held in January 
of that year. Professing political neutrality, its aims are to raise the standard 
of living of the sants > developing the technical abilities of its members, 
helping them with advice and by the establishment of economic institutions, and 
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to bring their point of view to the attention of the public authorities. Its main 
activities, however, lie in the co-operative field and in connection with land 
reform. In the co-operative field in general, it plans to set up in each district 
so-called universal co-operative societies having a separate section for each 
of the activities in which they engage (buying, selling, co-operative labour, etc.). 
In districts in which a co-operative society already exists, the new society is 
either set up in agreement with the original society or engages only in activities 
not covered by that society. Affiliation is voluntary in the case of societies al- 
ready in existence but new societies must be affiliated to the central union Spolem. 

In regard to land reform, it is the task of the Peasant’s Defence Union to 
organise on a co-operative basis the utilisation and administration of the indi- 
visible balances left when the land is divided up, consisting of buildings, such as 
the dwellings of the old big landowners, the gardens surrounding them, dairies, 
distilleries, etc., and to establish schools, holiday homes, etc. The Union, which 
also recruits its members on a voluntary basis, now has a membership of approxi- 
mately 500,000, and has 120 instructor-organisers in its service. 


Reorganisation of the Co-operative Movement. 


Quite apart from this constructive effort, the co-operative movement has 
undergone a great reorganisation. Before the war its structure was very compli- 
cated, composed of more than thirty central organisations grouping the co-opera- 
tive societies together not only on the basis of their activities but also according 
to their political views, the regions in which they operated, the language or the 
religion of their members. “The Co-operative Congress of Lublin (25 and 26 
November 1944), in which 2,500 delegates took part, created out of this a single 
unified movement. Now, with the exception of the credit societies and, for the 
present at least, certain new co-operatives such as the market gardeners’ society, 
all societies in all categories are grouped together into two organisations. Of 
these, the Union for the Reorganisation of the Co-operative Societies of the 
Polish Republic (Zwiazek Rewizyjny Spoldzielni Rzeczpospolitij Polskiej) is their 
cultural centre, responsible for propaganda, education, planning and reorganisa- 
tion. The other, Spolem (Zwiazek Gospodarczy Spoldzielni R. P.), is the central 


organisation dealing with economic uses. 


The administration of Spolem is divided into five departments, covering the 
following: (1) milk, milk products, and eggs; (2) other agricultural co-operatives; 
(3) consumers’ societies; (4) productive and labour societies, and building so- 
cieties; (5) external trade. It = agencies in each province and in each district, 
thus numbering 267 branches, and operates some 120 undertakings devoted to 
poe alone. These undertakings include 73 mills (among the largest in 

oland), 10 factories manufacturing macaroni and semolina, 13 fruit and vege- 
table canning factories, and factories manufacturing sweets, vinegar, soap, 
wax, etc. 


Place of the Movement in the National Economy. 


At the peak of its effort of revival and growth, which it has sustained in spite 
of innumerable difficulties, and united in a Poland whose whole tendency is 
towards unity where trade union organisations of varying tendency are grouped 
together into one federation, and where the political parties themselves meet 
in a common committee, the Polish co-operative movement could not fail to 
find an important place in the economic life and the reconstruction of the country. 

Spolem, with its network, already wide, of co-operative societies of every 
category, with the large number of households served, and with the machinery, 
considerable at the present time and increasing constantly, at its disposal for the 
storing and processing of products, is the obvious channel for the various economic 
activities of rural and urban households in the low income groups. But, quite 
apart from its normal duties, the position which it occupies has led the Govern- 
ment to entrust to it, in the general interest, additional tasks which no other 
organisation could fulfil. Spolem is responsible, for instance, for collecting, stor- 
ing, and distributing that portion of their agricultural produce which the peasants 
must deliver to the State for general feeding pu s; for storing and distributing 
the textiles and articles of clothing which are allotted in turn to different sections 
of the population as and when production permits; and for storing and distributing 
the food and agricultural supplies furnished by UNRRA, which are now arriving 
in large quantities. In the carrying out of these special tasks, the co-operative 
organisation is of necessity obliged to obey certain general instructions and is 
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subject to some governmental control, but the tasks do not in any way affect 
the autonomy of its administration or the democratic functioning of its-institu- 
tions. 

The building co-operatives also are at work on the reconstruction of ruined 
buildings in different parts of the country and particularly in Warsaw, which 
was entirely destroyed. 

The co-operative movement obviously does not fill the whole of the national 
economy. It does, however, in the main, fill that part which comes within its 
scope, and its prestige has been heightened by the national tasks which have 
been entrusted to it. The President and the Vice-President of the National 
Council, the Prime Minister, and many other Ministers are co-operators. On 
the occasion of Co-operative Day, celebrated in Lédz on 30 September, the 
Prime Minister, who was in the chair, defined the attitude of the Government to 
the co-operative movement. Emphasising the fact that co-operation represented 
a new type of economy and a new economic spirit, and that, by its educational 
work, it created the conditions favourable to a new life and a new outlook, he 
stated that the co-operative movement was a necessary factor in the rebirth of 
the country. In the national reconstruction effort there was no place for opposi- 
tion between the movement and the State; there was room only for common 
aims, a division of tasks, and mutual collaboration. A truly democratic Govern- 
ment had need of a co-operative movement, just as a co-operative movement, 
if it were to be really strong, had need of a truly democratic Government. “If”, 
he said, ‘‘we are well Genesad towards the co-operative movement and if we give 
it our support, the reason is not only that we are co-operators, but that we are 
at the same time statesmen.” 


























THE CHINESE INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Some particulars are given below on the activities of the Chinese 
co-operative movement! in 1944. 


The total output during 1944 of the Chungking Federation of Industrial 
Co-operatives, which consists of 40 societies, was over 500 million dollars in value. 
The manufacture of chemicals, textiles, shoes, and stationery, engineering and 
distillery were among the principal activities in which the co-operatives were 
engaged. 

The Federation extended its active support to co-operatives of members of 
families of disabled service men, which were set up in 1940, and to co-operatives 
of disabled service men who had been honourably discharged from service, 
which were established in August 1944. The organisation of a large number of 
co-operatives of this latter type is anticipated ty the Federation.” 
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THE Wor.LD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


The second World Trade Union Conference was held in Paris 
from 25 September to 8 October 1945, for the purpose of creating a 
new World Federation of Trade Unions.* After two days of delibera- 
tion in the committee set up by the Conference to study the nu- 
merous amendments sent in by various organisations to the draft 
Constitution’, which had been circulated previously to trade 

1 For an account of the origin, activities and development of the Chinese Industrial Co-opera- 


tive Association, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, pp. 660-667: “The 
Industrial Co-operatives in China’’. 

2? CHINA INFORMATION CommiTTgeE: Daily Bulletin, 2 Aug. 1945. 

3 For an account of the first Conference, held in London in Feb. 1945, see International Labour 
Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, p. 665. 
4 Idem, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 95. 
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unions in all parts of the world, the Secretary of the Conference, 
Mr. Louis Saillant, announced on 3 October that the object of the 
second World Trade Union Conference had been achieved, that 
the World Federation of Trade Unions had been founded, and that 
the Conference would immediately be converted into the first 
official Congress of the Federation. 


Compcsition of the Conference. 


According to the report of the Credentials Committee of the Conference, it was 
attended by some 250 representatives from 65 national trade union centres in 56 
countries and from 18 international trade union federations, and represented an 
aggregate membership of 67 million organised workers. The delegates included 
representativcs of the International Federation of Trade Unions, the Confedera- 
tion of Latin American Workers (C.T.A.L.), the International Federaticn of 
Christian Trade Unions, and 15 International Trade Secretariats. The American 
Federation of Labor (A.F. of L.), an affiliate cf the I.F.T.U., did not reply to the 
invitation to attend the Paris Conference; neither did the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada (closely allied to the A.F. of L.) send any delegates. 

A notable feature was the presence, as at the first Conference, of a number cf 
trade union organisations of dependent territories, including Ceylon, Cyprus, 
the Gold Coast, Gambia, British Guiana, Jamaica, Nigeria, Puerto Rico, Sierra 
Leone, and Trinidad. On this occasion there were also present delegates from 
Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Italy, and Rumania. 


The Constitution of the World Federation. 


The final draft of the Constitution was presented in a unanimous report of 
the Constitution Committee, which was composed of representatives cf the 
United States, the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, France, China, Sweden, New Zealand, 
Australia, the Union of South Africa, Italy, Norway, Poland, India, Latin 
America, Czechoslovakia, the I.F.T.U., and the International Trade Secretariats. 


Aims of the Federation. According to the preamble to the Constitution, it is 
the object of the World Federation of Trade Unions “to improve the living and 
working conditions of the people of all lands’’, and this object “can only be fully 
attained by the establishment of a World Order in which all the resources of the 
world will be utilised for the benefit of all its peoples, the vast majority of whom 
are workers by hand and brain whose protection and whose progress depend 
upon the union of all their organised forces nationally and internationally"’. The 
prime purposes of the Federation are, therefore, ‘“‘to organise and unite within 
its ranks the trade unions of the whole world, irrespective of considerations of 
race, nationality, religion or political opinion”, to assist the workers in countries 
socially or industrially less developed in setting up their trade unions, to carry on 
the struggle for the extermination of fascism “‘under whatever form it operates 
and by whatever name it may be known”, to work for a stable and enduring 
peace, and to represent ‘‘the interest of world labour in all international agencies 
whose responsibility will be to solve the problems of world organisation, resting 
upon agreements or conventions concluded between the United Nations, and in 
such other international bodies as may be decided upon by the World Federation 
of Trade Unions”. 

The Federation aims, further, at organising the common struggle of trade 
unions of all countries against all encroachments on the economic and social 
rights of the workers and on democratic liberties, and for the following ends: 
security of full employment; progressive improvement of wages, hours and work- 
ing and living conditions of the workers; full and adequate social security to pro- 
tect workers and their families against the hazards of unemployment, sickness, 
accident and old age; adoption of all other measures furthering the social and 
economic well-being of the workers. 

Among the principles to be observed in the work to achieve these purposes, 
the Constitution mentions: full democracy within the trade unions of all countries 
and close collaboration among them; fraternal support and assistance; systematic 
exchange of information and experience; co-ordination of action for the realisa- 
tion of international aims and decisions; and protection of the interests of the 
workers in emigration and immigration. 
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Composition. The Federation is to be composed of such national trade union 
organisations as subscribe to its principles and objectives. “Only bona fide trade 
union organisations shall be admitted as members’”’, and the ‘‘Executive Com- 
mittee shall have the authority to require any organisation to submit to it such 
information as the Executive Committee may consider necessary. The Executive 
Committee shall also have power to investigate the activities of any affiliated 
organisation if it considers this necessary to ensure the bona fide trade union 
character of such body.” As a general rule, affiliation will be confined to a single 
national trade union centre from each country, but “‘wherever justifiable, more 
than one national trade union centre or individual national trade union organi- 
sation may be granted the right of affiliation’’. 


Structure. The sovereign authority cf the Federation is the World Trade 
Union Congress, which wiil be convened biennially, though provision is made for 
the calling of extraordinary congresses. Representation and voting power at the 
Congress varies with membership according to an agreed scale. For example, the 
trade unions of the Soviet Union, on the basis of a membership of 27 million, will 
be entitled to send 41 delegates with a voting power of 205; Great Britain, on the 
basis of a membership of 7 million, will have 24 delegates with 120 votes; France, 
on a basis of 5 million members, 20 delegates and 100 votes; Switzerland, on a 
basis of 250,000 members, 1 delegate and 5 votes. 

The autonomy of the trade union movement of each country is guaranteed. 
The decisions of the World Congress, and of the General Council and the Exe- 
cutive Committee (described below), are to be promptly indicated to the affi- 
liated organisations, which, if they find themselves unable to give effect to a 
particular decision, have the right to notify the General Secretary within three 
months of such inability, stating the reason therefor. They must advise the 
General Secretary within three months of the steps they have taken to apply the 
decisions of the Congress, the General Council, or the Executive Committee, and 
must make full reports to their affiliated bodies with a view to promoting wide- 
spread interest in the work of the Federation. 

The Constitution provides further for a General Council, an Executive Com- 
mittee, and an Executive Bureau. The General Council is elected by the Congress, 
and each affiliated organisation is represented on it by not less than 1 member and 
1 substitute and not more than 5 members and 3 substitutes, in accordance with 
the numerical strength of the organisation concerned, ranging from a membership 
of 1 million members or less to 15 million members or more. ft will be the govern- 
ing body of the Federation in the periods between congresses and its functions 
include those of approving the annual budget and electing the General Secretary. 
It will meet at least once a year in one of the countries of the affiliated organisa- 
tions. 

The Executive Committee, also to be elected by the Congress, is composed of 
26 members, including the General Secretary; 22 members and an equal number 
of substitutes are to be elected from among candidates nominated by the affiliated 
organisations, the number allotted to the different countries or groups of countries 
being as follows: U.S.S.R., 3; United States and Canada, 3; Great Britain, 2; 
France, 2; Latin America and the West Indies, 2; Near East and Middle East 
(Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Iran, Arabia, Turkey and Cyprus), 1; 
China, 1; Australasia, 1; India and Ceylon, 1; Africa, 1; Scandinavia, (Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, Denmark, Iceland), 1; Western Europe (Netherlands, Belgium; 
Luxembourg, Switzerland, Ireland), 1; Southern Europe (Italy and Spain), 1; 
Central Europe (Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Poland), 1; Southeastern 
Europe (Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Greece, Albania), 1. The remaining 3 
members, and 3 substitutes, will be elected from among candidates nominated 
by the trade departments (for whose establishment the Constitution also pro- 
vides). The members of the Executive Committee represent the Congress as a 
whole and not any particular phical or trade union division thereof. The 
Executive Committee will be the governing body of the Federation in the periods 
between meetings of the General Council, and will meet not less than twice a 
year. It will direct the activities of the Federation and be responsible for giving 
— to the decisions and resolutions adopted by the General Council and the 

ongress. 
he Executive Bureau will be elected by the Executive Committee at the 
first meeting following each regular meeting of the World Congress. It is com- 
posed of the Chairman and seven vice-chairmen together with the General 
Secretary, and will be the governing body of the Federation between meetings 
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of the Executive Committee. It will po the assistant general secretaries to 
serve under the direction of the General Secretary. 


Finance. Organisations with a membership of up to 5 million will pay £4 per 
annum per 1,000 members or part thereof; for aiaibens in excess of 5 million and 
up to 10 million, the rate per annum per 1,000 members or part thereof is £2, for 
members in excess of 10 million and up to 15 million, £1, and for members in 
excess of 15 million, 10 shillings. However, the Executive Committee will have 
authority to permit an organisation to pay at a lower rate without any loss 
of representation or voting rights. The Constitution Committee suggested that 
the Executive Committee might provide for two categories for reduced affiliation 
fees: one in which the rates would not exceed £2, and a second in which they would 
not exceed £1 per 1,000 members. 

The expenses of the members of the Executive Bureau will be paid by the 
Federation, and members of the Executive Committee will have their transporta- 
tion costs refunded, a provision adopted to enable representatives of countries 
whose organisations would not otherwise be able to defray these expenses to 
attend meetings of the Federation. 


Headquarters. The headquarters of the Federation are in Paris. 


Trade departments. Finally, the Constitution provides for the establishment 
by the General Council of trade departments within the World Federation for 
such trades or industries as it may determine. These are to supersede the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats, which hitherto have been entirely autonomous 
bodies grouping organisations of various countries catering for the same classes 
of workers in certain trades and industries. It will be the function of the trade 
se ty to deal with technical matters concerning their trades and in this 
sphere they will enjoy full autonomy, but they will have no power to carry on 
activities in matters of general policy, and they will be finally accountable to the 
General Council and the Executive Committee for their activities. Each trade 
department will be represented in the Congress and in the General Council by 
one delegate and one substitute. 

It may be noted that the discussions in the plenary session revealed a lack of 
unanimity on the formation of trade departments as part of the framework of 
the World Federation. The Acting General Secretary of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation (I.T.F.), Mr. J. H. Oldenbroek, declared that 
the Conference was not competent to take any decision on the subject. The 
International Trade Secretariats, he said, were autonomous bodies, and had to 
decide themselves what course to take. In any case, the I.T.F. was not in a 

ition to pronounce itself one way or another at the Conference, and the only 

y which could take a decision was its Congress, which, however, would not 
meet before the spring of 1946. 

Mr. Saillant, Secretary of the Conference, declared that the provision included 
in the Constitution was meant to indicate a practical form of organisation for the 
future, but that he was in favour of continuing negotiations with the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats in an attempt to find ways and means to bring about 
the desired integration of these bodies as trade departments within the frame- 
work of the World Federation. 


Transitional provision. On the suggestion of the Constitution Committee, an 
article was added to the draft Constitution to provide that in the period between 
the holding of the first Congress in 1945 and the second regular Congress, the 
Executive Committee and the General Council shall have authority to exercise 
any of the functions of the Congress, including the power to amend the Consti- 
tution. 


Representation of World Labour in International Agencies and Organisations. 


The Conference devoted considerable attention to the question of the 
representation of world labour in international agencies and organisations, which 
formed the subject of a report on the work of the Administrative Committee 
set up by the first Conference and of a resolution. 


Report on the work of the Administrative Committee. This report described the 
steps taken in pursuance of the decision of the London Conference “‘to seek from 
the three Allied Governments an undertaking that accredited representatives of 
the trade union movement will be received into their councils at the forthcoming 
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San Francisco Conference in an advisory and consultative capacity’’. The 
efforts made to obtain representation at the San Francisco Conference were un- 
successful!, but as a result of the work of the Administrative Committee and of 
the labour delegates and advisers who served on a number of the Government 
delegations, an additional provision was inserted in the United Nations Charter 
as Article 71 of Chapter IX, reading as follows: 


The Economic and Social Council may make suitable arrangements for 
consultation with non-governmental organisations which are concerned with 
matters within its competence. Such arrangements may be made with inter- 
national organisations, and, where appropriate, with national organisations 
after consultation with the members - the United Nations concerned. 


Thus the Charter, as finally adopted, leaves the way open for representation 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions in the work of the Economic and Social 
Council in an advisory capacity. The report suggested that the Conference 
should direct the Executive Committee of the Federation to make representations 
to the Council immediately upon its establishment, to ensure that this form of 
representation is accorded. 


Resolution submitted to the Congress. This resolution welcomes the creation of 
the United Nations Organisation, but records a “strong and emphatic protest 
against the denial by the San Francisco Conference of the demand of the world 
trade union movement to participate in its deliberations’’. It reiterates the claim 
that world labour should be represented in the international security organisa- 
tion and on all international bodies charged with the tasks of peace and re- 
construction, and requires the Executive year wal to take all necessary steps 
to secure representation in the General Assembly in a consultative capacity “‘and 
for full representation with the right to vote on the Social and Economic Council’. 
It further recommends the affiliated organisations to make every effort to secure 
the inclusion of representatives of organised labour in the delegations appointed 
by their respective Governments to the United Nations Organisation. 

Referring to the situation in Germany and Japan, the same resolution ex- 
presses the conviction that the base upon which to build democratic Govern- 
ments in these countries can only be found among their workers, and that since 
labour as represented in the World Federation has the experience and the equip- 
ment to assist these workers to build free and democratic labour movements, 
cleansed of fascist and anti-democratic forces, the Executive Committee should 
aim at securing the participation of world labour in the tasks of shaping and 
executing policy in the administration of Germany and Japan. It suggests send- 
ing commissions of investigation to Germany and Japan; requesting representa- 
tion in an advisory capacity on the Allied Control Commission for Germany and 
the occupation authority in Japan; securing for the Federation an opportunity to 
express its views concerning the peace treaties now under discussion; and securing 
representation for the Federation on all other international agencies and com- 
missions which may be established in the future for the purpose of dealing with 
the problems of peace and reconstruction. 


The Economic and Social Situation. 


A special resolution submitted to the Congress deals with the economic and 
social position in the various countries. It points out that the danger of mass 
Jem Ang reappears in more than one country, as demobilisation of the 
armed forces proceeds side by side with the closing down of military production, 
and that no plans to counter this danger, or for progressive development of the 
various forms of social insurance, or for the satisfaction of the workers’ need for 
higher standards of housing and nutrition, have as yet found a foremost place in 
the legislative and administrative programmes of Governments. 

The resolution calls upon the affliated organisations to concentrate their 
energies upon the realisation of the basic charter of trade union rights, such as 
freedom to organise in trade unions; the right of collective bargaining; the right 
to establish co-operatives and other associations for mutual aid; freedom of 
speech, assembly, publication, religious and political association; the right to 
annual paid holidays and full employment at all times, at adequate rates of pay. 
The resolution finally calls upon trade unionists of all countries to combat all 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 94. 
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those whe strive to disrupt trade union unity and to weaken or divide the forces 
of the working people. 


Report on Resolutions. 


A large number of reports were submitted to the Conference by delegates, 
dealing for the greater part with domestic conditions. In addition, the Standin 
Orders Committee of the Conference submitted a report giving a synthesis o 
numerous resolutions sent in by various trade union centres. This report urges 
the democratic countries to consider the breaking off of all relationship with the 
present Spanish Government and suggests that the Executive Committee should 
take action to support the Spanish people in their fight for complete liberation. 
It also demands the severance by the democratic Governments of relations with 
the Government of Argentina. Protests are levelled against the Iranian Govern- 
ment’s arrest of two members of the delegation elected by the trade unions of 
Iran, and against the Greek Government’s refusal to permit the delegates of the 
Greek trade unions to attend the Conference. The sending of a commission to 
Greece is recommended for the purpose of investigating the situation in an 
endeavour to secure for the workers of that country the right to organise into 
unions of their own free choice. 

Dealing with the subject of racial discrimination, the report points out that 
anti-semitic propaganda still exists, even in countries recently freed from nazism, 
and that in certain parts of the world there is grave discrimination against coloured 
races. The result is lower standards of life, wages and working conditions for the 
people in question. These pernicious tendencies sometimes find expression in the 
workers’ movement, which in certain countries forbids the admission of coloured 
and Native people to the unions and deprives them of the protection of collective 
agreements. All rogressive and democratic forces are accordingly called upon to 
fight indefatigably against any discrimination of race, colour or social situation 
without and within the working class movement. Another section of the report 
recommends the increase of industrialisation and agricultural technical progress 
under democratic control in all backward countries, in order to free them from 
their present position of dependence and to improve the standard of living of 
their populations. On the subject of international monopolies and trusts, the 
report expresses the opinion that there can be no doubt that these have been the 
heart of reaction and the strongest supporters of fascism, and recommends that 
the Executive Committee of the World Federation should consider effective 
measures to destroy the control now exercised by international trusts and mono- 
polies at the expense of the common people. 


Election of the Executive Bureau. 
The Executive Bureau was composed as follows: 


Chairman: Sir Walter Citrine (Great Britain); 

General Secretary: Mr. Louis Saillant (France); 

Vice-chairmen: Mr. Chu Hsueh-fan (China); Mr. Sidney Hillman (United 
States); Mr. Léon Jouhaux (France); Mr. E. Raper (Netherlands); Mr. Vassili 
Kuznetsov (U.S.S.R.); Mr. Vicente Lombardo Toledano (Mexico); Mr. Giuseppe 
di Vittorio (Italy). 


EXTRAORDINARY CONGRESS OF THE CONFEDERATION OF 
LaTIN AMERICAN WORKERS 


An Extraordinary Congress of the Confederation of Latin 
American Workers (C.T.A.L.) was held from 10 to 12 October 1945 
in Paris, under the chairmanship of Mr. Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano.! 


The Congress was attended by delegates of the national organisations affi- 
liated to the C.T.A.L. in the following countries: Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico, and Uru- 
guay, as well as by delegates from the Workers’ Unification Movement recently 


1 For an account of the Second General Congress of the C.T.A.L., see International Labour 
Review, Vol. LI, No. 2, Feb. 1945, p. 236. 
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ys meen in Brazil, and from the illegal Argentine workers’ movement.' The 
delegates from Peru and Venezuela were prevented by transport difficulties from 
arriving in time, but they were able to attend subsequent meetings of the Central 
Committee of the C.T.A.L. at which problems relating to the Conemes and the 
immediate tasks of the Confederation were dealt with. Fraternal delegates from 
the following organisations were also present: the General Union of Spanish 
Workers and the Federation of Exiled Portuguese Workers, the Industrial Union 
of Mining, Metallurgical and Similar Workers of the Mexican Republic, and the 
Mexican Federation of Government Employees. The International Labour 
_ was represented by the official in charge of workers’ relations with Latin 
merica. 

Various French trade union and political leaders attended the opening session. 
Mr. Benoit Frachon, General Secretary of the General Confederation of Labour, 
welcomed the Latin American delegates in the name of his organisation. 

The purposes of the Congress were : (a) to study methods by which workers’ 
organisations affiliated to the C.T.A.L. could carry out the decisions adopted by 
the World Trade Union Congress at Paris?; (by to state the ition of the 
C.T.A.L. towards post-war problems; and (c) to decide its attitude towards the 
27th Session of the International Labour Conference, which was to be held a few 


days later. 


Presidential Address. 


In his opening address Mr. Lombardo Toledano, President of the C.T.A.L., 
ave particular emphasis to the following points: one of the most important 
lessons of the war was that the economic and social problems facing the different 

countries of the world could not be satisfactorily solved on a national level; if the 
monopoly powers of international finance capital were left to operate freely, 
another world war would be inevitable; therefore, in order to achieve the economic 
reconstruction of the world and a stable and lasting peace, Governments must 
intervene to control the dangerous activities of trusts; the war had convinced the 
peoples of the world that political democracy was not enough and that economic 
democracy, entailing the active participation of workers’ organisations in govern- 
ment was also necessary. The economic bases of imperialism, he warned, had not 
disappeared, and the roots of fascism had not been destroyed; consequently peace 
was not secure but had to be won as the war itself was won, and might prove even 
more difficult to win. The workers’ movement of Latin America did not believe 
that the same solutions could be applied to all the countries of the world, since 
the level of capitalist development was different in each. The greatest achieve- 
ment of the war was the formation of the World Trade Union Federation, and 
without its efforts and vigilance the peace of the world would be in constant dan- 
ger in spite of the existence of the new United Nations Organisation. 


Decisions of the Congress. 


After hearing reports submitted by delegates from Argentina, Brazil, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, and Puerto Rico, the Congress adopted a 
series of resolutions, some of the most important of which are summarised below. 


General policy of the C.T.A.L. The immediate tasks facing the Latin American 
trade union organisations affiliated to the C.T.A.L. are the following: (a) the 
strengthening of trade union unity in each country; (b) action to assist political 
parties of a democratic character to reach agreements so that their conflicts may 
not weaken the trade union movement, and so that all democratic and progressive 
forces can devote their full energies to finding a satisfactory solution to national 
problems; (c) the building of the national unity of all democratic forces within 
each country to support the immediate historical objectives of the Latin American 
countries, that is, raising of the standards of living of the people, industrialisa- 
tion, and economic emancipation; (d) support for energetic and effective Govern- 
ment intervention in the national economy to control prices, regulate the invest- 
ment of foreign capital, review international trade agreements, etc. 





1 The Brazilian delegates came from the three most important industrial and mining regions of 

the country, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Minas Gerais; and the Argentine delegation was led 

by + ot ee Pérez Leirés and Mr. Rubens Iscaro, members of the Executive Committee of 
e C.T.A.L. 

2 See above, p. 552. 
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Relations with other international bodies. The Congress recommended that 
national organisations affiliated to the C.T.A.L. should, as soon as possible, 
ratify their affiliation or apply for affiliation to the World Trade Union Federa- 
tion; the executive bodies of the organisations should appoint special committees 
to travel throughout their respective countries and explain to the trade union 
members the historic significance of the new Federation. It expressed the desire 
of the C.T.A.L. to have a representative on the committee to be appointed by 
the Federation to study conditions in colonial countries, and to be represented at 
the coming conference of workers’ organisations of Asiatic countries. 

The Congress called for the active participation of organised workers, through 
the World Trade Union Federation, in the Economic and Social Council; and 
stated that workers’ organisations should make special representations to their 
respective Governments in order to secure the necessary support for achieving 
this purpose. 

The Congress recommended changes, described elsewhere in this issue’, in 
the structure and methods of work of the International Labour Organisation. 

It resolved that the organisations affiliated to the C.T.A.L. would do every- 
thing possible to persuade their respective Governments to include representatives 
of the organised workers’ movements in delegations to be sent to the Inter- 
American Technical Economic Conference at Washington. 


Economic questions. On the ground that national unity alone can provide 
a firm basis for the industrialisation of the various Latin American countries 
and that this national unity is impossible without direct agreements between 
progressive industrialists and workers’ organisations, all the national organisa- 
tions affiliated to the C.T.A.L. were urged to open discussions with such indus- 
trialists with the object of reaching agreement on the means of implementing 
the industrialisation programmes of their respective countries; as a model for the 
content, extent and limits of such agreements, reference was made to the agree- 
ment between the Confederation of Mexican Workers and the Chamber of Ma- 
nufacturing Industry of the Mexican Republic of 7 April 1945.2 

The Congress reaffirmed in full the Cali programme concerning the necessary 
bases and conditions for the industrialisation of the Latin American countries. 
Moreover, it offered its co-operation, through the World Trade Union Federa- 
tion, to all colonial and semi-colonial countries which are introducing an in- 
dustrialisation programme. 

Trade unions affiliated to the C.T.A.L. are to carry out the decisions reached 
in the study submitted by the C.T.A.L. to the World Trade Union Conference in 
Paris, in which the abolition or the international control of monopolies is de- 
manded, and members of the C.T.A.L. who are on the Executive of the World 
— Union Federation will move the adoption of the measures suggested in this 
study. 


Trade union questions. The Congress admitted the Workers’ Unification 
Movement of Brazil as an active member of the C.T.A.L. and resolved that a 
committee, headed by the Chairman of the C.T.A.L., should attend the consti- 
tuent Congress of the new national trade union centre. 

The Congress urged the national organisations to do their utmost to secure 
recognition by their respective Governments of the right of civil servants to 
organise unions similar to those of workers in private undertakings. 

It was decided that an educational campaign should be carried out within the 
trade unions, and all other mass organisations, explaining the political dangers 
of tolerating racial discrimination ; to ask the C.I.O. to co-operate in the struggle 
against racial discrimination affecting Negro and Latin American workers in the 
a of the United States, as well as in the Canal Zone of Panama; tocarry on 

_— campaign against anti-semitism, explaining its political significance 
pointing out that anti-semitic propaganda had taken on new life in spite of 
the military victory against fascism. 


Resolutions on certain countries. The Congress urged all organisations to send 
messages to the United States Senate and their own Governments without delay 
affirming the right of Puerto Rico to political self-determination. It was resolved 
that a delegation of the C.T.A.L., under the chairmanship of Mr. Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano and Mr. Lazaro ’Pefia, should attend the next Congress of the 





1 See above, p. 
2Cf. poamt Dey Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 776. 
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General Confederation of Puerto Rican Workers, which would be held to con- 
solidate the unity of the workers’ movement in that country. 

The C.T.A.L. expressed its solidarity with the struggle of the Paraguayan 
workers’ movement to regain its liberties, and denounced the repressive measures 
which had been taken against Paraguayan trade union leaders, many of whom 
were in jail. 

It was resolved that all organisations belonging to the C.T.A.L. should 
demand that their respective vernments break off diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations with the Franco Government in Spain, and should mobilise 
public opinion in favour of the restoration of the Spanish Republic; among the 
concrete measures suggested were the organisation of 10-minute work stoppages 
in favour of the international isolation of Spanish fascism; the demand that Latin 
American Governments open relations with the Republican Government of 
Spain in Mexico; the declaration of an economic boycott of the Franco régime to 
prevent the sending of goods to Spain and the unloading of ships coming from, or 
carrying goods from, Spain; and the demand that the Spanish Republican 
Government in exile should be expanded to include genuine representatives of the 
Spanish workers. 

The Congress declared that the present Government of Argentina had not 
changed but continued to be, as the international workers’ movement had already 
affirmed, ‘‘a danger to the people of Argentina and to democratic systems in 
America and throughout the world’’. It adopted a general resolution in which 
the same position was taken towards this Government as had been taken towards 
the Franco Government as regards the breaking of diplomatic and commercial 
relations. The Latin American delegates issued a “‘call for help to the Argentine 
people” in which: (a) they declared that the Argentine Government had violated 
the parts of the Act of Chapultepec concerning the rights of man, free access 
to information, and racial discrimination; (b) urged the working class and all 
other people of Argentina to unite without distinction of belief, class or political 
ideology in the struggle for democracy; and (c) called upon the Governments of 
all countries to break economic and political relations with the Argentine Govern- 
ment, “‘which had placed itself outside the bounds of law’’. 


Meeting of Third General Congress. 


It was decided that the Third General Congress of the C.T.A.L., to take place 
in 1947, should be held in Buenos Aires. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE BRITISH TRADES 
UNION CONGRESS 


The 77th annual session of the British Trades Union Congress 
(T.U.C.) was held in Blackpool from 10 to 14 September 1945. 
Mr. Ebby Edwards, General Secretary of the Mineworkers’ Union 
of Great Britain, presided for the second year in succession, as 
Mr. G. A. Isaacs, who was toe have been President, had taken 
office as Minister of Labour and National Service in the new Gov- 
ernment. The Congress was attended by 750 delegates represent- 
ing 6,575,654 members. 


Opening Addresses. 


Mr. Edwards devoted a considerable part of his presidential address to inter- 
national questions. Defining the attitude of the T.U.C. towards the International 


Labour Organisation, he said: 


Straight from this Congress your representatives will be going to the 
International Labour Conference to be held in Paris. There are important 
problems arising there. In fact the existence of the I.L.O. as it has been 
maintained through the inter-war years is now in question. The relations of 
the existing I1.L.O. with the new World Organisation projected by the San 
Francisco Charter have yet to be defined. We stand, as trade unionists, for 
the maintenance of the I.L.O. on its tripartite basis; and we are supporting 
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those changes in the machinery of the I.L.O. which involve the setting up of 
industrial committees — one of the very important matters that will come 
under discussion in the International Labour Conference in Paris. We do 
not consider the position of the I.L.O. in relation to the projected United 
Nations Organisation, planned at San Francisco, to be on all fours with the 
so-called specialised agencies which the San Francisco Conference talked 
about. The I.L.O. is unique. It is neither wholly governmental, nor wholly 
trade unionist; but it is international, and it embraces representatives of 
both sides of industry with the Governments. We want to maintain it. At 
the same time we want to see it brought into effective relations with the 
Economic and Social Council set up under the San Francisco Charter. It 
may be necessary to revise and to some extent remodel and re-equip the 
1.L.0.; but it is vital, in our view, to maintain the integrity of the Organisa- 
tion. 


The Congress was addressed by the Prime Minister, Mr. C. R. Attlee, and 
by the Minister of Labour and National Service, Mr. G. A. Isaacs. In his speech 
Mr. Isaacs referred to the International Labour Organisation in the following 
terms: 


I welcome very much the remarks by your President in his address about 
the International Labour Organisation. No international financial arrange- 
ments and no political agreements between nations can be of lasting value 
without the solid foundations of international standards of wages and con- 
ditions of employment. Because of its work in these fields over the last twenty- 
five years, the LL.O. rightly holds a high place in the esteem of millions of 
workers throughout the world. 

We all recognise the vital importance of economic and social questions 
in the ordering of international affairs and welcome the fresh approach to 
these problems which was made at San Francisco, opening up new possibilities 
of fruitful international co-operation. 


On the ong “ri a statement was made by Sir Walter Citrine, General 
At aa 


Secretary of the regarding the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act 
passed in 1927. One of the effects of the Act was to compel the withdrawal of 
the civil service unions from the T.U.C. “I confidently hope”’, said Sir Walter, 
“that before the end of this year the Act will have been repealed and the pro- 
visions that existed before its passing will be reinstated.’’ He added that the 
civil service unions would then take their place in the T.U.C. again and that 
some of them had already applied for reafhliation. 


Resolutions and Reports Adopted. 


Various resolutions were carried by the Congress on wages and conditions of 
labour, workmen’s compensation, and workshop organisation. 

One of these resolutions welcomed the Wages Councils Act of 28 March 
1945! as a measure designed to encourage the development of collective bargain- 
ing within all industries and occupations. Another recognised the importance 
of the part played by the shop stewards and joint production committees during 
the war, and declared that this workshop machinery should be definitely estab- 
lished as a primary measure of post-war reconstruction. The resolution asked 
the General Council of the T.U.C. to make recommendations, in consultation 
with the unions concerned, for strengthening and expanding the functions of 
this machinery. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Arthur Deakin, Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, and seconded by Mr. Jack Tanner, Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
requested the General Council to formulate as a matter of urgency proposals 
on the following matters, and to press them on the Government departments 
concerned: 


(a) The establishment of a guaranteed weekly wage in all industries; 
(6) The enforcement by law of all wage agreements negotiated between 
trade unions and employers; 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 78. 
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(c) The payment of the rate for the job in all administrative, distributive, 
industrial, jm Government establishments, together with the establishment 
— basic minimum or hourly rates for men and women in all under- 
takings; 

(d) The conditions governing the suspension or dismissal of workers, to 
replace the provisions of Essential Work Orders; 

(e) The provision of such minimum regulations as may be required to 
establish and maintain planned production in the interests of the British 
people, the peoples of the liberated countries and of the colonies. 


On the subject of rural wages the Congress pledged its support to the farm 
workers in their demand for an adequate minimum wage, which would ‘“‘lessen 
the disparity between urban and rural wages and lead to a saner relationship 
between town and country”. 


Employment of young persons. A resolution on young persons in industry 
called for a comprehensive scheme of training and apprenticeship in each industry, 
to be agreed between the employers and trade unions, and endorsed and super- 
vised by the Ministry of Education. Such schemes should give every young 
worker an opportunity for learning about his industry, and should provide for 
regular promotion, training for the most highly skilled operations, and full oppor- 
tunities for higher technical education. The maximum hours for all young persons 
up to the age of 18 years, inclusive of part-time schooling, should be 44 hours 
= week, to be reduced to 40 hours as soon as the military situation permits. 

inimum post-war holidays with pay for young workers should be 24 days per 
annum, of which at least 12 days should be taken consecutively. 


Hours of work and holidays. Appreciation was expressed by the Congress of 
the efforts of the General Council to bring about the abolition of night baking. 
A resolution on this subject recalled that the industry had demonstrated its 
ability to meet the needs of the community by a system of day baking during 
the war years, and urged the Ministry of Labour and National Service to advise 
the industry now of the Government’s post-war attitude to the question. 

Approval was given by the Congress to a report on the 40-hour week and 
holidays with pay which called for a minimum of a fortnight’s holiday with pay 
and proposed the introduction of the 40-hour week either at once or in stages 
according to the conditions of the different industries. 


Demobilisation. One of the most pressing issues before the Congress was that 
of demobilisation. There was a general feeling that the rate of demobilisation 
would and should be speeded up, not merely in order to satisfy the natural desire 
of members of the armed forces to return home but also to meet the urgent needs 
of British industry. It was felt that the problem had been radically changed by 
the defeat of Japan so soon after the end of the war in Germany, and that the 
original demobilisation plans should therefore be re-examined. The Congress 
accordingly called upon the Government to reconsider the general system of 
release from the forces ‘‘so as to permit a speedier release of much larger numbers’’. 
A resolution to this effect, moved on behalf of the General Council, was carried 
without pposition. 


Social security. A number of resolutions were adopted in regard to social 
insurance, industrial safety, and welfare. One of these called upon the Govern- 
ment to stand firm for the full operation of the proposal for a National Health 
Service outlined in the recent White Paper’ and to extend the proposal by the 
inclusion of an Industrial Health Service. Another urged the Parte on wie de of 
more Chairs of Industrial Medicine at universities, and also a wide extension 
of the medical curriculum in order that the cause, nature and cure of industrial 
diseases may be ascertained. 


Housing. A resolution on housing, planning, and the powers of local authori- 
ties called for the following immediate measures pending the full transfer of all 
land to public ownership: a national plan, powers of speedy and compulsory 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, pp. 473-481: “A 
National Health Service for Great Britain"’. 
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purchase of land by local authorities, adequate financial assistance by the Gov- 
ernment, compensation to landlords but not on terms more favourable than 
the Uthwatt proposals', and an adequate control of building materials and prices. 


Education. Approval was given by the Congress to plans for a considerable 
extension of the educational facilities provided by the meme Council. These 
include: training courses for active trade unionists to be given in London, in 
close association with the T.U.C. headquarters. To assist in planning and carry- 
ing out the courses, a Director of Studies is to be appointed. Steps will be taken 
to build or acquire a college in London at which full-time tuition can be provided. 
A new university course of trade union studies for persons taking up positions 
in the trade union movement is to be given by the London School of Economics; 
scholarships for this course are to be awarded by the T.U.C. The scholarships 
provided by the T.U.C. for full-time residential courses at Ruskin College, Ox- 
ford, are to be revived now that the College has reopened. 


Economic problems. The General Council’s report on economic problems 
embodied a number of conclusions concerning the growth of industrial combina- 
tions and monopoly, and recommendations as to the financial aspects of the 
transfer of industries from private to public ownership. Supplementary reports 
dealt with fiscal policy and the public operation of transport.? All these state- 
ments of policy were endorsed by the Congress. 

On the motion of the Chemical Workers’ Union, seconded by the Associa- 
tion of Scientific Workers, the Congress expressed the opinion that if high and 
rising standards of living and full employment are to be achieved and British 
exports to take their place in world economy, the Government should stimulate, 
direct, and subsidise scientific research. It instructed the General Council to press 
for various specific measures to this end. Another resolution called upon the 
Government to set up a National Development Board, to include scientific and 
technical experts and representatives of trade unions, with a view to developing 
to their fullest capacity the country’s natural resources and industries. In another 
decision the Congress urged the General Council to establish a scientific advisory 
committee of the T.U.C. 


International trade union co-operation. A full report was given to the Con- 
gress by the General Secretary in regard to the efforts made by the General 
Council to promote international trade union co-operation, which the Congress 
accepted without discussion. It thereby endorsed the action taken by the General 
Council in convening the World Trade Union Conference in January 1945 and 
ang the constitution drawn up for the projected World Federation of Trade 

nions.® 


Fraternal Delegates. 


Fraternal delegates who addressed the Congress included Mr. George Meany 
and Mr. William C. Doherty of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. John 
Noble, Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, Mr. Walter Schevenels, Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, and Mr. M. P. Tarasov, from the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R. In his speech to the 
Congress Mr. Meany made the following reference to the International Labour 
Organisation: 


Our attitude towards the International Labour Organisation is crystal 
clear. We believe the I.L.O. has been the only effective world organisation 
of nations in our generation. The American Federation of Labor has been 
dedicated to the principles of the International Labour Organisation from 
the moment of its birth. We believe that in the forthcoming organisation 
of the United Nations there must be a place for the I.L.O., not only to con- 
tinue the work that it has been doing but to expand its efforts to cover the 
entire social and economic field. The I.L.O. has been an instrument for human 
good. The American Federation of Labor is for it one hundred per cent. 





See above, p. 510. 
3 International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 95. 
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Election of Chairman. 


At the close of the Congress the General Council appointed Mr. Charles 
Dukes, General Secretary of the National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers, as its chairman for the coming year.! 


THE SoutH AFRICAN TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


The South African Trades and Labour Council held its fifteenth 
Annual Conference in East London from 3 to 6 April 1945 and was 
attended by 114 delegates from 63 unions representing 180,000 
members. 


Mr. A. J. Downes, President of the South African Trades and Labour Council, 
in his opening address announced that a step towards national trade union unity 
had been achieved when the Cape Federation of Trade Unions recently decided 
to join the Council, reducing the number of South African trade union federa- 
tions from four to three. It was expected that the Eastern Province Trades 
Council would shortly join the Council, and it was hoped that the remaining 
+ somggaa the Western Province and District Council of Trade Unions, would 
ollow. 

The President also referred to his visit to units of the South African armed 
forces in Italy and the Middle East in order to explain some of the details of the 
demobilisation and rehabilitation scheme. 

A brief summary is given below of the more important decisions taken at 
the Conference. 

The Conference demanded the suppression of the Office of Controller of 
Man Power. It declared that the Office had served its purpose during the war 
but was now only retarding industrial development and was causing dissatisfac- 
tion among the workers, for while wages had been frozen, no effective steps had 
been taken by the Controller to prevent the rise in the cost of living. 

The Conference called on the Government to reduce the working week in 
all industries to 40 hours, without reduction in wages. 

The setting up of industrial committees was discussed, and the Conference 
decided to initiate negotiations with representatives of the employers and of the 
Government with a view to the calling of a national conference to consider ques- 
tions of mutual interest to employers and workers, such as the rationalisation of 
industry, the establishment of efficient machinery for collective bargaining and 
for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes, and the training of 
workers in industry. 

Attempts by certain employers to set up company unions were condemned 
and a protest was made against the registration of such unions by the Govern- 
ment. It was further decided to ‘undertake a nation-wide campaign against 
company unions in any form in industry, trade, and Government departments’’. 

The Conference urged the Government to enact legislation whereby propa- 
ganda stimulating racial hatred would be a criminal offence, and it.also adopted a 
resolution in favour of the establishment of a national home for the Jews in Pales- 
tine. 

It was decided to hold the next annual Conference in Durban.? 


THe AUSTRALIAN TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


The Congress of the Australasian Council of Trade Unions 
(A.C.T.U.) was held in Sydney, New South Wales, from 11 to 15 
June 1945. It was claimed to be the largest yet held, with 334 
delegates representing some 95 organisations with an aggregate 
membership of 1,000,000. The following is a brief summary of the 
most important decisions taken by the Congress. 





1 Communication from the I.L.O. Branch Office, London. 
2 Ambag, Apr. and July 1945; Report of the 15th Annual Conference of the S.A.T.L.C. 
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A resolution was adopted for the affiliation of the A.C.T.U. to the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, and it was decided to elect three delegates to attend 
the Second World Trade Union Conference, in Paris, two of whom would also 
attend the 27th Session of the International Labour Conference. 

A resolution on full employment declared that the problem of full and pro- 
ductive employment was one of immediate concern, and supported “the general 
ree outlined in the Australian Federal Government's White Paper', and the 

L.O.* and San Francisco decisions on full employment as measures calculated to 
implement the just demands of the workers”’. It urged the Federal Government 
to call a meeting of Federal and State Governments, together with representatives 
of the trade union movement, “with a view to giving effect to the policy of full 
employment”’. 

The Congress agreed that the A.C.T.U. should approach the Government 
for an increase in wages. It was pointed out that since 1939 the national income 
had increased from £750 million to £1,300 million, with no appreciable increase 
in wages. The Congress called for a revision of basic wage computation methods, 
and emphasised that wages should be based on the maximum standards made 
possible by the productive capacity of the nation, and not merely on the neces- 
sary minimum for food, shelter and clothing. It emphasised that while the freez- 
ing of wages had been necessary for the successful prosecution of the war, the 
National Security (Economic Organisation) Regulations had gone further than was 
intended and had prevented increases in overtime compensation and improve- 
ments in conditions as regards hours, sick leave, holidays, etc. 

A resolution on family allowances was adopted, urging the Government to 
increase the allowances for children to 8s. 6d. per week, for all children.* 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE URUGUAYAN GENERAL 
FEDERATION OF WORKERS 


On 6 and 7 April 1945 a National Conference of the Uruguayan 
General Federation of Workers was held in the city of Montevideo, 


whose principal purpose was to find means to achieve national 
unity for the post-war economic development of the country. 


In a proclamation to the people of Uruguay the Conference emphasised the 
contrast between the aspirations of the progressive parties and classes and the 
backwardness of the country, and pointed out that the poverty of the workers 
was due largely to the Jatifundio (large estate) system and to the unrestricted 
power of the monopolies. It stressed the need for national unity to stamp out 
subversive activities and to direct the efforts of the democratic forces to the 
country’s economic development. For these reasons it called upon all sections of 
the population, in the highest national interests, to co-operate with the working 
class and to support the Government of President Amézaga in order to bring 
about the progressive reconstruction of the national economy. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Conference. 


In the resolutions adopted by the Conference the following demands and 
statements of policy were made: 


(1) Full support for the immediate implementation of a plan to hold a Na- 
tional Economic Congress in whose discussions representatives of the Govern- 
ment and of other active groups in the country would participate; and for the 
adoption of the Government's Draft Bill granting yearly holidays to"workers. 

(2) Establishment of a central body composed of delegates from wage councils 
to function as a conciliation and arbitration board; reorganisation of the Direc- 
torate of the National Labour Institute on a tripartite basis; inclusion of trade 
union representatives on cost-of-living committees throughout the country in 
order to make a better fight against the rise in prices of essential foods and articles 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, ts LII, No. 3, Oct. 1945, p. 392. 
2 Idem, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 15. 
3 Australian Printing Trades Seared. 10 July 1945; Australian Telegraphist, 20 July 1945. 
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and unification on a national scale of all family allowance funds into a single 
organisation. 

(3) Breaking of diplomatic relations with the Franco Government of Spain; 
liberation of Antonio Gamarra, Secretary of the Workers’ Council of Paraguay 
and other trade union leaders; and solidarity with the Argentine workers’ move- 
ment in its struggle for the restoration of democratic government. 

(4) Full support for the decisions of the World Trade Union Conference in 
London, particularly as regards the structure of the new international workers’ 
organisaticn, and for the decisions reached by the C.T.A.L. at the Cali Conference. 


The Conference also decided to send a message of greeting to the people of 
Brazil on the eve of their national elections, and congratulations to Mr. Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano, President of the C.T.A.L. on the programme contained in 
the study Present and Future of Latin America, which he submitted to the Cali 
Conference.! 


SECOND CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL CONFEDERATION 
OF MEXICAN PEASANTS 


The Second Extraordinary Congress of the Mexican National 
Confederation of Peasants was held during the second week of 
July 1945 in the city of Mexico and unanimously adopted a 
statement submitted by the Central Executive Committee of the 
Confederation. A summary of the principal points is given below. 


The Confederation approves the agrarian reforms that have been introduced 
by the different presidential régimes, but considers that the problem has not 
been solved and that these reforms will only be realised if the principle of rapidly 
granting land to the peasants continues to receive full support. The growth of 
the rural population and the difficulties encountered in granting land to groups of 
peasants in some parts of the country call for new policies and greater interest on 
the part of the Government. The farmer needs land with natural resources that 
can = developed and not simply a barren area that often cannot be made to yield 
the essentials of life. 

There are some 10,000 cases pending before the mixed agrarian committees 
of the States and national territories, and these committees need larger financial 
grants to make it possible for their technical staff to discharge their responsibili- 
ties satisfactorily. 

The Confederation enthusiastically supports the irrigation policies carried out 
by all the revolutionary régimes and in particular that of President Camacho, 
but urges that the lands irrigated at Government cost should be granted exclusi- 
vely to the landless peasants, of whom there are about a million. 

The increasing mechanisation of agriculture is essential, and a larger number 
of small service stations should be established with a simpler form of adminis- 
tration to enable the farmers to take advantage of the machinery more easily. 

The system under which credit is granted to ejidos (collective farms) should 
be revised and made less complicated and more easily available to the peasant. 
Credit should not only be granted to those who can guarantee repayment, but 
should be used as a means of carrying out the reform of the system which is of 
first importance for the transformation of Mexican agriculture. Such reform 
should cover the whole process from the granting of land to the sale of the products, 
since the farmers are often the victims of exploitation by profiteers and usurers. 
Rural markets should be organised by producers’ associations, and a national 
network of agricultural stores should be opened to protect production and sell 
agricultural products to the advantage of both Pac strom and consumers. 

The system of taxation should be revised, since the taxes paid by the ejidos 
are often higher and due more frequently than those paid by other agricultural 
groups, and particularly those weil by industrial and commercial wth mene» mey 

A Government department should be set up for assisting the ejidos through: 
(a) the granting and restitution of lands and waters; (b) internal organisation of 
agrarian communities; (c) credit; and (d) irrigation.? 








1 Communication from the Uruguayan General Federation of Workers. 
2? El Popular, 8 July 1945. 





STATISTICS 


Wages 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour con- 
ditions in different countries, the statistics of the general level of 
wages are given in this issue. 

The tables group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1945 issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, Ex- 
planatory Notes’’, pp. 119-128. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices were published in the October issue of the Review and 
will appear again in the January 1946 issue. 

For statistics of unemployment, employment and hours of 
work, see the August-September issue. They will appear next in the 
December number. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received’’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘provisional figures’’. 

The sign ° signifies: “‘covering men only”’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign * signifies: ‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
—- a that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly com- 
parable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January 

issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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1 Series recalculated according to a new cost-of-living index number. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: 
daily earnings divided by hours actually worked per day. Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan. * First 
three quarters. 4‘ From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.O., based on money wages publi: for 1938 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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Bulgaria. Annual figures: up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and Dec.; from 1934 onwards, aver- 
ages of the figures for Jan. and July; monthly figures: Jan. and July, averages. A 

Denmark. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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1Jan.-June. ? First three quarters. * Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, including chemical extracting in- 
dustry; subsequently, including building, transport, and Government undertakings. ‘ Wage earners and salaried 
yet brvead 5 Jan. * Annual figures: averages of four quarters. 7’ Mar., Sept., and Dec. only. * Insurance statistics 
invalidity). 

Mexico. Annual figures: Oct. 

Uruguay. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: quarterly averages. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 






























































































































































Europe (cont.) 
Estoni Fran Great Britain and Hun- Ireland 
- = Northern Ireland gary Italy 
outs Industries, etc Indus- || Mi.e, ind., transp.e, com. || Imdus- Indus- |} Indus- 
a tries : . tries tries tries, etc. 
M | w. M. W. || M. W. M. | w. | m. W.5i] M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Weekly Weekly! Weekly Daily W eekly ||Monthly* 
Money wages 
E. Kr.| E.Kr.| E. Kr. s. d.|s. d.j|s. d. || Pengd 
1929 19.02 | 10.92 | 15.82 be ° ° ° 5.15 > e 
1930 19.32 | 10.95 | 15.82 ° e ° od 5.02 ° ° 
1932 15.28 | 9.56 | 12.99 ° ° od ° 4.34 ° ° 
1933 14.70 9.52 | 12.68 ° ° > ° 4.13 - e 
1934 15.17 9.84 | 13.25 ° ° ® ° 4.03 ° ° 
1935 16.45 | 10.51 | 14.21 ° ° ve . 3.89 ° ° 
1936 18.00 | 11.22 | 15.20 © ps ° ° 3.90 ° ° 
1937 19.58 | 11.95 | 16.89 e ° ° ° 3.97 ° ° 
1938 20.80 | 12.45 | 18.01 ° 69 07) 32 6%] 53 3%|| 4.27 ° ° 
1939 22.28 | 13.49 | 19.27 e ° ° e 4.388 ° ° 
1940 — _ — e 89 08] 38 119] 69 2%|| 4.797 ° ° 
1941 a a — e 99 58) 43 11%] 75 108 —_ ° ° 
1942 _ _ _ s 111 5*| 54 2%| 85 28 _ ad ad 
1943 _ _— _— * 121 3%| 62 2%| 93 73 _— ® . 
1944 ox ~- — © |]124 48] 64 38 96 8) — . “s 
1945: June — _ _— ° ° ° * e e ° 
Sept. — _ — ° 124 4°] 64 3%) 96 8 ° ° ° 
Dec. _— — — bd ° ® @ ° . 
1945: Mar. _ _ _— e 119 34] 63 24193 9 e ° ° 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 106 100 100 - pd pal nd 100 * 100” 
1930 102 100 100 100 ° e e 97 ° 95 
1932 80 88 82 gs * ° e 84 . 85 
1933 77 87 80 90 ed e e 80 * 85 
1934 80 90 84 &9 . ° e 78 ° 81 
1935 86 96 90 87 e ° nd 76 ad 74 
1936 95 103 96 103 ° ° e 76 e 78 
1937 103 109 107 118 ° e nd 77 ° 90 
1938 109 114 114 124 100 1002 100! 83 ° 94 
1939 117 124 122 _— S od ° 8s¢ 1005 101" 
1940 _ _ _ _ 1298 130* 1298 93? 103" ° 
1941 _— _ _ 143 144 135 142° _ 105° ° 
1942 _- _ _- _- 1618 1678 1608 _ 106° ° 
1943 _ _ _ _ 1768 191° 1768 —_ 117° ° 
1944 _ _ _ _ 1808 198% 1828 — 1269 ° 
1944: June _ _ _ ° _ _— — ° ° ° 
Sept. _ _ _- S 1808 198 182 ° 129 © 
Dec. —_ — — ° s o o e o e 
1945: Mar. — —_ — bd 1734 1944 1764 bd 130 ° 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 1 ” - ° - 100 ° 100” 
1930 114) 113) {i 12) 100 ° ° e 108 . 99 
1932 100) 10 102) 98 ° ° 7 101 ° 102 
1933 103) 116 107) 103 nod ° ° 103 e 107 
1934 (107) 121 113) 106 ° ° ° 103 e 108 
1935 115 128 119) 111i ° e ° 97 . 97 
1936 113 123 115) 120 e ° e 92 ° 94 
1937 116 123) 120) 4115 e ® e 88 od 100 
1938 116 121 121) 107 100? 100? 100! 94 e 96 
1939 123 129 128) —_— ° - ” 98)* 100° 1034 
1940 _ _ — _ 108 1098 108% 99)? go ° 
1941 _ — _ _ 1138 106 112* — 82° © 
1942 —_ _ _ _ 125% 129% 1238 as 76° * 
1943 _ —_ _ - 138% 1508 138* — 72° bd 
1944 _ —_ _ — 139% 152% 140*r — 74 e 
1944: June = —_ _ ° _ _ -— e ° ° 
Sept. _— -- _ ° 139% | 152% | 140r* ° 75 ° 
Dec. — _ _ e ° s e * ° * 
1945: Mar. — _ _ ° 1334 1504 1364 ad 76 ° 
Persons || 35,000 | 15,000} 50,000 — — | 6,000, || 289,000 |} 56,083 |/1,526,636 
cov 000 



















4Jan. § Including juveniles. 
Territories and T: 
hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually worked per month. 
France. Annual figures: averages (for details, see table a). 


lvania. 


Sept. 


* Average of Mar. and t. 


1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per 
* Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. 


Mar. 


week. *Oct. * July. 
? Excluding Eastern 
10 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: 


























STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 









































































































































Europe (cont.) 
— —y Poland —. Sweden Switzerland 
ci M.,ind., Ind. 
Date Rn. J ? — ll Indus- Rony Mines®, industries, Industries, some transp., 
cites ery tries transp.. transp., com. com., etc. 
auth. com.) 
Mm. |imw.iimew.|imew.|) mM. | ow. [aw ESE] ML | ow. [awe 
Daily |} Daily! || Weekly|| Mthly. Weekly Daily 
Money wages 
Kr. Fi. Zi. Kr. Kr. Kr. Frs. Frs. Frs. 
1929 11.75 4.20 . ° 59.63 | 34.19 | 52.98 || 12.45 9.85 6.45 ° 
1931 11.26 4.22 ° bd 57.41 | 32.70 | 50.95 || 12.62 9.97 6.36 “ 
1932 11.48 4.07 || 29.60 . 56.48 | 32.28 | 50.46 || 12.92 | 10.35 6.54 
1933 11.31 3.92 28.01 ° 54.73 | 32.69 | 49.16 12.73 | 10.08 6.32 ° 
1934 11.34 3.77 26.74 4 56.10 | 32.57 | 50.11 12.75 | 10.00 6.46 ° 
1935 11.34 3.64 26.96 S 57.63 | 33.65 | 51.54 12.39 9.73 6.36 id 
1936 11.71 3.54 || 27.30 ° 59.62 | 34.64 | 52.99 || 12.12 9.51 6.11 ° 
1937 12.59 3.52 || 29.30 ° 61.48 | 35.40 | 54.75 11.90 9.69 6.2 ° 
1938 13.82 3.54 _ ° 64.75 | 36.69 |; 57.40 12.11 9.58 6.34 © 
1939 14.04 3.56 == ° 67.19 | 38.85 | 59.82 || 12.20 9.69 6.21 ° 
1940 15.16 3.70 _ ° 72.10 | 42.40 | 64.49 12.62 9.95 6.34 e 
1941 _ 3.93 _ ° 77.13 | 45.45 | 68.56 13.34 | 10.75 6.97 ° 
1942 _ —_ _ ed 83.24 | 49.48 | 74.50 14.68 | 12.09 7.76 e 
1943 _ _ — ° 87.56 | 52.32 | 78.58 16.03 | 13.22 8.55 ° 
1944 _ _ _ ° _ —_ _ 16.90 | 14.03 9.13 . 
1944: June Ys x = ° st “a . 16.59 | 13.85 | 9.00 ° 
Sept. e oe » oe o o * a > * + 
Dec. s > > o . * * == a =» — 
1945: Mar 7 = eo e . es * = . - * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 bd 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1931 96 100 ° 85 96 96 96 101 101 99 101 
1932 98 97 100 69 95 94 95 100 160 100 100 
1933 96 93 95 63 92 96 93 99 97 97 98 
1934 97 90 90 62 94 95 95 99 97 99 98 
1935 97 87 91 61 97 98 97 96 94 97 96 
1936 100 84 92 62 100 101 100 94 92 93 93 
1937 107 84 99 66 103 104 103 92 94 95 93 
1938 118 84 _ 67 109 107 108 94 93 97 94 
1939 119 85 —_ 69 113 114 113 94 94 95 94 
1940 129 88 _— 82 121 124 122 98 96 97 96 
1941 _ 94 _— _ 129 133 129 103 104 107 104 
1942 — _ _ ed 140 145 141 114 117 119 115 
1943 —_ _ _ _ 147 153 148 124 128 131 126 
1944 _ _ _— —_ _ _ _ 131 136 140 134 
1944: June ° id ° _- ° ° ° 128 134 138 132 
pt. * ° . a . . ° * . * . 
Dec. _ 8 ou: ° — s aaa» oun am =» 
1945: Mar * . s. — . > _ — >. > * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 - 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1931 104 (112) ° (116) |} 103 | 102 | 103 109 | 109 | 106 | 108 
1932 109 (115) 100 111) 102 102 103 100 100 10u 100 
1933 109 (112) 105 lll 101 106 102 104 103 102 103 
1934 108 108) 108 116 103 104 104 106 103 106 105 
1935 106 107) 114) 110) 104 106 105 103 101 105 103 
1936 107 107) (119) 108) 108 109 108 100 98 99 99 
1937 107 103 (119) (106) 106 107 106 93 94 96 94 
1938 114 102 _— (102) 110 108 109 94 93 98 95 
1939 114 (102) _ (92) 112 112 112 o4 94 95 94 
1940 106 96) — _ 104 107 105 &9 &8 &9 8&8 
1941 - — _ —_— 99 101 99 &2 &3 &5 &3 
1942 _ _ _ —_ 99 103 100 8! 8&4 &5 &3 
1943 —_ —_— -- _— 103 108 104 8&5 87 &9 86 
1944 _ _ —_ _ _— _ _ 8&7 90 93 &9 
1945: June ° e ° _ ° ° ° 86 90 92 88 
Sept. = 2 e am» ° e ° * . . . 
Dec. ° ° . ites e ° . — a ill —_ 
1945: Mar. * . . —_ * * . *. . * *. 
Persons 
covered — |}1,505,000 — — 428,000 | 91,000 | 558,000|} 7,300r| 7,400r| 1,390r| 16,000r 











nt ee statistics (accidents). * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men 
men. 
Norway. 
Polen. 


Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for Jan., Apr., July, and Oct. 


Sweden. Annual figures: averages; from 1929 to 1931, approximate fi 
_Switserland. Annual figures: averages; from 1932 onwards the index num 
Strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method, 


gures. 


Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 
Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each year. 


bers of daily earnings are no longer 

































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 



































































































































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Czecho- 
be U.S.S.R. Yugoslavia New Zealand 
Croatia & 
Agr., ind., Slovenia Ind., 
Date some as . some 4 ‘ 
transp.. Mi., industries Mi.. ind transp., Industries 
com., etc. tr.. com. com. 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. w. M. W.* 
Daily! Daily Monthly Monthly Daily* Weekly 
Money wages 
Ké. Rbls. Rbls. Dinars Dinars .. a s. d 
1929 19.11 3.07 77.06 ’ 26.32 89 6 39 «(6 ° 
1930 19.13 3.338 82.59 1,143 26.56 91 6 37 7 ° 
1931 18.66 4.11 96.10 1,137 26.19 86 2 35 il ° 
1932 17.73 4.88 115.42 1,042 24.58 77 +#O 34. «9 ° 
1933 16.72 5.18 126.08 988 23.22 73 «8 33 3 ° 
1934 16.30 5.94 147.30 999 22.24 70 6 32 0 ° 
1935 15.93 7.55 186.75 890 21.65 70 #11 31 4 ° 
1936 16.18 9.23 225.58 909 21.66 73 § a ° 
1937 17.09 10.15 242.46 950 22.71 88 9 37 6 S 
1938 17.71 =: — 973 23.64 94 6 384 ° 
1939 18.922 _— — 1,000 24.28 98 5 41 7 ° 
1940 — — -- 1,1518 27.775 101 9 44 10 ° 
1941 _ = ae a a 109 10 49 #1 ° 
1942 _ _ _ _ _ 121 8 53 2 ad 
1944: June = bd * ome — * ° ° 
Sept. amp * @ ai pa « o * 
Dec. a * * one in ° ° . 
1945: Mar. a ° bd - — bd e ° 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 ” 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 116 107 100 101 1"? 95 101 
1931 98 134 125 100 100 » 9 91 95 
1932 93 159 150 91 93 86 88 84 
1933 88 169 164 86 88 82 84 81 
1934 85 193 191 79 84 79 81 77 
1935 83 246 242 78 82 79 79 77 
1936 85 301 293 80 82 84 81 81 
1937 89 331 315 83 86 99 95 95 
1938 93 = 353T 85 90 106 97 104 
1939 992 _ — 87 92 110 105 109 
1940 = — =e 1018 1065 114 113 114 
1941 -- _— _ = — 122 124 123 
1942 —_ _— _ —_ _ 136 135 136 
1944: June os * ad —_ one ° ° e 
Sept. — . s am — 2 e s 
Dec. — * o ann, ani @ e e 
1945: Mar. _ ° ° _ = 2 = = 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 1 ° ° wd 100 100 100 100 
1930 10} ° ° 100 110 105 97 104 
1931 104 ° ° 100 114 107 101 106 
1932 101) ° ° 99 115 103 105 101 
1933 96 ° ° 06 ill) 104 106 102 
1934 95) ° S 106 112 98 101 95 
1935 ° 4 96 111 95 95 92 
1936 91 ° ° 95 111 98 94 94 
1937 95) ° ° 92 110 108 103 103 
1938 94) ° ° 92 104 111 102 109 
1939 (94)2 ° ° 97 (102) 112 107 110 
1940 - ° ° _- (90)5 111 111 111 
1941 —_ ° ° —— os 114 116 115 
1942 _ s bd _ _ 123 122 123 
1944: June “= ° ° — — ° ° 
| a= Sd e ede ial ° * ° 
Dec. oma Py e cli va ° ° * 
1945: Mar. _ ° ° — = ° ° ° 
Persons 1,363,341 6,722,000 — 707,435 70,000 30,000 | 100,000 
covered 
1 Insurance statistics (sickness). * Jan.-June. * First two quarters. 4 Insurance statistics (sickness and acci- 
dents). § Jan.-Nov. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 
Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of Bohe- 
mia-Moravia —-. 


1%, . Monthly earnings: annual figures: Dec. of each year; monthly figures: averages. Daily earn- 
ings: annual and monthly figures: averages. 
New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to 31 Mar. of each year. 
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Book Notes 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Wages; Hours of Work on Board Ship; Manning. I.L.O., Maritime 
Preparatory Technical Conference, Copenhagen, November 1945. Report I. 
International Labour Office, Montreal, 1945. i + 121 pp. 60c.; 2s. 6d. 


Leave. I.L.O., Maritime Preparatory Technical Conference, Copenhagen, 
November 1945. Report II. International Labour Office, Montreal, 1945. 
i+ 28 pp. 20c.; 10d. 


Accommodation on Board Ship. I.L.O., Maritime Preparatory Technical 
Conference, Copenhagen, November 1945. Report III. International Labour 
Office, Montreal, 1945. i + 99 pp. 50c.; 2s. 


Food and Catering. I.L.0O., Maritime Preparatory Technical Conference, 
Copenhagen, November 1945, Report IV. International Labour Office, Montreal, 
1945. i+ 25 pp. 20c.; 10d. 


Recognitign of Seafarers’ Organisations. I.L.0., Maritime Preparatory 
Technical Conference, Copenhagen, November 1945. Report V. International 
Labour Office, "Montreal, 1945. i + 24 pp. 20c.; 10d. 


Social Insurance. I.L.O., Maritime Preparatory Technical Conference, 
Copenhagen, November 1945. Report VI. International Labour Office, Montreal, 
1945. i + 65 pp: 35c.; 1s. 6d. 


Continuous Employment. I.L.0., Maritime Preparatory Technical Con- 
ference, Copenhagen, November 1945. Report VII. International Labour Office, 
Montreal, 1945. i + 73 pp. 50c.; 2s. 


Entry, Training and Promotion of Seafarers. I.L.0., Maritime Pre- 
ratory Technical Conference, Copenhagen, November 1945. Report VIII. 
nternational Labour Office, Montreal, 1945. i + 101 pp. 50c.; 2s. 


The subjects of the above eight reports were placed on the agenda of a Mari- 
time Preparatory Technical Conference convened in Copenhagen in November 
1945, by a decision of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
taken at its 94th Session (London, January 1945). By this decision the Govern- 
ing Body endorsed a proposal which the Joint Maritime Commission had adopted 
at its second wartime meeting, held immediately before the Governing Body 
session. The Commission had unanimously concluded “that every effort should 
be made to secure the widest possible effective agreement among maritime 
countries to ensure the best possible conditions of employment for seafarers”, 
and had regarded the proposals for an International Seafarers’ Charter framed 
by the International Transport Workers’ Federation and the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Officers’ Association as a valuable contribution to this end. 

Each of the reports reproduces information prepared by the Office for the 
meeting of the Joint Maritime Commission, the relevant proposals of the Inter- 
national Seafarers’ Charter, other relevant documents, the proposals submitted 
by the Office to the Maritime Preparatory Technical Conference on the basis of 
this material, and draft texts formulating international standards. The draft 
texts in the form approved by the Copenhagen Conference will be submitted for 
final consideration to a maritime session of the International Labour Conference, 
to be held in the middle of 1946. 
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The Co-operative Movement and Present-Day Problems: With Special 
Reference to Rehabilitation and Reconstruction. International Labour 
Office, Studies and Reports, Series H (Co-operation), No. 5. Montreal, 1945. 
iii + 232 pp. = $1.; 4s. 


This is a sequel to the volume published in 1944 under the title Co-operative 
Organisations and Post-War Relief (Series H, No. 4).! It deals with three kinds 
of problems. Part I analyses the possibilities of co-operative action in the re- 
storation of basic economic functions: agricultural production, fisheries, housing, 
transport, power, etc. Part II is devoted to some of the social problems of re- 
habilitation: employment, improvement of standards of living, democratic 
management of the economy. The third part examines the conditions under 
which and the forms in which the co-operative movement can most effectively 
contribute to the solution of some of the problems of the present and of the im- 
mediate future. 


Housing Policy ... housing standards, the organisation and financing 
of low-cost housing and the relation of house building to the general 
level of employment ... International Labour Office, Montreal, 1945. 
ii + 28 pp. 25c.; 1s. 


A paper on the law and practice of a number of countries as regards the aspects 
of housing policy indicated in the subtitle. It was originally prepared for the 
94th Session of the Governing Body with a view to possible consideration of 
those subjects by an early session of the International Labour Conference. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Problemas Econémico-Sociales de la Postguerra. By Tomas ELor- 
RIETA ARTAZA. Madrid, Graficas Barragan, 1944. 175 pp. 


In this series of lectures, given at the Escuela Social of Madrid, the author 
discusses the economic and social problems of the post-war period, including the 
re-establishment of the international economic community, and the setting up 
of international economic organisations to deal with international aid to less 
advanced populations, stabilisation of exchanges, access to raw materials, etc. 
He examines the plans advanced for the solution of these problems in the United 
States, Great Britain, and Germany. Unemployment is viewed as the basic post- 
war problem, as being that of economic security, or social security in its broadest 
sense. Questions of wage policy, labour legislation, social insurance, minimum 
standards of welfare, and industrial relations in the post-war period are also 
briefly reviewed. 


Documents on American Foreign Relations. Vol. VI, July 1943-June 
1944. Edited by Leland M. Goopricu and Marie J. CARROLL. Boston, World 
Peace Foundation, 1945. xxx + 725 pp. $3.75. 


The sixth volume in this series, which attempts to present in accessible and 
convenient form all important available documentary material bearing on the 
conduct of the foreign relations of the United States, reflects the growing atten- 
tion paid to post-war problems, six new chapter headings being devoted to the 
subjects of relief and rehabilitation, international peace and security, trade 
and finance, transportation and communications, agriculture and use of natural 
resources, labour and social relations, and cultural relations, all of which are 
covered very fully. 

The two thirds of the book not specifically devoted to post-war problems 
leal mainly with the prosecution of the war, the co-operative activities of the 
United Nations, and the developments affecting American foreign policy in 
the Western Hemisphere, in Eastern Asia and the Pacific area, and in Europe, 
Africa, and Western Asia. 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, p. 207. 
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International Regulation of Fisheries. By L. Larry LEoNARD. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (issued in co-opera- 
tion with the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations), 1944. 
x+201 pp. 


This monograph, undertaken and completed as a part of the International 
Research Programme of the Institute of Pacific Relations, consists of a scholarly 
review of the history of the international regulation of fisheries and presents four 
alternative plans for meeting the problem in the post-war world: the margin of 
the territorial sea might be extended beyond the three-mile limit; the coastal 
States might be given rights of jurisdiction for fishery protection beyond three 
marine miles; the maritime States might enter into bilateral or multilateral 
fishery treaties for regional fisheries; or the maritime States might establish an 
International Fisheries Office through which to regulate fishery exploitation. 
The author concludes that an international agreement is needed, and that action 
should be based on scientific knowledge and taken for the purpose of conserving 
the fishery resources of the world. He envisages an International Fisheries Office 
with broad powers to regulate international fishing practices. 


The Indian Rural Problem. By Sir Manilal B. Nanavati and J. J. An- 
JARIA. Bombay, Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, 1944. vii + 422 pp. 


8 rupees. 


A compact, comprehensive and lucid review of the Indian rural problem in 
its general aspects, with suggestions for the rehabilitation of the agricultural 
economy. The book is divided into three parts, entitled, respectively: The 
Facts; Reform Policies and Measures (Official and Non-Official); and Construc- 
tive Rural Sociology. The first part provides information concerning environ- 
ment and resources, population, agriculture, food supply and nutrition , and social 
services in India. The following part includes a discussion of the Government's 
agricultural policy, crop improvements, land revenue, the size of holdings, rural 
engineering, agricultural finance, and other problems connected with rural re- 
construction. The last part indicates the major lines of possible rural rehabilita- 
tion through the reform of the land system, the absorption of the surplus popula- 
tion by a simultaneous and co-ordinated development of agriculture and indus- 
try, efficient administration, adequate education, and the development of the 
co-operative movement. 


The Economics of Indian Agriculture. By B. V. NARAYANASWAMY 
and P. S. NARASIMHAN. Madras, Rochouse and Sons, Ltd., 1944. 2 vols. ix + 
vi + 643 pp. 4 rupees. 


A comprehensive survey of the economic problems of Indian agriculture with 
suggestions for their solution, designed, primarily, to serve as a textbook for 
undergraduates. Part I (a revised, second edition) deals largely with rural credit 
and co-operation, and shows that if sufficient credit at low rates of interest is 
made available to the agriculturist, he will be able to improve his standard of 
living. Part II is devoted to a discussion of such topics as methods of cultivation, 
irrigation, fragmentation of land holdings, agricultural technique and equip- 
ment, livestock, cottage industries, marketing, and systems of land tenure. 


Labour and Factory Legislation in India. By H. M. Trivep!. Bom- 
bay, N. M. Tripathi Ltd., 1945. xliii + 1303 pp. 15 rupees. 


T 


This omens compilation, in four parts, of the texts of the Acts, Orders» 


Ordinances, Notifications and Rules, as amended up to date, relating directly 
to labour and factories in India should prove a very useful reference book. The. 
first two parts contain the factory and labour legislation enacted, respectively, b 
the Central Government and the Government ol eahen. one of the more indus. 
trially advanced provinces of the country, before 1 September 1939. Part III 
gives the Acts and Ordinances promulgated by the Central Government since 
that date, with the exception of two war insurance schemes, which are reproduced ° 
in the last part. This arrangement facilitates a comparison between pre-war 
and wartime legislation. 

The introduction to the book contains a summary of the more important 
provisions of Indian labour legislation and also a review of recent international 
trends in social legislation. It gives the main features of the Beveridge Plan and 
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the text of the Philadelphia Charter, together with a resumé of the Recommenda- 
tions adopted at the 26th Session of the International Labour Conference, and 
concludes with a discussion of problems of social legislation in India. 


Legislation des locaux de travail. By M. CRrrveEL. Fondation frangaise 
pour |’étude des problémes humains. Paris, Librairie de Medicis. 62 pp 


The principal features of regulations concerning workplaces ar considered 
in this study, which deals particularly with French regulations, but makes com- 
parisons between them and those in force in some foreign countries. It com- 
prises: an analysis of French legislation; a study of the principal regulations 
(lighting, heating, ventilation; smoke, mud, dust, gas, vapour, smells; noises; 
fire prevention; accident prevention; maintenance of workplaces) ; a discussion of 
facilities, that should be provided for the staff (eating rooms, cloak rooms, and 
wash rooms). An appendix contains a list of laws and regulations in force in 
France relating to the construction and maintenance of workplaces, and a short 


bibliography. 


Préparation au concours pour |’emploi d’inspecteur du travail. Cours 
d’hygiéne professionnelle. Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1944-45. 256 pp. 


This volume on industrial hygiene is one of a series published by the French 
Ministry of Labour with a view to preparing candidates for competitive exami- 
nations leading to the post of labour inspector. After having specified the medical 
and social services that are required, it discusses general principles of anatomy 
and physiology, problems of manpower, the general hygiene of undertakings, 
and occupational hygiene. In conclusion, questions of health and safety in parti- 
cular industries are considered, including the mining, chemical, textile, iron and 
steel, metallurgical, building and public works, printing, skins and furs, chalk 
and cement, ceramics and glass industries. 


L’air des locaux de travail. Lecons d’hygiéne appliquée au travail. 
By René Fasre. Actualités scientifiques et industrielles. Paris, Hermann et 
Cie, 1943. 116 pp. 


The first instalment of a course in industrial hygiene given by the Institute 
of Industrial Health and Medicine of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, which 
included the essential points in the application of health rules to industrial health 
techniques and provided a summary of what a factory doctor needs to know in 
order to perform the duties of health adviser to the head of an undertaking. The 
author deals with air pollution in workplaces of a physiological and industrial 
origin, protection against air pollution, and the principal dust-producing indus- 
tries. The study is preceded by the syllabus of a course in industrial health and 
toxicology given by the Institute of Industrial Health and Medicine. 


Public Health and Welfare Reorganisation. The Postwar Problem in 
the Canadian Provinces. By Harry M. Cassipy. Toronto, the Ryerson 
Press, 1945. xi + 464 pp. Cloth: $4.50; paper: $3.50. 


This book analyses the problem of reorganising and developing the provincial 
and local health and welfare services in Canada so as to fit them into a national 
system of social security, a term which the author uses to include not only in- 
come maintenance but also the provision of a social environment and of com- 
munity services that will permit and assist the citizen to utilise his economic 
resources wisely and well. As Director of Social Welfare of British Columbia 
from 1934 to 1939, Dr. Cassidy has firsthand knowledge of conditions in that 
Province, to which he devotes the greater part of his study of existing social 
services. Throughout Canada he finds varying degrees of weakness in welfare 
facilities, and points out that the provincial and local authorities need national 
leadership if a satisfactory social security system is to be developed. 


The People’s Year Book 1945. Co-operative Wholesale Society, Publicity 
Department. Manchester, C.W.S., Ltd., 1945. 132 pp. Illustrated. 


In addition to the usual pictorial review of the year, co-operative directory 
and statistics, and directory of social organisations in Great Britain, the latest 
issue of The a" Year Book contains a number of interesting articles on 
various phases of co-operative activity as well as on wider economic and social 
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questions. Sir William Bradshaw, the retiring president of the C.W.S., writes on 
the future of the co-operative movement, as do Mr. G. L. Perkins and Sir Robert 
Lancaster, respectively Chairman of the Co-operative Union and Secretary of the 
C.W.S. Other articles discuss the role of the C.W.S., and the Scottish C.W.S., 
the co-operative guilds, the Co-operative College, co-operative journalism, and 
the Co-operative Party. A view of world co-operation is given in an article on the 
“International Viewpoint and the International Co-operative Alliance” by Miss 
G. F. Polley. More general subjects treated are some economic problems of the 
peace settlement (Lindley Fraser), a programme for democracy (A. Barnes, M.P.), 
and the year in politics. 


Social Work Year Book, 1945. Edited by Russel H. Kurtz. New York, 
Russell Sage Fourdation, 1945. 620pp. $3.25. 


This volume, the eighth issue of the Social Work Year Book, is divided into two 
main parts. The first is a record of organised activities in social work and related 
fields, presented in the form of short articles which, though somewhat variable in 
quality, generally contain a quantity of useful information.The second part is a 
directory of governmental and voluntary agencies engaged in activities related 
to social work, with a brief description of their purpose, activities, and publica- 
tions. 


El Trabajo de la Mujer ante el Derecho Social. By Berta VoLosky. San- 
tiago de Chile, Universidad de Chile, 1945. 111 pp. 


This booklet, a thesis presented for a degree in legal and social sciences in the 
University of Chile, treats of the evolution of social legislation on women's work. 
The author, after reviewing the conditions of working women in various coun- 
tries from the dawn of history to the present day, gives a summary of modern 
protective legislation and of women’s work during the war. 

The Second Part contains information on the status of the working women in 
South America among the Incas and Aztecs, and during the colonial period, and 
also a short survey of modern labour legislation in Latin American countries. 

In the Third Part the author reviews the work accomplished, in this matter, 
by the International Labour Organisation, the Pan American Conference, and 
the two Internationa! Labour Conferences of American States Members of the 
I.L.O. The last chapter is a compilation of protective legislation in Chile on 
questions relating to women’s work — the regulation of contracts, protection 
against occupational risks, maternity protection, trade union rights, women 
inspectors, home work, and domestic service. 


The Rehousing of Britain. By John MapcGer. Target for Tomorrow, No. 9. 
London, Pilot Press Ltd., 1945. 64 pp. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


This book, with a foreword by Sir William Beveridge, is the ninth of the 
“Target for Tomorrow” series of books on post-war planning. It gives a concise 
and interesting statement of housing development up to the present time, of the 
immediate problems in housing, and how they may be met. There is a short com- 
oo of statements on housing by four political parties (Conservative, Liberal, 

bour, and Communist) and a brief review of recent Government policy. The 
book is effectively illustrated by a number of photographs of temporary pre- 
fabricated houses as well as of various permanent housing projects. 


Housing Before the War and After. By M. J. Exsas. London, Staples 
Press Limited, 1945 (second edition, enlarged). xi+95 pp. 7s. 6d. 


The principal changes in this edition of a work first published in 1942 are the 
inclusion in Chapter VI of estimates of housing needs of various sections of the 
population and the addition of a scheme for rert subsidies. Chapters I-III deal 
with the housing situation before the outbreak of war, and changes resulting from 
the war. Chapter IV analyses the future demand for houses, and Chapter V sets 
forth post-war problems. In Chapter VI are presented estimates of housing re- 
quirements determined by long-run changes in the population structure, by the 
immediate problem of reconstruction of bombed cities, by the displacement of 
population, and by a long-run programme of raising housing standards. The 
rent subsidy scheme set forth in Chapter VII provides for rent subsidies on a 
sliding scale for low-income families, the subsidy varying with income in relation 
to subsistence expenditure and allowing for housing accommodation varying with 
the size of family. 
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Books Received' 


Accidents du travail. Jurisprudence et législation, 1942. By H. 
GaziER and Pierre Masson. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1944. 95 pp. 


Les allocations familiales en agriculture. By Francois JoURDAIN. 
Paris, Les Publications sociales agricoles, 1944. 52 pp. 


Australia’s Post-War Economy. By L. G. MELVILLE, J. P. ABBott, S. M. 
Wapua\, Sir Herbert Gepp, and P. J. CLarey. Sydney, Australasian Publish- 
ing Co. Pty., Ltd., and Australian Institute of Political Science, 1945. 292 pp. 


British Labor’s Rise to Power. By Harry W. LarpLer. New York, League 
for Industrial Democracy, Pamphlet Series, 1945. 39 pp. 25c. 


El Contrato de Trabajo: Comentarios a la ley, doctrina y jurispruden- 
cia. By Eugenio Per&z Bortiya. Madrid, Instituto de Estudios politicos, 1945. 
348 pp. 30 pesetas. 


Denmark (British Survey Handbooks, No. 5). Edited by John Eppstein. 
Cambridge, University Press, 1945. 88 pp. Map. 3s. 


The Exodus from ,Travancore to Malabar Jungles. By Shri K. G. 


SIVASWAMY, and others. Coimbatore, Servindia Kerala Relief Centre, 1945. 
39 + iv pp. 1 rupee. 


Food Famine and Nutritional Diseases in Travancore (1943-44). 
By Shri K. G. Stvaswamy, and others. Coimbatore, Servindia Kerala Relief 
Centre, 1945. xii + 176 + 36 + 42 pp. Illustrated. 5 rupees. 


Férebyggande av olycksfall inom trdindustrien. By John Norpin. 
Uppsala and Stockholm, Almquist & Wiksells Boktryckeri, 1945. 528 pp. IIlus- 
trated. 


Freedom under Planning. By Barbara Wootton. London, George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd., 1945. 163 pp. 6s. 


A Guide to the Practice of International Conferences. By Vladimir 
D. PastuHov. Washington, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1945. ix +275 pp. $2.50. 


Hungary (British Survey Handbooks, No. 4). Edited by John Eppstein. 
Cambridge, University Press, 1945. viii + 88pp. Map. 3s. 


The Indian Working Class. By Radhakamal MuKERJEE. Bombay, Hind 
Kitabs, 1945. xvii + 336 pp. 12 rupees 8 annas. 


The International Secretariat: A Great Experiment in International 
Administration. By Egon F. RANSHOFEN-WERTHEIMER. Washington, Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace, 1945. xxvii + 500 pp. Charts. $4.50. 


Our Standard of Living. By M.L. DantwaLa. Bombay, Padma Publica- 
tions Ltd., 1945. 36 pp. 2 rupees 8 annas. 


O Panorama Social-Trabalhista Brasileira. By Guilherme GoMEs DE 
Mattos. Rio de Janeiro, Jornal do Comercio, 1944. 16 pp. 


Problemas Argentinos de Agricultura y Alimentaci6n: Las Recomen- 
daciones de Hot-Springs y su Adaptacién a nuestro Pais. By Vicente 
L. PerREL. Buenos Aires, Libro de Edicién Argentina, 1945. 86 pp. 

Salare kaufmannischer Angestellter in der Schweiz, 1928-1942. By 
Carl BRUSCHWEILER. Zurich, Schweizerischer Kaufmannischer Verein, 1944. 
115 pp. 

Selling Tomorrow’s Production. A Series of Lectures delivered at 
McGill University, Montreal, October 2, 1944-October 11, 1944. Montreal, 
McGill University, 1945. 80 pp. 


R 1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of the 
eview. 
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Social-Economic Movements: An Historical and Comparative Survey 
of Socialism, Communism, Co-operation, Utopianism; and Other Sys- 
tems of Reform and Reconstruction. By Harry W. LarpLer. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1945. 828 pp. Illustrated. 


Statistiques concernant I’activité des caisses de compensation et ser- 
vices particuliers d’allocations familiales en 1943. Comité central des 
allocations familiales. Paris, Edition sociale frangaise, 1944. 26 pp. 


Variations des monnaies, des salaires et des prix A travers les siécles. 
By L. de RIEDMATTEN. Versailles, Edition de l’'Observateur, 1945. 80 pp. 


William Sylvis, Pioneer of American Labor: A Study of the Labor 
Movement during the Era of the Civil War. By Jonathan Grossman. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1945. 302 pp. $3.50. 





ERRATA 
1945 — Vol. LII 


Nos. 2-3, August-September. ‘Wartime Developments in the Indian 
Textile Industry’. Page 184, table II: the heading “Exports of textiles from 
British India” covers also the column headed ‘‘Jute manufactures’’. 


“The Social Insurance Movement in Spain’’. Page 250, line 12: for ‘‘benefits 
in kind”’ read ‘‘cash benefits’’; footnote 2: delete ‘“‘(Havana)’’. 

“Effects of Food Shortages on Health Conditions in France’. Page 264, 
table, ‘‘total number of deaths”: for ‘‘631,417"’ read “621,417”. 

No. 4, October. ‘Organisation of Production in the U.S.S.R.’’. Page 385, 
line 11: for “‘by 1 per cent.’’ read “‘by 1,000”’. 


“Relaxation of Wartime Regulations on Hours of Work and Holiday Pay 
in the United States”. Page 406, line 17 from bottom: for “‘on all but certain 
designated holidays” read ‘‘and all but certain designated holidays’’. 


“Social Security Developments in Belgium’’. Page 415, lines 23-22 from 
bottom: for ‘‘12,000 francs (underground worker, single)’’ read ‘‘10,000 francs 
(underground worker, single)’’. 


“Social Security Planning in Switzerland’’. Page 417, line 16: for “230 million 
francs’’ read ‘330 million francs”’. 
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Social Security 
WILLIAM A. ROBSON (Editor) 


“Authoritative study by Dr. Robson and his eleven collaborators. They know 
their subjects and are thoroughly up to date and progressive.’’—Sir Ronald 
Davison in Manchester Guardian. 


“Should be carefully studied . . . It cannot be too highly recommended.” —The 
Listener. 


2nd Impression 15s. net 







Full Employment in a 
Free Society 
SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 


“Transcends in importance his masterpiece on social security two years ago.” 

—Henry A. WALLACE, former Vice-President of the U.S.A. 
“Here is a historic document, and many of our affairs will date from the hour 
when it first saw the light."-—Col. Walter ELtiorr in The Observer. 


3rd Impression 12s. 6d. net 









The British Approach to Politics 
MICHAEL STEWART 


““A book for which there should be a big demand . . . Many thousands of people 
who take an intelligent interest in contemporary politics would benefit by a 
study of this volume.”—A berdeen Press and Journal. 

“Successful and well-written textbook.”—The Spectator. 


2nd Impression 8s. 6d. net 






The Peckham Experiment 
A Study in the Living Structure of Society 


INNES PEARSE and LUCY H. CROCKER 


“Among the most important sociological works—taking sociology in its widest 
and most inclusive sense—that have appeared in the last decade.’’-—Times 
Literary Supplement. 


New Cheap Edition 5s. net 
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Advance notice of publication — planned to commence in June 1946 
THE INDUSTRIAL LAW REVIEW 


A forthcoming monthly journal of industrial law, containing reports and 
articles on the industrial law of all countries, particularly the British Empire, 
the United States, and the U.S.S.R. 

The annual subscription (overseas) will be approximately 24s. Intending 
subscribers are requested to apply for registration in advance. 

Contributions (usually not exceeding 5,000 words) are invited on any aspect 
of industrial law. Permanent contributors or agents are requested for all parts 
of Canada, South Africa, India, Australia and the United States. 

All communications to be addressed to: The Editor, The Industrial Law 


Review, 
10 CAVENDISH PLACE, LONDON W. L, ENGLAND 








Science & Society 
Contents of the Summer Issue, Vol. IX, No. 3 


Recent Trends in Psychoanalysis Francis BARTLETT 
The Business of Government Eleanor DOWLING 
Basic Laws of Development of Socialist Economy K. OsTROVITIANOV 


Also, communications and book reviews by Ernst Boas, Heinz Eutau, 
Leonard NEWMAN, Charles Mapison, Robert Dunn, Ernst Rigss, Giulio 
MurRAToRE, Judy PETERSON and A. WHITMAN, Alfred Evenitsky, Lewis 
S. FEUER. 
Single copies: 35 cents Annual subscription (4 issues): $1.25 
SCIENCE AND Society, 30 East 20th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 








INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 


Published monthly by the Department of Labour, Government of India, Simla (India) 


Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, ¢.g., labour 
legislation, labour welfare, living conditions; also special articles regarding the 
effects of war on Indian labour; and statistics of industrial disputes, cost of 
living, etc. 


Rates of subscription: 15 rupees per annum; | rupee 4 annas per copy 


For copies apply to the Editor, Indian Labour Gazette, Department of Labour, Government 
of India, Simla (India). 











THE ECONOMIC RECORD 


The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand 
Articles in June 1945 Issue: 

The Australian War Economy, November 1944-May 1945 H. BurTOoN 
Some Aspects of Full Employment — II..................... J. M. GARLAND 
Rents in Melbourne 
Professor Douglas’ Production Function. ...............00.00005 J. WILLIAMs 
Trends in the Concentration of Operations of Australian Secondary 

Industries, 1923-43 C. P. Happon-CAVE 

Published half-yearly in June and December 


Single copies: 5s. (Australian) Annual subscription: 10s. (Australian) 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Dept. of Commerce 
University, Carlton N.3., Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 














Some Aspects of Theory of Futures Trading.................... Gerda BLau 
Labour for the War Industries: The Experience 

ND, iss cd ean eee'e aun A. SHENFIELD and P. SARGANT FLORENCE 
Regional Differences of Productivity in European 

et ea Shade Agee ae tar sk nine tue Ma oe A. DANIEL 
The Interrelations of Shifts 

4S eee D. H. Rospertson, J. R. Hicks and O. LANGE 


REVIEW OF Economic STUDIES, 4 TRUMPINGTON STREET, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


THE REVIEW OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 








Issued twice yearly 
Contents of Vol. 12, No. 1 — 1944-45 


Annual subscription: 7s. 6d. post free 








Now in its 15th Year of Publication $2.50 PER YEAR 
ADVERTISING RATES: $100 PER PAGE; HALF PAGE, $52.50; QUARTER PAGE, $27.50 


Shepard Publishing Company Limited 


CANADIAN EXPORTER 
“Canada’s Only Monthly Export Journal” 


HUNTING and FISHING in CANADA 
Canada’s National Wildlife Magazine 
$1.50 PER YEAR 


702-3 CastLe BuILDING, MonTREAL, CANADA 
Casies “‘CANEXPORT’” MONTREAL 








Quarterly Publication of the Labour Department, 


A special feature of the Bulietin is the publication of regular statistics 
pertaining to labour and other allied subjects which are not available else- 


where. 


Rates of Subscription.—4 annas per copy, or 1 rupee for one year. Copies 
can be obtained from the Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, United 
Provinces, ALLAHABAD. 

Advertisements.—Labour Bulletin, the only publication of its kind in 
Northern India, is a useful advertising medium. For rates, please apply to the 
Editor, Labour Bulletin, Labour Office, CawnporE, United Provinces. 


Labour Bulletin 


United Provinces, India 














An Independent Journal of Finance and Trade 


Deals regularly with world social, economic and political affairs. 
Particular attention is paid to the course of wages, employment and prices. 
Other matters dealt with are banking, insurance, trade and company finance. 


Subscription rates (to include all special numbers): Inland: 12 months, £2 8s.; 6 months, 
£1 4s.; abroad: 12 months, £2 10s.; 6 months, £1 5s.; weekly, 9 
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LonpoN OFFICE: 51 CANNON STREET, E.C. 4. 














